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GENERAL BUSINESS INFLATION: WORLDWIDE PARADOX. Demand is easing and expansion 
is leveling off, yet prices and wages persist in accelerating their rise. . 
Page 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 27 THE HIGHER COST OF BORROWING. The Treasury's offer of 4% ona 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 49 new issue is bound to affect all interest rates and the bond market, too 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 119 SUMMER BAIT FOR TOURIST TRADE. New York’s “Summer Festival” is 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 141 drawing millions of free-spending vacationists 
THE TREND 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK NEW FLAMES OVER CIGARETTES. The argument over whether cigarettes 
CHARTS OF THE WEEK can cause lung cancer has flared anew, this time in Washington ; 
a ee BIG JOBS IN ADMINISTRATION ARE HARD TO FILL. Defense Secre 


taryship is a good example 


THE TREASURY’S DILEMMA. Debt is pressing against the legal ceiling, and 


Treasury explores tricks to avoid break 
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NEW PRODUCTS: Camera Sets Its Own Exposure. 


PRODUCTION: Almost the Plane of the Future. 
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Dow Pushes Acrylic Plastics. It will make own acrylonitrile , 
Automating a Craft ae Walco’s new pushbutton methods for diame 
phonograph needles speed production tenfold, cut price 40% 
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FIGURES OF THE 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . 2... 91.6 141.7 1479 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons). . 1,281 419 +2,030 2,079 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 146,948 +143,700 149,518 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $79,801 $69,344 $72,230 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) + 4,238 11,125 11,964 12,306 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).................4058. 4,751 7,111 6,882 6,947 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,394 1,875 1,442 
Paperboard (tons) . cheer ap eee 167,269 249,020 153,861 264,778 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars). 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). Soneae 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 - 411.1 424.2 428.9 
Industrial row materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 wand t 94.0 92.9 92.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100)... tT 81.6 84.4 86.7 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 18.6¢ 17.9¢ 17.9¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = ae << tt 158.5 174.3 181.3 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton ; $49.50 $54.83 $53.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.) 5 39.740¢ 29.240¢ 28.980¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.11 $2.17 $2.14 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., ; 5 34.72¢ 33.98¢ 3 ¢ 34.00¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, |b cass a $1.83 $2.22 2.2 $2.22 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).... ee 17.08 49.35 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) viue 3.05% 3.81% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 te 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) , %-1% 34%4-3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks t 56,276 54,750 55,167 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks , 87,670 87,581 87,090 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9, 32,463 32,186 32,070 
U. S$. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks t 25,633 26,020 25,642 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,424 25,792 25,641 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Yeor Month hotest 


Ago 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) Te $326.8 $342.9 $343.8 


Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) a ‘ $14. $15.4 $15.5 
imports (in millions). . $1,094.8 $1,117.6 $1,101.9 


* Preliminary, week ended July 20, 1957. tt Estimate. ; 
Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling +} in. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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WARREN A. MARRISON. Awar: W. G. PFANN. A 
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long distance microwave high- as precision standards of 
ways to carry more telephone 
conversations and TV programs 
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This contro! of electrical vibré 
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Partners and Pioneers in Progress 


On this page are some of the Bell 
Telephone Laborawries scientists and 
engineers who have been honored re 
cently for outstanding achievement in 
the sciences that bear on telephony. 

We are proud of this fine recogni- 
tion of their work and the contribu 
tions of the many other engineers and 
scientists who are helping to make 
telephone dreams come true. 


Working together to bring people together 


For always there have been dreams 
and high hopes in the telephone busi- 
ness. Growth begets growth. Research 
reveals new vistas. The words of thirty 
years ago are even more true today. 
“The future of the telephone holds 
forth the promise of a service growing 
always greater and better and of a 
progress the end of which no one can 


foresee.” 


... BELL TELEPHONE 


A considerable part of that proph 
ecy has been fulfilled. But great as the 
progress has been, there is still greates 
progress to come. 

Never have there been so many op 
portunities for wholly new develop 
ments in telephone service and so 
much well-rounded research to put 
All that has been done 
is just the beginning. 


behind them. 
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Here’s why it pays to CALL FOR HELP 


= 


... first thing instead of last 


Small Predetermining 
Counter 
If you want to do anything “by the numbers,” first thing 
to do is call the No. 1 man... your Veeder-Root District 
Engineer. Because he’s an original thinker like yourself 
when it comes to designing or building Countrol into any 
type of product or process. 
He knows his book on the most complete line of standard 
electrical, mechanical and manual counters made anywhere 
in the world. And from this line he can very likely adapt or modify a standard counter to your special 
needs. This saves cost and time in engineering, purchasing, assembly. 
And you get a lot of new user-benefits to merchandise . . . direct readings, rather than dials and scales 
remote indication from plant to office if needed ... production figures that serve as a fair base for wage 
und incentive payments, production and stock Countrol, tax computation . . . and as proof of your own 
performance guarantee. So call the V-R man in, when you begin . . . look him up in your local phone book, 
or write direct to 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Everyone Can Count on 


EDER-ROOT 





Hartford, Conn. « Greenville, S.C. * Chicago *« New York « Los Angeles + San Francisco * Montreal + Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Poor Example 


Dear Sir: 

Under your reasons for plant 
pilferage |BW—Jul.6°57,p74| you 
fail to mention one important 
cause, the example set by man- 
agement representatives from fore 
men up. Here are several in 
stances I ran across some years 
back while employed as a worker 
in a large shipbuilding organiza- 
tion, which certainly did rank-and- 
file morale no good: 

Yearly refitting, in the company 
yard and ai company expense, of 
a vice-president’s sailboat . . . car- 
ried as a separate shop order. 
Construction by skilled workers of 
a bar for the plant manager's 
rumpus room, disassembled _ be- 
fore being shipped out (with all 
parts carefully marked) as “scrap 
lumber.” 

Use of overtime workers to load 
foremen’s cars parked in the yard 
with costly copper tubing. 

All this, mind you, amid a com- 
pany crackdown on pilfering which 
led to at least one instance of a 
worker being caught and fired for 
stealing a roll of electrician’s tape! 

I don’t say the above conditions 
apply to the firms you cited, of 
course. But they certainly do affect 
some companies. 

Mort FRIEDLANDER 
PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVES SERVICE, INC. 
MYSTIC, CONN. 


Wrong Figures 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to take exception to 
your article in BUSINESS WEEK, 
page 115, of the July 6, 1957, issue. 

The article shows a chart com- 
paring Swift, Armour, Wilson, 
Cudahy, Morrell, and Hormel 
which should have read as follows: 


Cudahy Packing 


H. H. Corey 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
GEO. A. HORMEL & CO 
AUSTIN, MINN. 








WESTINGHOUSE MERCURY 
LAMP E-Hi—A 400 W. clear- 
glass quartz lamp designed 
for horizontal mounting; 
maximum illumination in a 


smaller lamp. 21,000 initial 
lumens make it ideal for city 
and highway lighting. 


WESTINGHOUSE FLUORES- 
CENT MERCURY LAMP J-H1 
—400 W. glass quartz lamp, 
color-corrected for golden- 
white light. Wide distribution 
of light from the luminaire 
due to large effective size of 
the light source. 


WESTINGHOUSE MERCURY 
LAMP E-H1-yY—lIdentical to 
the E-H1 except that a clear 
yellow filter of high trans- 
mission is permanently fused 
into the glass. For use in 
standard globe. 


WESTINGHOUSE FLUORES- 
CENT MERCURY LAMP J-H1-Y 
—Identical to J-H1 except 
that it has a yellow filter in 
addition to its yellow phos- 
phor coating. Approximates 
color of sodium closely enough 
for substitute installations. 











SPEED WITH SAFETY ... that’s the objective 

of today’s highway engineers. Highway lighting 
must make super-highway speeds safe, warn 

of special conditions miles ahead. 


That’s why more and more planners and builders 
of roads are turning to Westinghouse to solve their 
lighting problems. And that’s why more and 

more Westinghouse Mercury Lamps are going 

into service daily. Modern clear-glass Westinghouse 
Mercury Lamps give virtually shadow-free, 
high-level visibility . . . and with Westinghouse 
yellow Mercury Lamps, turn-offs and danger areas 
can’t be missed. 


Two new Westinghouse yellow Mercury Lamps, 
E-H1-Y and J-H1-Y, may be simply substituted 
for uncolored lamps in standard fixtures where a 
yellow light is wanted, eliminating external 
filters or colored globes. 


MORE WESTINGHOUSE MERCURY LAMPS ARE IN 
USE TODAY THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


Not only does Westinghouse make more kinds 
and types of Mercury Lamps than anyone else, 
their pioneering leadership pays off in substantial 
installation and operating economies. 


Westinghouse Mercury Lamps give more light 
when new .. . more light for a longer life. This 
means maintenance and replacement costs are cut 
. .. without sacrificing vitally needed light 

levels and safety standards. 


BASIC CONSTRUCTION ADVANCES are another reason 
why you should specify Westinghouse for street, 
road and highway. For instance: 
¢ Thorium-Coated electrodes provide 
HIGHER LIGHT OUTPUT 
Molybdenum Ribbon Seal assures GREATER 
DEPENDABILITY, LONGER LIFE 
Hi-Temp Life-Time Base eliminates 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE BREAKAGE 
Get the full story from a trained lighting expert 


who understands your problems. Write or call 
WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, N. J, 


you can BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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One simplified Tool Design fits every 7ORQ-SE7. 
size, style and head configuration 


You can standardize on a single wrenching de- 
sign for all aircraft fasteners because TORQ-SET 
adapts to all head configurations. This also per- 
mits the use of one simplified driving tool design. 

This kind of tooling gives you the best in: 

1. Strength 
strength. 


completely forged for added 


Simplicity forged in a single, one-piece unit. 


coined to finished dimensions for 


extreme accuracy. 


Availability — mass-produced for immediate 


availability in any quantity. 


2. 
3. Quality 
4. 
5. 


Economy relatively low cost because of 
design simplicity and mass production. 
What’s more, you can get TORQ-SET in a wide 
variety of materials — Titanium alloys, Inconel X, 
Crucible Hi-Tuf, Greek Ascaloy and many other 
stainless alloys, including A-286, 17-4 MO, Types 
347, 321, 202 and 422. 


TORQ-SET is particularly adaptable to power 
driving at extremely high torques, yet this design 
permits easy removal. You can use TORQ-SET in 
locations formerly regarded as inaccessible. A 
recent application called for installation in a 
counterbored hole which would not permit clear- 
ance for other driver styles. TORQ-SET not only met 
the requirements of clearance and torque values, 
but also effected a substantial weight reduction. 

Find out how TORQ-SET can solve your aircraft 
fastening problems. Write, wire or telephone: 


The biggest news in fasteners comes from... 


¥ [merican ! 


AMERICAN SCREW CO., WILLIMANTIC, CONN 
CHICAGO, ILL * DETROIT. M H 


West Coast Sales Office and Warehouse: Air Industries of California, 922 W. Hyde Park Bivd., Inglewood, Col. 








SQUEEZED TOO TIGHT? 


Are your company’s profits being squeezed too tight... 
caught between rising costs and competitive selling prices? 
If so, look over the secondary operations in your plant. Ask 
yourself how many of these work stations could produce 
goods at lower cost and then... 'phone your local Bellows 
Field Engineer, have him come out to your plant and ask him 
the same question. 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices added to secondary 
operation machines can cut costs quickly and appreciably .. . 
for they automatically move, hold, or position work pieces 
. move and control drilling, grinding or shaping tools. 

Many hand operations can be eliminated, work cycles in- 
creased. 
Don't let your profits be squeezed till they disappear. A 
Bellows Field Engineer can tell you how Bellows “packaged” 
Work Units can lower production costs for you. He may be 
called by ‘phone in every large industrial area in the United 
States and Canada... look in your ‘phone book under “The 
Bellows Co.” 

If you prefer, write direct for Bul- 

letins BM 25 and ML 3. Address 

Dept. BW 757, The Bellows Co., 

Akron 9, Ohio. In Canada. 

Bellows Pneumatic Devices, Ltd.., 

Toronto. 

867.8 


the BellOwS co. 


AKRON 9. OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF CONTROLLED-AIR-POWER DEVICES FOR 
FASTER, SAFER, BETTER AND LOWER-COST PRODUCTION 

















The right atmosphere 
calls for quality air conditioning 
“custom” controlled 


of prenager FAST among business management ts a broadened defini- 
tion of “right atmosphere the climate where business can be 
done most profitably 

Prime ingredient of this new thinking 1s quality air conditioning 
that provides year-round comfort, better health and efficiency of em- 
ployees, improved customer good will 

Such a system includes precision heating, ventilating and cooling— 
all under coordinated control. And the best way to provide such control 
is with a Honeywell tom / installation designed to fit the specific 
needs of the building 

An excellent example is the recently remodeled Hillyard Chemical 
Company building in St. Joseph, Mo 

The various comfort areas of this windowless six-story building are 


each controlled by a strategically placed Honeywell thermostat. Thes« 


in turn can be read and adjusted at an attractive central control panel 
conveniently located so that the receptionists can make sure occupants 


of each area are comfortable at all times 





When you develop new construction or modernization plans for 
your business, be sure of the right atmosphere. Plan for quality air 
conditioning, with a Hone¢well customized control installation 


To learn more about Honeywell customized 


control, talk to your 
architect, engineer or local Honeywell office. Or write Minneapolis- 


Honeywell, Dept. BW-7-204, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Easily-monitored Master Control Panel— 
Key to Quality Air Conditioning 





Office receptionist easily super 1 controls the entire air conditioning system of 
the six-story Hillyard Chemi ompany building. This is made possible by a Honeywell 
Supervisory DataCenter™ wit ly ontrols, instruments and graphic system 
diagra At the panel next & rs nm adjust temperatures to suit the needs of occu- 


1 seasonal needs. Only 





pants of « lifferent Dulld rea acck Hing tO area activities an 
Honeywell has the experience 1 ch omplete control line to provide an installation 


that so ettectively ties in all types of control, so well adapts to any building. *Trademark 


Honeywell 


The Honeywell Round... 
World's Most Popular Thermostat 





No more drudgery 
for me in cleaning 
gtease-caked floors 


His boss is happy too... 


and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-scrape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
tying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 


the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 


Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 


that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 


Brushes adjust 
to floor 
irregularities 


Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 
reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically while working! Eliminates the 
need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 
by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84NXR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 
cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 
where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing, 
and steel-wooling 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with half the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floors aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean — especially 
with a labor-saving 84XR/ (The Vac illustrated, Finnell’s 
10C, features a 14) hp, 115v AC-DC By-Pass Motor. 
Tank holds 12 gallons wet, 144 bushels dry.) 


For demonstration, con- 
sultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3807 East 
Sc., Elkhart, Ina. oranch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. et BRANCHES 


IN ALL 


Originators of a PRINCIPAL 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 





Cuught the “Spirit” 


Dear Sir 

1 should like to congratulate you 
and your staff on the fine article 
describing Swarthmore College’s 
educational program BW —Jun. 
8'57,p128}. Being an alumnus and 
former instrucior at Swarthmore, 
1 am of course prejudiced, how- 
ever I think that the author did a 
splendid job in capturing the 
“spirit” that fills the students and 
faculty on the campus. 

JOHN L. DuGan, Jr. 

ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF 

NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Fine Cover 


Dear Sir: 

Your front cover of June 29, 
1957 is one of the finest layed-out 
and original presentation BUSINESS 
WEEK had to offer yet. 

HARRY GLICKMAN 
PRESIDENT 
ROJEFF PRESS INC 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Submerged Boss 


Dear Editor: 

We are just getting around to 
studying carefully your article en- 
titled The Flood That Drowns the 
Boss, in your August 18th, 1956, 
issue. The undersigned is the boss 
of a small business employing 
about 20 people and with a volume 
of much less than $500,000 a year. 
The writer has a hard time swim- 
ming in this flood. He is not I] 
months behind in his reading as 
this letter would seem to indicate. 

CHARLES HILLER 
DANVILLE IRON & METAL CO. 
DANVILLE, VA. 


Share the Burden 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK’S article The Su- 
preme Courts New Line Up |BW 

Jul.6°57,p32| was interesting. . . . 

1 should think, however, that the 
laborious task of writing legal 
opinions would be delegated to 
some top-notch lawyer in the Jus- 
tice Department rather than con- 
stituting a major part of each Jus- 
tice’s work. 

Epwarp T. GRAHAM 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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Now, every office can control 
Payables, Receivables, 
Payroll, General Ledger 


with one versatile unit 


With just a single accounting tool, even small 
and medium-sized firms can today establish 
a mechanized accounting department. Larg- 
er firms, too, can now have efficient decen- 
tralized accounting. Flexibly, economically 
— without specialized personnel. The new 
McBee General Records Poster handles all 
your accounting work. Accounts payable, ac- 
counts receivable, payroll, general ledger 
any operation where related records can be 
created simultaneously. With greatest speed 
and simplicity. 

Your nearby McBee man will be glad to 
demonstrate the new General Records Post- 
er. Phone him, or send us the coupon below. 


$837 50 Forms extra — in stock, 


or printed to your order. 


McBEE 8 


GENERAL RECORDS POSTER 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities « In Canada: 
The McBee Co., Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16 


TO: McBee General Records Poster 
Royal McBee Corporation 


Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information 
on the new General Records Poster 


Name 

Firm 

Address 

Type of Bus iness 


"o. of Employe es 





Who's top dog in inertial navigation? 


its amaeé Division, is a leader among com- 
panies making contributions to inertial nav- 
igation. As a result, aaaga@ was selected to 
design and produee the inertial guidance sys- 


Precision inertial navigation is the most ex- 
citing and technically advanced way to keep 
a moving air, land or sea vehicle on course. 
It does not use radio, radar, the stars, heat 
or magnetic reference. Highly accurate, its 
military use in missiles and aircraft may be 


the key to an effective deterrent weapon. 


American Bosch Arma Corporation, through 


tem for America’s newest intercontinental 
ballistic missile: Titan. aaaga@ ... Garden 
City, N. Y. A Division of American Bosch 
Arma Corporation. 


There are unlimited employment opportunities in inertial navigation at AA@AgA. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 











By simply presetting this Electro-Cycle 
Drum Control, spindle speed, starts and 
stops, spindle direction and reverses 

for each turret face are automatically 
controlled. Your operator can quickly 
handle large volumes of precision 
work, without tiring himself on 
time-consuming manual operations, 


Warner & Swasey Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe 
boosts production 30% at Decatur Pump Co. 


Automatic lathe operation, provided by the 
Electro-Cycle principle, substantially 
reduced both handling time and operator 
fatigue. Immediately, production increased 


and profits improved. 


This nationally-known producer of “Burks” 
Super Turbine and Centrifugal pumps, located 
in Decatur, Illinois, recently replaced a con- 
ventional geared head turret lathe with a 
new Warner & Swasey No. 3 Electro-Cycle. 
Immediately, their production of pump jet 
bodies—machined from bronze castings 
—increased 30%. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE [IT BETTER, FASTER, 


Using his new Electro-Cycle, the operator 
easily produced more finished parts per 
shift because: 

@ Workpiece handling was cut to a minimum. 
@ Fatigue was substantially reduced. 

@ Automatic operation eliminated all time- 

consuming hand work. 

On both ferrous and non-ferrous materials, 
Electro-Cycles are daily turning in equally 
impressive records in machine shops all over 
the nation. Why not ask our Field Repre- 
sentative to show how they can help increase 


your production—and profits, too. 
» Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


WA RNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER &@ SWASEY 


S 











TYPICAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Flow temperature: (°C.) (A.S.T.M.).....5605- 


Specific gravity 
Tensile properties: 


a Se ee eee 
Pt Pe incceveceeenvcecneseentes 


Elongation (%) 


Flexural properties: 
Flexural! strength (p.s.i. at break) 


Flexural modulus (10° p.s.i.)..........505- 


Rockwell hardness: (R scale) 


Izod impact: (ft. Ib./in. notch)............6. 
Fee GNIS SGals ep ccccdsbececcesceces 


Water absorption: 


% moisture gain 
% water absorption 





OF FORTICEL 


.D569-48 
D176-42T 


.D638-52T 
. D638-52T 
D638-52T 


D790-49T 
.D790-49T 


D785-51 
. D256-43T 
. D648-45T 


167—178 
1.18—1.21 


3380—5020 
3470—5240 
56—66 


6400—8500 
0.23—0.30 


62—94 
2.7—11.0 
59—70 


0.00—0.08 
1.5—1.8 
1.6—1.8 











ANSCO se/ects FORTICEL 


Celanese propionate thermop/astic 
for its new Universal Viewer 


Not much larger than a pack of cigarettes, this folding viewer is 
the most recent addition to Ansco’s line of precision photographic 
equipment. The viewer opens automatically . . . takes both 2% x 2% 


and 35 mm transparencies . .. employs a fine lens for perfect viewing. 


Companies like Zenith ... Bissel... American Optical... Ansco...select Forticel because 
it offers the toughness and high-speed moldability of the Cellulosics—and a big plus 
combination of better dimensional stability and excellent surface lustre. Qualities like these 


contribute to consumer approval, manufacturing efficiencies. 


If you haven't evaluated Forticel, we urge you to do so. You'll then understand 
why, in so short a time, Forticel has become a molder’s and designer's plastic, and is 
being written into an increasing number of specifications. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 229-G, Newark 2, N. J. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. Celanese® 


Forticel 
Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Mad Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 


& 


PLASTICS 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division 


Dept. 229-G, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
Parts molded by Korris Prod- 


ucts of Lyons, Ill. for G. M. 
Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. NAME 


Please send me New Product Bulletin NP-16 on Forticel Plastic, 


TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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NEW BENDIX MAGNETO-GENERATOR FOR OUTBOARDS 
IMPROVES IGNITION AND KEEPS THE BATTERY CHARGED! 


I he 


two 


Bendix magneto-generator does 
things: It fur- 
magneto 


very iunportant 
reliable low-lensior 
ignition—the 


ust and also current to keep your 


nishes 
type modern airliners 
automatically, 
of lights, 
pumps 


boat battery charged 


for electric starting, the use 


horns. radios. electric bile 


etc. The Bendix 
comes built into the engine 


magneto-gencrator 


It’s a remarkable parallel how 
tendix is helping the booming motor- 
boat business expand its market just 
as it helped the automobile industry 
to obsolete manual starting methods, 
thereby converting millions of women 
and young people from passengers 
into users and customers. The ingeni- 
ous Bendix * Starter Drive, which has 
over a hundred million 


gone into 


automobile and other type engines, is 
now going into thousands of outboard 
engines to help provide electric start- 
ing and, as a result, outboard motor- 
boating is rapidly becoming an every- 
nember-of-the-family pleasure, no 
longer dependent upon a strong arm 


to pull the starter rope 


For larger type boats Bendix builds 
1 complete line of ship-to-shore radios, 
finders, automatic depth 
**fish 
steering, radar, weather instru- 


Zenith * 


arresters, and electric 


direction 


indicators or finders’, auto- 
matic 
carburetors 


fuel 


ments, marine 
and flame 
pumps. 


For 


about any of these products, write 


more detailed information 


to the address below. —TT 


A thousand products . 


Bendix Starter Drive 
installed 


Bendix 
generator 


magneto 
installed 


The 35-HP Oliver Olympus outboard engine 
was first to be equipped with 


new Bendix magneto-generator. 


a million ideas 








USS 


How would you like 
9 months’ extra rent 
from your next 
office building ? 


W wer ALL FAMILIAR with the beautiful new cur- 
tain wall office buildings that are sprouting all 
over the nation. Stainless Steel wall panels are 
the ultimate in maintenance-free design; and 
porcelain-enameled steel panels have no rival in 
their combination of time-tested, rich, durable 
colors and low cost. Then too, the thin steel 
panels permit much greater rentable floor area. 

But never forget the earlier occupancy advan- 
tages of steel wall construction. In one 870,000- 
sq.-ft.-floor-area group of buildings, the builder 
estimated that it would take six months to cover 
the exterior with traditional materials—but 
based on erection speeds actually obtained on 
the job with Stainless Steel covered panels the 
walls could have been completed in three weeks. 
In this case, six months of rent (at $5.00 per sq. 
ft.) came to $2,175,000. Rent for the 21 days 
amounted to $250,000. Potential savings due 
to earlier occupancy add up to a whopping 
$1,925,000 

This, of course, was in addition to the savings 
in structural steel (steel walls are lighter, so 
they reduce the dead weight of the building 
and the additional rental every year due to in- 
creased floor area. 

This is still only part of the story. Why not 
send the coupon and learn more about this 
imaginative new building method? 


United States Steel 
525 William Penn Place, Room 2801 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Send me your free “Walls of Steel"’ booklet 
Name 

Company 

Address 


City Zone 


STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


USS STAINLESS STEEL +> USS STRUCTURAL STEEL 
USS VITRENAMEL SHEETS + USS WINDOW SECTIONS 


USS and Vitrenamel!l are registered trademarks of United States Stee! Corporation 


UNIT & DO Sevra Fe S$ T& & tL 








Whats new on th 













A single dispatcher in Erie oversees 80 
miles of railroad. Simplified diagrams, 
below, representing a 7-mile stretch of 





track, show how his CTC controls ma- 


neuver passing trains, 





TRACK #1 
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1 2:35 A.M, Freight “NY-6" crosses over behind Commodore Vanderbilt to leave track #1 clear 


TRACK #1 
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TRACK 62 EASTBOUND CENTURY 


T 2:40 A.M “NY-6" enters cutoff approaching Buffalo. Eastbound Century will have treck #2 clear 


TRACK #1 WESTBOUND CENTURY 
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TRACK #2 





12:43 A.M, Freight “LS-1," leaving Buffalo, moves out onto track #1 behind westbound Century 


TRACK #1 
WESTBOUND CENTURY FREIGHT “‘s-1" / 
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TRACK #2 


12:46... “LS-1," though running at 60 mph, can travel safely behind 80-mile-an-hour Century 
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New York Central 


The speed of your freight is doubled... 
as our new electronic traffic cop’ 
makes two tracks do the work of four 


WESTBOUND CENTURY 
T_T TS a 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT 


.FREIGHT “Ls-1" 
+e a — —  ) 
WESTBOUND CENTURY 
eee <1 9 | Se ee Cee Sere cc 
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FREIGHT “NY-6”" 
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fo — Fe _t 


FREIGHT “.s-1" 
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EASTBOUND CENTURY 





The New York Central has removed half the tracks 
along one of its busiest sections of right-of-way—163 
miles of main line from Cleveland to Buffalo! 


Yet today the same heavy volume of traffic is being 
maintained on this stretch... and the speed of your 
freight has even been upped to a mile a minute for most 
of the distance—thanks to the careful, confident auto- 
matic traffic directing of a new $6 million “CTC” system. 


Wired for efficiency 
Simply stated, CTC —Centralized Traffic Control—is 
an electronic switching and signal network which en- 
ables us to use only two tracks for all the traffic it once 
took four tracks to handle. 


The new track pattern is duplicated on a master 
control board. Colored lights glow on and off to show 
the progress of each train... the position of switches 
... the situation at stations and passing tracks. A 
single dispatcher can take in the traffic picture at 
a glance. 

Quick switch 
With high-speed crossover and passing tracks located 
at an average of every seven miles along the main line, 
CTC automatically switches passing trains back and 
forth between the two main tracks, using whichever 
stretch is empty. Everything keeps moving—quickly 
and dependably. 


Cleveland to Buffalo is the longest, most modern 
double-tracked CTC system in the world. But more 
such installations are already in progress on the 
Central. And by 1963 we expect to have the whole main 
line between New York and Chicago CTC-controlled. 


Centralized Traffic Control is just one of many rea- 
sons why your shipments move faster and safer on the 
Central. Ask our freight salesman about the other new 
developments that can mean better service than ever— 
at no extra cost to you. 


Route of the "Early Birds’ 
New York Central Railroad 
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Air conditioning...young business with a big future 
....and STEWART-WARNER is there! 


Stewart-Warner’s development of new 
residential and commercial air condition 
ing systems of superior performance is the 
logical result of years of experience in the 
manufacture of our STEWART-WARNER, 
S4fAine and WINKLER lines of fine heating 


equipment. 


We are proud of our success in pioneer- 
ing two of the latest developments in cen- 
tral air conditioning. First are Stewart- 
Warner's new designs which provide for 
the easy combination of air conditioning 
and heating units into one compact, low 
cost system ... regardless of whether sum- 
mer air conditioning is installed at the 
same time, or later than the heating equip- 


ment itself. Second is Stewart-Warner’s 
design of a combination compressor and 
condensing unit for remote installation — 
out-of-doors —to eliminate noise, increase 
cooling efficiency, save valuable indoor 
space and minimize installation costs. 

These new STEWART-WARNER central air 
conditioning systems—in capacities of two, 
three and five tons, both air and water cool- 
ed—provide superior performance in homes 
of all sizes, as well as in offices, stores and 
other commercial establishments. 

This advanced type of air conditioning, 
combined with STEWART-WARNER heating, 
guarantees your unsurpassed year-around 
living —or working —comfort. It’s another 


outstanding example of Stewart-Warner's 
contributions to America’s progress. 

Through the intensive new product 
development efforts of its nine widely- 
diversified, highly-integrated operating 
divisions, Stewart-Warner continues to 
strengthen further its leadership in such 
dynamic, rapidly-growing fields as ad- 
vanced electronics, instrumentation, high 
pressure lubrication, materials handling, 
heating, air conditioning and complex heat 
exchange technology. 

Whoever you are, wherever you live, 
work or travel, Stewart-Warner is there — 
making work easier, life better, America 


more secure. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1628 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 «¢ 351 MacDonald Avenue, Belleville, Ontario 


Symbol 
of 
Excellence 


These ore the QUALITY PRODUCTS of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION: 
ALEMITE Industrial and Automotive Lubrication Equipment, Lubricants and Chemicals; 
STEWART-WARNER Electronics Equipment and Systems, Commercial and Military; 

Casters, Wheels and other Materials Handling Devices, Fie-Ti¥ Office Chair Controls; 
STEWART-WARNER Speedometers and other Automotive, Industrial and Marine Instruments; 
South Wind Aviation Heat Exchange Products and Instant Automotive Heaters; 
STEWART-WARNER, SA4f4)pe and WINKLER Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment; 

Die Castings; Hobbs Electric Hour Meters; Gaasick-Sack Furniture Hardware," 


ALL OF ABOVE TRADEMAR ARE 


EWART-WARNER " 





“LYON QUALITY DESIGN 


ee —_. makes 


THE DIFFERENCES” 





STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS, for example. When you 
buy folding chairs, you’re investing in comfortable, 
safe seating. Compare Lyon chairs by those standards 
before you buy. 


This same quality design makes the difference in every 
one of the more than 1500 standard Lyon items, a few of 
which are shown below. 


CALL YOUR LYON DEALER. He offers the world’s 
most diversified line of steel equipment. Equally 
important, he can show you how to get the most for 
your money in terms of saved time and space. 


For maximum strength We can manufacture special items to your specifications. 
and long life, all LYON 
chairs feature channel 
frame construction, the LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
bile. ae a. ee General Offices: 710 Monroe Ave., Avrora, Ill. 
ac the aoaicnemiiaas Factories in Avrora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
‘ Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 
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OVER 1500 ITEMS 
for Business, 
Industry, 
Institutions 





THE IMPACT OF ON TODAY'S BUSINESS 


THE TOOLS OF AUTOMATION 
ARE BUILT BY AUTOMATION 


As a builder of the tools of automation, Reliance Electric and Engineering Com- 
pany has applied the best principles of this formula in designing an automated plant. 

The new Ashtabula, Ohio Plant of Reliance which began full production early 
this year, represents an entirely new concept in efficient manufacturing of electric 
motors from 1 to 40 hp. 


Techniques of automation were not considered feasible for relatively short run 
production, such as encountered in the manufacture of industrial electric motors. 


Reliance engineers, working with many suppliers, designed and built a plant 
that is so flexible even single order lots can be run economically. 


Automation afforded the most economical solution, providing fast production 
to meet customer specifications and maintaining the Reliance high standard of 
quality. 


. RELIANCE tremens ce + 


DEPT. 347A, CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO 
Seles Offices and Distributors in principal cities 
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HORSEPOWER FOR 
AUTOMATION 
BY RELIANCE 


This transfer machine, typical of 
machinery now in use at Reliance, is 
powered by 33 Reliance A-c motors. It 
is capable of machining 36 different 
motor frame castings at rates up to 70 
units per hour. 


A Reliance V*S Drive increased the 
production of this machine by provid- 
ing a variable speed feed drive for the 
milling station, furnishing exact cut- 
ting rates and rapid tool traversing. 


The transfer machine does the work 
of a milling machine, 11 vertical turret 
lathes, a multiple spindle drill and a 
five-spindle drill. 


If you would like further information 
on Reliance Drives for any type of ma- 
chinery, write for Bulletin ‘A-1555-B, 
“Widening the Horizons of Automation”’. 

A ise 





Curves don’t come too sharp or hills too steep for this 
nimble new Chevy. It’s sweet, smooth and sassy with new 
velvety V8 power, new roadability, a new ride and every- 
thing it takes to make you the relaxed master of any 
road you travel. 


Bring on the mountains! This new Chevy takes steep grades with 
such an easy-going stride you hardly even give them a thought. 
There’s plenty of lean-muscled power tucked away under that hood, 


° 9 just rarin’ to handle any hill you ai 
an . just rarin’ to han iny hill you aim it at. 
The } oad is Li | And no matter how curvy the road may be, a light touch keeps 
Chevrolet right on course. You'll like the 
solid, even-keel way it stays put on sharp 
[ | / turns, 
DiI f f rat CAN A car has to have a special kind of build 
and balance to handle and ride and run like 
a Chevy. It has to have Chevrolet’s low, - = 
k if wide stance, its outrigger type rear springs, 1 Lj SA 
its carefully engineered weight distribution 
m a e Y with the pounds in the right places! Drive CHEVROLET 
this sweet, smooth, and sassy performer at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet 


breathe hard f %:00.0 ees soe. vos 2 


o < ° 
eee 


More beautifully built and shows it—the new Chevrolet with Body by Fisher. 





Whats Now in Steel... 


ALUMINUM, PLASTICS AND MACHINERY FROM RYERSON 


Information on stocks and services and other recent developments of interest 
to men concerned with cost-cutting opportunities, sources of supply and 
availability of steel, aluminum, plastics and metal-working machinery. 


STRUCTURALS—Greatly improved structural stocks after many months of short 
supply is the biggest news at Ryerson plants. Even many of the heavier 
sections for which demand is strongest are now available for 

immediate shipment. 


PLATES—Stocks of heavy carbon steel plates are now much improved—and light 
plates continue in excellent supply. Moreover, these plates are produced to 
a new specification with more closely controlled chemical analysis resulting 
in better forming, welding and machining qualities. 


HOT ROLLED CARBON STEEL BARS, including bar-size (light-structural) 
shapes—Huge Ryerson stocks of practically every size and shape now ensure 
immediate shipment of your company's requirements. Angles, channels and tees 
in bar sizes (below 3") are in equally good supply. 


PRE-PAINTED SHEETS AND STRIP—To save yov costly finishing operations 
Ryerson can now furnish steel sheets or slit coils pre-finished with durable 
baked enamel. Steel can be finished one side or two, in any plain color or in 
your choice of several patterns—and users report that the painted finish 
stands up under cutting and forming operations without cracking or peeling. 
Unusually large sheet and coil stocks plus unequalled processing facilities 
round out Ryerson sheet and strip service. 


NEW ALLOY PLATE STOCKS—Due in July, midwestern stocks of A8620 plate 
steel in 1/2" to 6" thicknesses. This case hardening steel, ideal for rings, 
discs, gears, etc., can be furnished in flats or flame-—cut blanks. These 
stocks supplement eastern stocks of E8615 plates. Also coming this summer: 
Eastern stocks of 4140 alloy plate. 


STAINLESS, CARBON STEEL TUBING AND COLD FINISHED BARS—Al11 types 
and sizes available in the nation's largest stocks—including nickel—bearing 
stainless, supply of which was, until recently, affected by nickel shortage. 


ALUMINUM FOR ARCHITECTURAL USE NEWLY AVAILABLE—Ryerson plants 
supplying aluminum can now furnish Type 5005 in sheets and coils. This type 
is especially suitable for architectural use because it closely matches the 
finish of architectural aluminum extrusions—and it takes clear or color 
anodizing very satisfactorily. 


PVC PLASTIC PIPE IN LARGE DIAMETERS—S'' and 10'' pipe in both schedule 40 
and 80 have been added to growing Ryerson stocks of the remarkably anti- 
corrosive plastic—Ryertex—Omicron polyvinyl chloride. Valves and fittings 
of PVC for these big sizes also available. 


QUICK MACHINERY DELIVERIES FROM STOCK—Machinery demand continues strong 
but improved production facilities have resulted in quicker deliveries of 
many types of metal—fabricating machinery available from Ryerson. This is 
true of equipment produced by Kling, Dreis & Krump, Bertsch, Wysong & Miles 
and several others. Some of the more popular models are even available 

from stock. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS: NEW YORK © BOSTON « WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DETROIT e PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO 
CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE © ST. LOUIS ¢ LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE © SEATTLE 













































BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK 


JULY 27, 1957 But don’t count on a swift rise. Government efforts at economy, for 
one thing, will be a restraining influence. For another, business inventories 
haven’t been pulled down enough to require quick replenishment. 








Production now seems to have passed its low point for this year. 


It will take a couple of months to judge the vigor of any upturn. 






This year’s adjustment, if such a small slide in physical output deserves 
A BUSINESS WEEK such a name, has réally been painful in very few lines. Industrial produc- 
tion (making allowance for seasonal trends) seems to have declined no 
more than 3% or 4% from last winter’s peak. 


SERVICE 
American business, by and large, hasn’t felt any correction at all if 
you measure things in dollar terms 


The value of all goods produced and services rendered in this year’s 
first quarter rose at an estimated annual rate of more than $3-billion; the 
second quarter’s rate of gain is put at $4.4-billion. 


These figures, if they stand up on subsequent revision, would represent 
only a very slightly slower rate of gain than last year’s first half. 






Increases in gross national product so far this year bring its present 
annual rate to $43344-billion—and pretty much assure that 1957 as a whole 
will top $435-billion by a fair margin. 


This would better 1956’s showing ($414.7-billion) by at least 5%. The 
gain during 1956 was 6% and in 1955 it was 842%. 






Personal income (which has a sort of hen-and-egg relationship to gross 
national production—flowing from output while, at the same time, helping 
to generate it) goes on rising in its turn. 


The total for the year will be close to $344-billion, about $17-billion 
better than in 1956. 






Improvement in personal income provides the basis for healthy retail 
sales. But how good a year it will be for retailers still depends on what 
portion of income consumers decide to spend and what they choose to buy. 


It’s hard, at this point, to predict any boom in durable goods. 


Consumer spending for this type of merchandise has been following 
exactly the same pattern as last year. And the latest survey of people’s 
buying intentions (page 53) indicates, if anything, a little apathy. 


Caution on the part of consumers may to some extent arise from the 
fact that jobs are a little harder to get this summer than last. 










In any event, available evidence points to the fact that they spent no 
more for goods of all kinds in the second quarter than in the first (after 
seasonal allowances). And they put a good bit more into savings. 


Nevertheless, spending for services continued its consistent rise. 
an @ao= 


Autos unquestionably will play the key role in whatever autumn upturn 
PAGE 27 we are to have, but it is a mistake to pin too-high hopes on them. 
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There will, of course, be a sharp gain in output from the third quarter 
to the fourth. But it won’t be so large as a year ago (mainly because this 
year’s third quarter is running well ahead); and last year’s 1.6-million-car 
fourth-quarter production was good in its own right. 


This year’s old-model cleanup has its interesting aspects. 


Dealers’ stocks are only a little smaller than a year ago. And manu- 
facturers are turning out more cars this summer so as not to repeat last 
year’s error of running many dealers short before new models come out 


This, as anyone can see, is slicing the market very delicately. Any 
misjudgment would result in an end-of-season scramble. 


The exact level of demand for new cars from October on will be deter- 
mined by how many people have been waiting to see General Motors’ new 
models—and on how well they like what they see. 


Chevrolet will be making a particularly determined bid to wipe out 
the small lead that Ford has taken so far this year. 


And Ford, in an effort to hold its advantage, is understood to be 
making more than the routine face-lifting changes. 


Chrysler has been bending every effort to maintain or increase its 
improvement. On the latest reports on output and registrations, its models 
have 20% of the market against 15% a year ago. 


Textile mill operations will make more favorable comparisons with a 
year ago during the remainder of 1956—but this will be at least partly 
due to the slump that set in during last year’s late months. 

Earlier evidences of a pickup this summer seem to have been built 
up a little too hopefully. 

Many mills have been giving workers a few days “extra vacation” 
this month. And last month’s figures on cotton consumption, just now 
at hand, were no better than those for a year earlier. 


Cotton’s most satisfactory figures come from the export side: Almost 
7%-million bales had been shipped with several days still to go in the season 
ending July 31, the New York Cotton Exchange Service reports. 

— 


Don’t forget to discount business indicators that now seem, super- 
ficially, to be spurting ahead of a year ago—the steel strike period. 


To some degree, this is true of the last couple of weeks’ gains of around 
10% for production of electric power. (More normal gains, earlier this year, 
were in the neighborhood of 5%.) 


Even more deceptive are the gains in railway freight traffic which, 
prior to this artificial stimulus, for many months had trailed a year ago. 


Confidence is growing in steel that the low has been seen. 


Operations this week were scheduled at better than 81% of capacity, 
the equivalent of nearly 2.1-million tons of ingot. Each of the preceding 
three weeks had been below 80%. 
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Here's a new way to make a box 

It illustrates how Tenite Polyethylene plas 
tic is being used to simplify product manu 
facture and improve product design. No 


Redesigning assembly operations are needed to make 


these boxes. They come out of the molding 


machine completely finished. Top, bottom, 


in. polyethylene hinges, and clasp are all molded in one 


piece of colorful Tenite Polyethylene 
t t The boxes can be made in any color and 
Can Cu Cos Ss, can be formed with surfaces to simulate 
wood grain or leather .. . or product names 
add sales appeal can be molded right in, if desired. They‘re 
practically unbreakable, too, since the re- 
silient plastic quickly recovers from crushing 
or other abuse. 
Does this new use for versatile Tenite 
Polyethylene point the way to possible pro 
duction economies and product improve- 
ments for you? Write for information on this 
useful plastic, and feel free to discuss your 
ideas with us. EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


WEIN 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 


1932—EASTMAN’S 25TH YEAR IN PLASTICS—1957 





THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


How cutouts from steel 


coils cut down ear costs 





No matter how vour new ear is stvled. 


steel in continuous lengths means a saving 


CLOTHES and — cars. Milady chic 
and style-conscious knows’ what 
she wants in both, although it’s likely 
that she neither knows nor cares how 
the parts of steel that add up to the 
car she now drives are processed. 

But whether she knows it or not, 
today’s manufacturing techniques play 


an important part in making possible, 
economically, the advanced styling 
concepts that the ladies have really 
taken to. And one of the most impor- 
tant advances in modern automobile 
production is this: 

Separate parts of the whole—roof, 
hood, doors, side and deck panels, 


fenders and so on—are blanked out of 
the finest quality steel from coils 
and not, as was once the case, from 
sheets. Result: an appreciable saving 
in manufacturing time and costs which 
means more for your money in the 
cars you buy. 


Greatly Curtails Waste 


It’s a saving that’s almost primer-like 
in its simplicity. For example, take 
the cutout pattern of a hood blanked 
from steel. Its angled shape is such 
that by alternately reversing the 
pattern, the hoods can be cut out 
of a continuous length, or coil, of steel. 
See diagram. ) 


=: 


“ 











Hoods can be blanked out side by 
side from the full length of the coil, 
with no waste other than a fragment 
of steel at each end. But when hoods 
or other odd-shaped parts or panels 
are blanked out of steel in sheets, a 
great many sheets must be used in- 
stead of a single coil. And each sheet 
loses its two end fragments as scrap 
waste. (Steel in coils is obtainable in 
lengths of thousands of feet; the 
maximum practical length of steel in 
sheets is about eighteen feet. 


Strength, Ductility **Musts” 


After the pieces are blanked out of the 
coils, they are fed into stamping 
presses for the proper curvature and 
formation of the separate parts. Every 
step of the fabricating of automobile 
parts takes strong and ductile steel, for 


it must work properly to the limits of 


the forming dies. And for long die life, 
it must also be uniform. 

The pressures and stresses of deep 
drawing operations demand careful 
processing and control if the steel is to 
flow true to form. A well prepared sur- 
face is required, too, for the best 
paint adhesion and appearance. 


















National's Role 


National Steel-- particularly through 
its Great Lakes Steel Corporation in 
Detroit—is a major supplier of the 
steels used in manufacturing the beau- 
tiful automobiles that Milady, and 
everyone in her family, looks forward 
to with eager anticipation each year 
With ideal facilities for making 
wide sheets, Great Lakes can deliver 
coils of the maximum weight that can 
be readily handled by present trans- 
portation facilities. This means exten- 
sive savings to its customers through 
continuous processes, production effi- 
ciencies and reduced scrap losses 
Through the skilled engineering 
and manufacturing of the automobile 
industry, this nation each year enjoys 
safer, stronger, more economical cars. 
Our constant goal—through research 
and cooperation with the automobile 
industry—is to make better and bet- 
ter steel for still greater 
strength and economy in the cars 
and trucks of today and tomorrow. 


safety, 


-~, 


Steel in coils is fed into machinery where 
the individual parts and panels are neatly 
blanked out of the metal with a maxi- 
mum of efficiency, a minimum of waste 
—as seen in this blanking of hood panels. 


Blanked parts are fed into stamping 
presses for the curvature and formation 
of the ductile steel into finished parts. 
Stampings are carefully inspected, then 
shipped out in volume to assembly plants. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS IS 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 

THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA TRON ORE COMPANY 

NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 

NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NATIONAL STEEL 4 CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Tough TAPE that 
takes print! 


ind identification on both product and container was 


difficult job for this manufacturer—until he thought of tape. 
Now, printed “Scotch” Brand Acetate Fibre Tape does it quickly, 
easily——and economically. Tape resists scuffing and abrasion 
ticks tight to coated surface of chain links. 

linding the right tape for the requirement was easy: the 
nanufacturer came to 3M. Tape specialists chose from over 300 

pes of pressure-sensitive tapes in the “‘Scotch”’ Brand family. 
They recommended an acetate fibre tape for its tough backing, 
trength and its printable surface. 

Perhaps vou have a need for just such a tape. It’s wet-proof, 
long-aging and sticks to most any surface. It’s available in 12 
brilliant colors—plus transparent. 

Or perhaps you have a need for one of the 300 other “Scotch” 
Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes. If so, please write. We're anxious 
to help you. And there’s no charge or obligation, of course. 


ACETATE FIBRE TAPE... . one of over 3 ssure-Sensilive Tapes, trademarked 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


COT 


Look what you 
can do with it! 


BUNDLING |t 


FREE BOOKLE 
printed and d 
sure-Sensitive 1p 
Minnesota Mini 
Co., EL-77, St 
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The World's Strange Pattern of... 
Production... Prices...and Money 


Brazil 


Canada.. 


France 

Italy 

Japan 

West Germany 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


United Kingdom 
United States 








Current 
Central 
Bank 
Rate 


Cost of 
Living 
(% change 


'55-'56) 


Money 
Supply 
(% change 
'55—'56) 


18 2 22 6 


3.0 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
38 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








* The Bank of Canada has a flexible bank rate which is set at 4 of 1% above the Treasury bill rate 


and has averaged 4° 
Data: Bank for International Settlements 
Bank of New York 


International Monetary Fund; United Nations; 


Federal Reserve 


Inflation: Worldwide Paradox 


It isn’t a classic setting for inflation. Demand is slacken- 


ing, and expansion is leveling off. Yet both prices and wages 


continue to climb, even to accelerate. 


This is a new kind of inflation to challenge economic 


theories. 


HE CHART ABOVE brings together 
booth of the economic clements that 
are mystifying economists all over the 
world. Most countries last year con 
tinued to expand production, though 
not so fast as the vear before. Mean- 
while, their cost of living continued to 
climb, and even faster than before. 

This led most countries to cut down 
on the availability of money and to 
make it more costly to borrow. Results 
of this attempt to slow the rise in 
prices were not always successful. All 
over the free world this week, the 
officials who staff the economic and 
financial posts of government are 


The experts are still choosing their weapons. 


wrestling with the problem of inflation 
e Worldwide Action—Evidence of 
high-level concern over a peculiar kind 
of inflation has been piling up: 

In Japan, the government clamped 
controls on imports and cut public 
spending, to try to arrest inflation. 

In France, import controls and a 
wage-price freeze have been put into 
effect. 

In Sweden, the Riksbank (counter 
part of our Federal Reserve) increased 
its discount rate to 5%, though this 
led to the dismissal of the bank’s 
chairman by Sweden’s premier 


In Britain, Prime Minister Harold 


Macmillan called for increased pro 
duction and increased saving. To help 
in the fight inflation, he 
summoned a meeting of experts drawn 
from industry, politics, and labor 

In the U.S., the Fed’s anti-infla 
tionary policy forced the Treasury Dept 
to offer 4% for money—the 
highest rate in 24 years (page 35 
¢ International View—Meanwhile, the 
Bank for International Settlement 
tated that “the persistence of inflation 
iry pressures” is a dominating factor in 
economic development today and might 
upset the precarious balance of world 
trade. The United Nations World 
Economic Survey noted a general “‘los: 
of economic momentum” and ques 
tioned reliance on monetary policy to 
combat new inflationary pressures. 


against 


one-yCal 


|. A Different Inflation 


The degree of inflation varies from 
country to country. Pressure is most 
marked in the less developed nations of 
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Asia and Latin America, yet it is also 
severe in such countries as Britain and 
I'rance, despite the strong measures 
those governments have taken to fight 
the rise in wages and prices 

This isn’t the first 

ld has faced an inflationary out- 
break. There was one at the end of 
World War II, another during the 
Korean War. The London Economist 
this week speaks of “the 


time the free 


continuing 
crisis Of our times—the fall in the value 
of our money.” 

lhis time, 


pre ure 
} lI 


inflationary 
respects from 


however, the 
differs in many 
the previous outbreaks 

e There is none of the war 
cnforced liquidity that sent prices soat 
World War I 

¢ There is no such pvyramiding of 
forces as set the stage for the Korean 
inflation: a big upsurge of defense spend 
ing on top of 


ing after 


1 strong consumer de- 
mand that has been pent up during the 
carlier years 

bd Indeed, 


aici ind in 


letdown in 
countric Ihe U.N 


‘considerable 


there is 
SOTNIC 
report notes 
pa itv, notably 
ilso in building and 
tr The fall-off in 
ipacity not fullv utilized in some of 
the mo idvanced industrial 
tries ( is the U.S 
(cermany In 
ictually 
¢ Industrial expansion has slowed 
most of the 
ipital 
been cut 


unused ca 
in consumer goods but 
incillary indus 
demand k wes 
coun 
Britain, and 
Denmark consume! 
spending declined last veat 
down in world; in 

expenditures 
British and 
for example, ar 


1955 


SsoTHc¢ 
untric have 
even German 
spending, now below 
their pe iks In the U.S. the 
rate of gain has slowed : 
¢ The Paradox—A slackening of de 
mand and a slowing of expansion aren't 
ordinarily associated with 
pressure. Yet have 
ing in most 
and 


inflationary 
been climb- 
countries, and industrial 


rising 


wages 
consumer prices are 

The persistent tendency of wages and 
prices to increase when the rate of eco- 
nomic growth is declining has puzzled 
cconomic policymakers in most govern 
ments. It is particularly puzzling in 
countries as the U.S., Canada, and 
sritain, where restrictive credit policies 
have limited the money supply without 
interrupting the trend toward higher 
pi Cs 


1 
sucn 


In Canada, the money supply actu- 
lly decreased last vear, vet consumer 
In Great Britain, the 
supply was limited to a 1.1% 
increase, vet the cost of living rose 
3.6 In the U.S., the Fed’s restric 
tive credit policy kept the increase in 
the money supply to less than 1%, yet 
prices rose 3%. Moreover, this price 
rise accelerated in the first half of 1957. 
¢ Worldwide Trend—l'or the world as 
a whole, in fact, this has been the trend 
—a speedup in the price rise while pro 


> aa 
price s rose 5 


mone 
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duction remains rather stable. ‘There 
is no simple explanation for this para- 
dox, but the U.N. report ascribes it 
in many countries to a production bot- 
tieneck in a few key industries such as 
stecl, power, and capital equipment. 

Shortages in these fields, the U.N 
experts say, have held supply below de 
mand and have 
the general growth of the economy.” 

Another element 
in the rate of growth in productivity. 
Output per man-hour failed 
in most countries last vear, to continuc 
growing as it had been. Demand for 
outside the shortage fields 

has dropped, but employment has not 
dipped corresponding), 

On the contrary, earnings of workers 
in most countries risen sharph 
In Japan, hourly earnings went up 10 
last vear: in Western Germany, 9 
in Belgium, France, Britain, and Swe 
den, 8 
¢ Full Employment—Employment has 
been maintained at a high level in the 
face of a drop in 
partly because most governments are 
committed to “full employment” pol 
This makes it difficult to bring 
large-scale readjustments in na 
It is hard to shift re 
sources, including manpower, without 
temporary disclocations 

In the U.S. there 
shifts in manpower 


ing to services 


“ae 
acted as 1 Drake on 


mav be a decline 


ill irkedly, 


nal goods 


h IV¢ 


consumer demand 


ICICS 
about 
tional economies 


have been 
from 


but thev give 


SOTMC 
manutfactur- 
no prom 
ise of eliminating the problem any time 
in the near future Thev have 
it a time when a baby boom is increas- 
ing near-future total demand vet the 
work force is abnormally low becausc 
of the dip of the birth rate in the 
1930 Thus, although production per 
man is still rising, slowly, there aren't 
sight to meet all 
needs in the key industries 


COTHEC 


enough workers in 
expansion 
or to keep wages down 


ll. Anti-Inflation Record 


Opinion is divided as to the effective 
orthodox fiscal and monetary 
weapons in dealing with the current 
outbreak of inflation The Bank for 
International Settlements, which fa 
vors the orthodox approach, feels that 
restrictive monetary policies adopted by 
ilmost all countries helped to check 
inflation. But it admits that they did 
not eliminate it. 

Ihe U.N. group, on the other hand, 
is dubious about the continued use of 
monetary and fiscal restraints. This 
policy, the U.N. experts say, “though 
it lessened pressure from the demand 
side, may at the same time have con- 
tributed to rising pressure on some 
prices, especially on building, from the 
cost side.” 

The U.N. group is sharply critical 


of general controls that don’t discrim- 


ness of 


inate between differcut t vor- 
rowers. 

“When the underlying conditions 
ire not comparable,” the report says, 
“such policies may be highly discrim- 
inatory in their effect. A uniform mon- 
etary policy without allowance for spe- 
cial circumstances is no more likely to 
is between different sectors 
economy than would be a uni- 


tax imposed on all in- 


be ‘neutral 
of the 
form imcome 


COTMCS 


without exemption.” 


Ill. Which Policy, Then? 


Just as varving degrees of 
inflationary pressure, there are varying 
policies to deal with it. And the choice 
of anti-inflationar often in 
volves disagreements between the gov- 
ernment and the central bank. This 
kind of conflict was behind the dropping 
of the Swedish bank chairman after he 
had raised the bank rate to 5% 

e Last Word—Few countries have as 
independent a central bank as the U.S., 
where the Federal Reserve has carried 
out its restrictive policies even when 
the Administration objected. In gen 
eral. the world’s monetary managers 
been able to get government ip 
proval of their policies; 
siderable cooperation between the cen 
tral bank and the finance minister. But 
it is seldom that tl manager 


there are 


methods 


h iv¢ 


there is con- 


he monetar\ 


can get in the last word 


Nonetheless, the fight against infla- 
tion has been largely in the hands of 
the monetary This. is in 
contrast to the immediate postwar pc- 
riod. when inflation was fought solely 
bv fiscal taxation 
to go along with balanced budgets— 
while monetary generally 
easv. Since 1951, most countries have 
resorted to tighter credit, again in com- 
bination with budget balancing, to hold 
down inflation 

¢ European Tactics—In Britain, where 
prices have been rising steadily, both 
fiscal and monetary measures have been 
used. The Bank of England has not 
been content with general and indirect 
controls over credit; it has applied 
specific controls to consumer credit 
and has directed the banking system 
to hold down loans to industry. 

In France, the central bank has been 
restricting credit to the banking system 
by applving penalty rates for borrowing 
Each commercial bank is permitted 
to borrow up to a certain amount at 
the minimum rate of 4%. If it wants 
to borrow more, it must pay a highe: 
rate, which in France is termed “going 
into hell.” And if it exceeds a second, 
higher level, it has to pay a still greater 
penalty. 
¢ Trade Problem—Most European 
countries have resorted to special meas- 
ures because, unlike the U.S., they 
face a_balance-of-payments problem. 


iuthorities 


means—bv increased 


polic \ 


Was 
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Some of the economi low-down in 
ittempts to 
position 


Europe comes from their 
keep their external 
teriorating 

Rises 
erated a demand for 
be met only by 
But the relative decline in productivity 
has hurt balance be 
tween exports has 


thre wh out of 


from de- 


have 
that 
imports. 


In consumer mcome gen 


goods can 


increased 


exports, so the 
imports and 

whack 
¢ Inflation Encouraged—While the cur- 


been 


rent inflation in Europe is less marked 
than in the two previous rounds, it is 
much more most of Latin 
Amcrica. There, few countries have re- 
sorted to central bank action 
On the contrary, thev have allowed the 
money supply to multiply 
server puts it, “Some countries are suf 
fering from inflation, but Latin America 
is suffering from inflationism.”’ 

The fact is that most of the world’s 
less developed nations are using in 


scrious in 


strong 


\s one ob 


flationary methods as a means of expan- 
sion. 

¢ Self Doubt—There’s little disposition 
in the more advanced countries to be 
sanctimonious, though. As time 
on, more and more financial experts arc 
becoming dissatished with the way the 
orthodox approaches to the inflation 
problem are working. As one of them 
“Until we demonstrate that we 
can do a good deal better than we are, 
we can’t give ourselves airs.” 


goes 


SAYS, 


The Higher Cost of Borrowing 


The Treasury has offered 4% interest—highest in 24 years 


—in refunding a $24-billion batch of securities. The rise is 


bound to affect all interest rates. 


reasury, the nation’s big 
the lead last 
w high level of 


iffect all other 


weck 


OLTOWCI TCasul 

ed bv the ral Re 
SCI ve credit p icv, which 
has erely li ted the mone 
When it las nt to the 
Mav te 


irities nev l 


upph 
market in 
hange of maturing 
it had to pay 
out cash to 28 of the private holders 
banks and 


f ; 
1¢ 


orporations de spite the 


that the interest it was willing to 
offered in ex- 
hange—34 for an 114-month cer 
tificate, 32 for a 43-vear note—was 
bout what the market expected 

¢ Three Choices—Last week. the Treas 
kn ha s on having 
flop. It offered Iders of 


in maturing 


pav on the securities 


t . 1 
t inother 


$24-billion 


A one-' 
\ four-) 


rtificate that 
] 


end of two 


invthing 


N 
the highest 
$5 over what it paid last ve 
e Orchids . . .—Th« 
I'reasurv to pav a 


it needs 


of the 
high price for the 
was hailed both bv the 
market and the Federal Reserve 
laration of the 


ipproval, but in private official 


willingn¢ 


mone 
mone' 
There was no public dec 
led’s 
expressed satisfaction 

In the market itself, there 
was a widespread feeling that behind 
the terms was the desire of the out 
lreasurv team, Secv. George M 
Secv. W. Ran 


mone 


going 


Humphrey and Under 
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dolph Burgess, to make a good showing 
e ... And Brickbats—This does not 
that the offering will be a 
omplet itself 


he $9.1-bil 


mecan new 
success. The ‘Treasur 
xpected that 1 portion of f 


held by 


would be 


] 


lion corporations and_ banks 


turned in for cash his is be 
holders jucezed 
others ‘ the ‘J 
to offer even sweeter 
omes back to the 
Moreover, the ‘Treasurv will face a 
strong attack from Democrats in Con 
eress who feel that the new rates ar 
Humphrey has alrea m 
pleted his testimony before the Senat 
l’inance Committee, so Burgess will be 
the main target of Democrati iticism 
The Treasury had littl 
paving high rates if it wanted to make 
1 successful showing. It was a case, sa 
one dealer, of the Fed letting thé Treas- 
urv do its job for it. As long as the Fed 
keeps money tight, the Treasury faces a 
difficult problem. On the one hand, it 
has to par the market rate On the 
other, it experience a tain 
of cashing in by 


1us¢ onic 


( ish while 


market next time. 


CXCCSSIVE 


choice about 


will Ct 
mount holders who 
themselves arc squeezed 

¢ Widespread Effect—The« 


the Treasury 


that 


1 WwW he Ic 


rates 


is Offering mean 


ile readjustment in the entire interest 


rate structure. For example, the new 
3% rate for the four-month certifi 
cate will add up to an upward adjust 
ment in the 9l-dav Treasury bill rate 
I'his week, the Treasury bill vield went 
up above 3.2 from 3.09% the weck 
before 

Other interest 
make similar 
4% rate for one-year money puts it for 
the first time on the level as the 
prime rate charged by commercial 
banks. Bankers this week con 
sidering increasing the prime to 44% 
in order to maintain the differential 
that normally exists between the price 
the Treasury has to pay r one-vear 


rates are bound to 


moves. ‘The ‘Treasur\ 


Salnic 


were 


money and the price charged busine 
borrowers 
Actually, very few business borrowe1 
prime rate. Most 
corporations not only are paying higher 
interest charges, but are also 
keep a portion of their loan on deposit 
Thus, the effective 
nearer 5 than 4° 
¢ Impact on Bends—The bond market 
will also feel the impact of th 
rates Although corporate issu ire 
currently vielding more than the new 
l'reasury offerings, underwriters say that 
seeking to sell will 
ofter en higher well 
terms This week, for ex 
Paciic Gas & Electric Co. 
$60-million in 32-vear bond 
yriced to vield 4.95 which were not 
fundable for the next five vears. If 
had been offered before the Treasur 
refunding, sav market men, the rat 
$75 
borrowing cost 
without the 
fact 1 
credit and 


ire now getting the 
made ti 


prime rate is already 


new 


companies ponds 


have t rates as 


uld have been 
It is probably 
would 
I'reasurv leading the way. The 
that demand for bank 
rings in the capital market are slated 


This 


nea©rei 
that 

have climbed even 
new 


normally occurs in. the 


tavs 
will not loosen it 
upph But 
mean that 
managers will raise the discount 
member banks for 
vings from the Fed. To in 
the rate explains one officia 
vould be to indicate that a still 
geressive policy might be in th 
making. Moreover, it would imply that 
the Fed had already made 
strength of the demand for 
actually 


on the mone 


not necessarily 


the charge 
borro rcase 


now 


HOT? 


up its min 
is to the 


isserted 


credit before demand 
itself 

¢ Out of Joint—But the discount rate, 
still at 3%, is 
line with other 
upward shift in other rates will make 
it even that the 
Fed will have to go up, if only to in- 
sure that when it decides to case, the 
discount rate can be be lowered without 


fast tumbling of all other rate 


now considered out of 


interest rates Ihe 


more so. It may be 
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= 
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['V filming of Dave Garroway show gives visitors a 


hance to ham, or send a signal to the home-folks 


BOAT TRIP (right) around Manhattan gives out-ot- 
towners a ring-side view of New York's shore and skyline. 


Summer 


New York City’s “Summer Fes- 
tival” theme is attracting droves 
of free-spending vacationists. 


HIS SUM 
¥ urist 
Vhev'll gaw! 
t the tall 
low Pied 
of Chinat 
Libert) B 
spent ipbou n n 

lo New York | nessmen, the tour- 
ists’ $100-million—with its manifold 
turnove! ; fr course, more impressive 
than the touris inerar\ It en 
more impressiv wuse it backs up the 


contention o sroup of promoters that 
New York’s mmer Festival” is tied 
directly to tourist spending 

Most cities, usually with the coopera- 
tion of business groups, spend heavily 


GREAT WHITE WAY offers the best “legit” shows and the pick of the new movies. on promotions—pageants, music festivals, 


Manhattanites sometimes complain that out-of-towners buy up all the choice seats. special sporting events—to lure summer 
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] 
lual sum 


y York 


nt 
N 


S Lilith 
loll 1] , t ¢ Workings— 1! 
¢ Nobody But Gimbel—| } 

B iF.G 

B 


I f two pamph- 
t rea s; and the ci na the bureau $1] 
higure 1 e to >00 earl month rent on a $40,000 building 
the members ar the near Grand Central Station 
; made up of restaurants, the I'he bureau publicizes all New York 
etail stores, and other business 


ittractions, but gives special emphasis 
rests. 


support NIGHT CLUBS such as Latin Quarter get 


the program financially. In addition a big slice of “Summer Festival’ business 





( to those business groups that 
Originally, the bureau set up an ac- 
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MAYFLOWER II is the latest, and may 


season's attractions. Between 2-million and 


cau fieldmen visit industrial plant 
lubs. and schools, t spread w rd of 
thie g| rv of the festival At times, the 
ureau works hand-in-hand wit 

nim ttraction ! if stan 
hen the Mayflower II pen hou 

planned for New \¥ 

Of I LI n rest 
t test them t New papers 

1 hou n full-size Summ 
lh estival tions, extolling th t 

t 1 hartme li t TCS res 
t flag Wrap package l pecial 

| 

untin Llotels emb« tat iC with 
festival sticker, and restaurants fe 
ture festival luncheons 
¢ Something for Everybody—In_ thi 

k just past, the visitor could choose 
f n SO major hotcls, ofterm m 
mdanhon inging from S35 ht $5 | 
d He could spend his cating and 
drinking hou n cxot taurants 


swank (or not-so-swank) night clubs, th« 
Automat, or espresso cafes I yuld 
hop in expensive specialty shops 
browse through bargain bascments 
He could visit more than 15 museum 


including the Modern Museum of 
Art, to see the exhibition of Picasso’ 


orks—four zoos, an aquarium, and a 
planctarium, all at normal fec 
I'wentv-six sightsecing servic ould 
ferrv him in and around Manhattan bi 
bus and = cruiser I'welve Broadway 
productions, a host of TV and _ radio 
shows, and scores of movie houses could 


entertain him. He could relax in Cen 
tral Park and see a jazz concert, heat 
iolins in tiny bistros, or listen to Ris« 
Stevens’ Carmen at Lewisohn Stadium 


FUN FOR ALL includes (left, top to 
bottom) the Empire State Building, the 
Museum of Modern Art, baseball at the 
Polo Grounds, Fifth Avenue stores, and 
1 search for a tong war in Chinatown 


zee a 
coe Fa 
. ; ; ~ ee . 


turn out to be the most popular, of this 


3-million will prowl its decks 


He uld queue up with the crowd 


iting t xpiore tft 


(ran 1 Hole ! 1 p t 
lien t Mac 1 Sq Garden. H 
uld Dp I D ' { nearby 1 

Lh Du n upp t 
lam ft tting ¢ f | 
vanted nu l I nl ingst 
¢ Evaluation—Busin en who watch 
the tI m ofr t llin | ig Ne 
York stc ing KS are win 
that th ncre Wn r¢ u 
jue in n i] isure to the Sum 
CI h« t i l 

During the t nmer month t 
56 Ne York hotel occupan 

1 4 that f 1955 vhil 

tional ) ¢ lin d | + 

the 1 ( Ret to i 
1 the t 7 1955 
Restaurant 15 etter, and night 
lub ort n ip to 35 
Sightse ng id gu rou n } | 
10 to 15 ind m houses gained 
from 5 to 10 ver 1955’s summ 
month 

Vhis ve th nscnsus is more of 
tre same, ilth ugh tual ngures stil 
iren't availabl 


¢ Coming Up—Looking ahead, the bu 
u is eving 195 1 potentially big 
Summer Festiva ir: It’s the 350th 
nniversary of Henry Hudson’s vo 
up the Hudson R ind the 150th 
nniversar\ ty irs late f th 
ge of Fulton’s steamboat 
Commemorating history is a good bu 
ness, as the Mavflower II shows. And 
Roval W. Ryan, executive vice-president 


maiden VOovVa 


f the bureau, says that studies arc 
ilreadv under wav to determine th 


possibil tv of building replicas of Hud 
son’s ship, the Half-Moon, and Ful 


ton’s Clermont. There’s also a report 


that the Dutch vernment will be 
invited to take part in the elebration 
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New Flames Over Cigarettes 


@ The furor over cigarettes as a cause of lung cancer 


has flared anew, this time in Washington. 


@ The U.S. surgeon general has made his strongest 


statements yet, and Congress has been investigating. 


@ But there’s no sign of new government regulation, 


and so far the industry doesn’t seem to be suffering. 


Ever since science first suggested that 
their product might be one cause of 
lung cancer, the nation’s cigarette mak 
ers have been embattled. This week the 
focus of the fight is in Washington, 
ind the manufacturers are shuddering 
hew 


+ 


lor one thing, the cigarette-cancer 
irgument has spread from the labotatory 
into Congress. And the federal govern 
ment has now joined its official voice to 
the chorus of accusation 

e Another Scare?—Altogcether, the cu 
rent situation reminds many of the early 
1950s, when the argument first burst 
print Phe 
literally 
icans to reach for the 
once the 
puffed away 


prominently into public 


" mo Ire) 
resulting cancer scare drove 


millions of Amer 


new filter-tip smokes But 
ire subsided, the publi 
} 


rain more enthusiastically than ever 


Last year production hit a new peak 
nearly 400-billion cigarettes, 
119-billion filter tips. This year’s figure 
ind the filters’ 


including 


hould be higher share 


} 10 
So far, the industry seems to have suf 
fered little from all the publicity. For 
example, tobacco companies at Rich 
mond, Va.—a major cigarette manufac- 
turing center—this week report produc 
tion running high 
ployment records show 9,000 persons 
engaged in tobacco manufacture, the 
same as in June, and seasonal employ- 
ment is picking up as the new crop of 
leaf arrives from the South. 
e Cause for Alarm—But the 
can’t avoid alarm over 
Washington developments 

e The first Congressional investi 
gation of cigarettes as a health hazard 
Chmn. John Blatnik (D-Minn.) of a 
House subcommittee on government op- 
crations said he was trying to find out 
about filter-tip effectiveness and the re 
hability of advertising claims made for 
the filters. But most of the testimony 
went to the bigger question—do ciga 
rettes Cause cancer? 

e A stronger official stand by Dr 
Leroy Burney, U.S. surgeon general 
and ranking official of the Public Health 
Service. Dr. Burney said 
longer any reasonable doubt of a cause 


CI 


Virginia state em 


cigarette 


men recent 


there is no 
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ind-effect relationship between excessive 
cigarette smoking and lung cance! 

¢ Correlations—Among_ the 
experts before Blatnik’s 
Dr. Cuyler E. Hammond, director of 
statistical research for the American 
Cancer Society and < with Dr 
Daniel Horn of a scientific paper pub 
lished in June that helped swat I 
Burney Public Health col 
leagues. Its main findings, from a study 
of 187,000 men in nine states 


pal ide of 


committee was 


-author 


and _ his 


during 
the vears 1952-55 
e Of the men (all from 


11,870 died during the 


50 to 69 
\Cars old : 

period 

e The death rate was 68 
mong smoker than among 
mokers 

e There were 1, 
cancer, including 448 list 
lung cancer 

e Of the , onl 
who had 


15 were men 


smoked, and only 5] 
cigarettes 
e Dissenters—But there were challenges 
to this evidence from Dr. R. H. Rigdon. 
University of Texas pathologist. and 
Dr. Clarence Cook Little. biologist 
chairman of the scientific advisory board 
to the Tobacco Research 
established bv the industrv to 
write research on cancer causes 

Dr. Rigdon disputed the validity of 
statistics on the frequency of lung can 
ground that it is difficult 
to diagnose, even through an autopsy. 

Dr. Little went further. He charged 
that controls in the were lax 
for example, that there was no informa 
tion collected on other 
health records of 
group. As to whether 
and-effect relationship 
rettes and lung cancer, hx 
doesn’t know. 

his is a purist ipproach. Its 
cates go on to say that medical evidence 
of the cause of lung 
other kind of lacking, 
and that when there 
probably won’t be any one single caus¢ 
¢ Troublesome Tars—Dr. Burney 
ippearance before Blatnik’s 
acknowledged this view. But onc 


never 


smoked regularh 


had never 


Committee, 


unde I 


cer, on the 


Survey 


habits or pre 
men in the 
there’s a 


vious 
Cause- 
between cig 


Ae 


i- 
said he 


idvo 
cance! 


still 
it’s discovered. 


Or ny 


Cancer—1s 


in his 
committec 


yf hi 


Public Health Service colleagues, Dr. 
John R. Heller, who heads the National 
Cancer Institute, told the 
that the public should be told about 
probable cancer-causing compounds in 


cominittec 


tobacco burning at 500C in a cigarett 

hese compounds apparently devclop 
in the resinous tar of burning tobacco 
Dr. Heller said, but so far they have not 
Wicil le 


been identified, 


related to any other factors that might 


prec 1S¢ ly 


Cause Calicel 

¢ Less Quality?—The most informatio: 

Ernest | 

medical professor at Cornell 

Sloan-Kettering Institut 

shows that many 

ictte makers, in turning to filter tip 

hav lowered the quality of toba 

As a result, he said, filtered 

rettes give the more tar an 

than the regular variety. Ac 

mitting “potentially 

filters, he urged regulation 

the term “filter” im 

the tip reduces the tar 

smoke by about 40 
Sen. Wallace Bennett (R-Utah) ha 


introduced legislation to require warn 


on filter tips came from D1 
W vnder 
University's 


be ud evidence 


most 
smoker 
nicotine 
great valuc 

to prohibit 
idvertising unk 


content of tl 


} ; 


ing labels on cig 1 
not taken serioush \ 
it has no 


befor it 


rarette packages, 
the measure } 

. , 
for the Blatnik 


rulatorv legislation 


nittee 


] 
either 
In prospect 


Industry Fears—At thx 
| 0 industrv’s biggest worry isn’t 
] 


threat of new gov 


moment, th 


rment regu 
} 1 
n, but of a continuing public upro 


Washington discu 


moking Thi 


mming from the 
m on health haz 


report was ont ( in 


irds in 
mmond Horn 
triggering the tur 
Reader's Digest 
grave doubts on th 
virtually all 


events 
moil Another was a 
story that cast 
effectiveness of 
filter tips 

Vhis story had repercussions in the 
business world, too Within — thre« 
weeks after it appeared, the New York 
idvertising agency of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn resigned the Read 


scrics Of 


cigarett 


ers Digest account, which it had han 
died for 18 years. ‘Vhe rumor was that 
pressure from BBD&O client, 
American Tobacco Co., was responsible 
but American Tobacco denies this 

Not evervone in the industry is un 
happy with the storv. Workers at the 
Philip Morris plant in Louisville totted 
up a weekly average of 18 hours’ over 
time in June. And P. Lorillard C 
maker of Kent, the filter-tip cigarette 
vith the 


Digest 
summary put in 


June at it 


ille plant, and its usual one-weel 


inother 


best showing in th« 
SaVS 1.000 emplovee 
$5000 


Louis 


; 


overtime hours in 


on shutdown had to b im 





to fill t of Defense Secretary Pres. John A. Hannah of Michigan State University, Pres. Thomas 
MANY ARE CALLED o post « iefe ecteta res. Joh ah C € 


only to turn it down. Left to right McCabe of Scott Paper Co., and Clarence B. Randall, steelman 


qe 


for Defense Secretary succession to Charles Grmenther, Deputy Defense Secy. Donald A. Quarles, and Asst. 
BEST BETS Wilson are, left to right, Gen. Alfred M. Defense Secy. (Comptroller) Wilfred J. McNeil. 


Big Jobs in Administration Are 


ro Washington insiders, ind ’ Hannah 
Randall, 66- ( ichig Stat CTS! 
rman of Inl me Assistant reta f 
\ Manpower & Personnel 
¢ Jobs Go Begging—The difh 
landing uccessor t Wil 
mptomati f a new Whit 
policy roblem: that of getting 
t the man top-echelon posts in 
tter to Administration that’s under 
Defense fire from a Democt 
After 44 The problem sh 
Wilson is e In the luctance 
oon as the men to cut thei 
bill clears ¢ ry cially t 
Ihe thers: Thom B. McCabe, rporate 


esident of Scott Paper Co. and ced upon Wilson before 


ippointment. Even if he 
his holding n short 


pri itc 
go through the 
stockholdings th 


rmerly chairman of the Federal 
erve Svstem’s Board of Governor 
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for Under Secretary of 
Treasury: Fred Scribner, Jr. 


CHOSEN 


for Defense: Interior 
Secy. Fred Seaton. 


ard to Fill 


of his stand on private utility develop 
it of Hells Cany federal control 
ver natural gas, and other issues clos« 
the hearts 
ind big-city libe 
Confirmation ¢ ohn 
and John Graham, two former 
Administration officials, to fill 


Commission vacancies 


DARK HORSE 


Powe! 
powe 


e | loberg 
[Truman 


Atomic 


ay be 


Energy 
} 
' 


Democrats who seek 
federal onstruction of 
itom 


eld up by som 
i deal for 
civilian power reactors In 
naming thes« lruman officials, 
Eisenhower hoped to neutralize Demo 
cratic criticism of his failure to re 
ppoint Thomas E. Murray 

e The nomination of Arnold R. 
Jones, deputy director of the Budget 
Bureau—a non-controversial 


forme! 


scemingly 
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bureaucrat—t l‘ennessec 


Valley Authorit) 
unanticipated 
powe! 


i Ih i 
mecting 


public 


director, is 
criticism from 
interests 

¢ Treasury Spots—Only this week did 
the Administration fill the Treasury 
Dept.’s Under Secretar ship 
(for tax matters This post had beer 


d bec 
vacant = since Chapman Ros« 
nomina 


second 


it 


resignation early in 1956. The 
tion finally goes to F1 Sx 
Ir, a Maine law from 
Assistant Secretary of t reasul 
The Administration is pected to 


have 


ribner 


an equalh hinding 
1 th 


ot Robert 


> ] 
Bank had 


replacement ro! 
Under Secretar 
president of Chas« 
talked up as a sure thing but 
pointment didn’t come t 

Savs on 
bankers 


the job 


observ¢ 
who have beer 
This i nsid 
sible job. There'll be 
take it. You get no } 
this The Secretary ta 
do good work but 


r\ rer 


ctarv—get blamed if vou don’t 
I'wo other reasons are cited 
e ‘The fact that White House 
than the President 

self, have been negotiating with px 
tial n 


’ 
crs feel 


people, rather 
\ppare ntl 
lighted D\ this 


© ‘The natter of 


MuUneeCsS 


mon pl blem in t ng to ture Dusine 
men to Washington. Sor bankers, 
particularly those without independent 
means, have been reluctant to come to 
Washington for the $21,000 paid to a 
Under Secretary 

¢ Defense Job—The biggest plum nov 
in Washington is the post of 
Defense, which ranks N 


ibinet It pays $25.000 a 


l’reasury 


iailable 
Secretarv of 
3 inl the ( 
includes an 


‘emergency contin 


$60,000 for official 


year, 
gency fund’ of 
personal functions, and is cloaked 
ill the elegant flourishes that 
the military establishment 

lor at least two vears now, Washing 
been to 


with 


with 


tons favorite game ha 
speculate over a success 
Wilson. One of the firs 

the guessing was 
of Defense Robert B. Ander 
Anderson—not Wilson—gquit th« 
ment first. Now Anderson h 
back as Secretarv of the Trea 
2 in Cabinet protocol, after 
to private industn I 

Ventures, Ltd. 

¢ Randall Declines—Randal] reason 
for declining the Pentagon’s 
is typical of what the White 
encounters in it manpowc! 
Randall owns considerable stock in In- 
land Steel, is still active on the 
pany’s board of directors and 

committee, and is 
ous pension plan 


om the beginning of th 


former 


a return 
pre ' f 


top Ot 


} »pVt 
House 
SCa\r¢ h 

com 


hnance 


overed by a gener 


Randall ha 
ettort to the 
in the field of 
to do 


how« Administration 
contributed time and 
government, especialh 
foreign trade. He has been able 
this without formally severing all hi 
private business connections. But con 
is Secretarv of Defense would 
Congressional que 


hrmation 
In\ lve 
tioning of all his business interest 
Wilson was forced to do in 1953, 
dall would likely have to sell mu 
his security holding As one \W 
ice explains That's 
sacrihce just for s years in a 
luck Administration.’ 
e Who ‘Then?—Current favor in 
Washington speculation over Wilson 
ucc¢ r range over the fields of in 
vernment, education, 


iIntens« 


Included are uch mam i er 
Alfred M. Gruenther, president of th 
American Red (¢ Inter »S 

\. Seaton; U.N Amba 
Cabot Lodge; Neil H. M 
lent of Pr & Gamble; ( 
Jame Mitchell Deput Defen 
Donald A. Quarles; Asst. Defens 
Compt ler) Wilfred J]. McNeil 
McClov, board chairman of the 
Manhattan 
long list of top government 
obs; Gi ral Electric Pre Ralph 
Cor ind James R. Killian, head of 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technolo 
¢ Best Bets—N down 


S. the best bets eem tt be 


octer 


B ink * h ) ha hi i¢ 


rrowing 
CLiiVicd 


Gmenther, a highly regarded 


eeneral who 
ional 


would need special 
il—lil that given 
Marshall—to take over 
f the militar tal 
directed the Red 
cn months. Some of 
Gruenther would hat 


on the Red Cros oO 


rounded Penta 
w in his third big Admini 
b. He was formerly Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research & 
Development and Secretary of the Ai 
ce. His Air Force background might 
Administra 
unwilling to have two Ai 
ented men in the top two 
gon slots; the new chairman of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is Air Force 
n. Nathan FI. Twining 
McNeil, one-time busine manage! 
Washington Post and a protege 
late James Forrestal, first Defense 
Secretar He has been a fixture in 
military budget affairs since World Wat 
I]. He is pretty much in the same boat 
Quarles career technician 
could take over by default 
Seaton, who has established himself 
is the Administration’s trouble-shooter 
n sticky assignments as Assistant Secre 
tarv of Defense for Public Affairs, a 
top-l el White House staffer, 
Interior Secreta 


hand ip since the 


nay be 


of th 


of th 


\ ho 


now a 





Once a Year— 
Federal Debt Bumps 


Billions of Dollars 
— SU 


Debt Ceiling 


——ee ae ae oe ee eee 
Le + 


the Ceiling 
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Jul. Oct. Jan. Apr. Jul. 


1955 1956 


Oct. Jon. Apr. Jul 
Ist = Ist Ist Ist Ist Ist Ist Ist 


Oct. Jan. Jan. 
ist Ist Ist Ist 


1957 1958 


The Treasury's Dilemma 


Anderson, new Secretary, will 
find the debt bumping against 
legal ceiling. But it’s politically 
inexpedient to seek a boost. 


Ihe first problem Robert B. Ander- 
son faces when he becomes Secretary of 
the how to meet govern 
ment payrolls without kiting checks, 
dodging creditors, or shaking out the 
piggybanks 

More than 
years, Anderson 


for him. He 


l'reasury 1s 


any ‘Treasury boss in 
has his work cut out 
has been drafted for the 
hot spot in the battle federal 
spending it a time when rising spend- 
ing is forcing him to a decision on an- 
other hot political problem: whether to 
raise the ceiling on the federal debt. 

An Administration stumble in _ this 
area—spending and debt—could give the 
Democrats the winning ammunition 
they want for next vear and in 1960. 
¢ Bad Moment—Anderson is _ taking 
over at the wrong time of year for a 
man who likes the feel of ready cash 
Ihe Treasury usually is pinched for 
the first six to eight months of a fiscal 
year—from July through Februarv—when 
tax receipts are low. It gets fat on the 
receipts of only two peak months— 
March and June, which fall toward the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Anderson’s problem is complicated by 
Congress—and by politics. 
a ceiling on the 


Over 


e Congress sects 


42 


debt; it was $278-billion last vear, and 
dropped to $275-billion when the new 
vear started Julv 1 (chart). The effect 
of the ceiling is to keep a Treasury 
Secretary from simply borrowing all he 
wants from the public during the lean 
period of the vear. This vear the debt 
is certain to bump the $275-billion 
ceiling—and it may go on through. A 
prudent Secretary would normally ask 
Congress to raise the ceiling at least to 
where it was last veat 

¢ But that’s where politics enters. 
The tight-purse bloc in 
headed by doughty Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.), has undeviating faith in a 
debt ceiling as a way to help hold 
spending down. Byrd has already served 
notice that he does not favor a higher 
ceiling this vear. In each of the past 
four vears, Anderson’s predecessor, 
George M. Humphrey, asked for and 
obtained temporary increases over $275- 
billion. This time Congress might well 
sav no in a final flare-up of the bitter 
quarreling over spending. 

If Anderson decides to avoid all this 
by not asking for a higher ceiling now, 
he risks an even greater embarrassment 
later on. If he should actually run out 
of cash, he would have to ask Congress 
to come back in a special session to bail 
him out. In a situation of this kind 
there’s no doubt what Congress would 
do: It would raise the ceiling, with 
Democrats making political hay from 
charges of fiscal mismanagement 

Congress would have no 


Congress, 


choice 


about the ceiling. This gives a touch 
of make-believe to the annual debt ceil- 
ing maneuvering, despite the dead-seri- 
ousness with which Bvrd and his back- 
ers play the game. 

¢ Clutching for Wallet—Plainly, 
best chance of breaking out of 
dilemma is to hold spending to 
bare bones. The Administration has 
been working on this for weeks—the 
debt ceiling crisis is one of the impor- 
tant reasons for the Administration’s 
newest round of economy orders. It 
wants to trim back spending for the 
vear as a whole, of course. But it is also 
bearing down on anything that promises 
to postpone outlays into the second 
half of the year—Januarv-June, 1958. 

The Pentagon offers a_ potential 
source of substantial relief for Anderson. 
Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson has 
cut his spending estimates $1.7-billion 
below the level predicted last January. 

At least Lircraft 
projects have been slowed down. The 
costly Navaho missile program has been 
killed. A 100,000 manpower cut has 
been Military construction 
projects are canvassed with a 
possible 10% reduction in mind. Pay- 
ments for now approved 
for onlv the most important contracts. 
¢ Slowing Payments—Key Pentagon of- 
ficials have been given broad instruc 
tions to explore every possible means 
of reducing outlays. Over the vears, the 
Pentagon has been pushing for the 
fastest payment of bills, for example. 
Now a slowdown in the processing of 
bills is a possibility. 

Contract officers will push for lower 
progress payments to contractors, and 
some officials would not be surprised to 
see a rise in the use of V-loans to re- 
duce the current outflow of dollars. 

Under the V-loan program, 
tractors obtain bank financing under 
terms that allow the bank to have 
part of the loan guaranteed by the gov- 
emment. The Federal Reserve super- 
vises the program. Last May, the Board 
of Governors raised the permissible in- 
terest rates on V-loans from 5% to 6% 

1 move that is expected to stimulate 

the program. 
e The Time Is Now—These devices 
can slow the outpouring of federal dol- 
lars—given enough time. But the deci- 
sion on whether to ask for a ceiling rise 
must be made before Congress goes 
home. 

So Anderson will have to depend 
chiefly on a bag of tricks used by Treas- 
urv heads in the past—several of them 
by Humphrey in the lean years of 1953- 
1954, when the debt ceiling was press- 
ing hard. 

Here are the ones Anderson will give 
the closest attention to: 

Sell gold. This is the piggybank trick. 
The Treasury obtained a $]-billion 
credit in the early days of the New Deal 


the 
the 
the 


10 major missile o1 


ordered 


being 


overtime are 


con- 
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How safety helps Pratt &« Lambert 
paint a more profitable picture! 








American Mutual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Service from 78 fully staffed offices! 


Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! 


*Difference between manual rates for this industry and rates actually 
paid during these years. 


For over 38 years, American Mutual's Safety Know 
How has helped this famous paint and varnish maker 


save buckets of money—countless lives and limbs! 


Pratt & Lambert's highly effective accident prevention 
program— guided by American Mutual Safety Engineers 
has brought them savings of $68,580 in reduced 
premiums* alone since 1950. Add this to the $24,760 
realized in dividends over the same period, and the 
estimated total savings is a cool green $93,340! But 
what counts just as much are the savings 

in people sustained employee morale and 


excellent community relations! 


If you'd like to know how American 
Mutual services can help you save 
money, write for your free copy of 
‘*‘How 15 Companies Saved 
$3,193,474."" No obligation, of 
course. Write: American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Dept 
BW -8, 142 Berkeley Street, Bostor 
16, Massachusetts 
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Dulles Explains Arms Control 
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AS Maean ce nal Be 


Send building COSTS down 


with Rotary Oildraulic Elevators 


In buildings to 6-story heights, big savings in construc- 
tion costs are realized with Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. 
This modern elevator needs no expensive penthouse. It 
is pushed up from below by a powerful oil-hydraulic 
plunger, has no overhead machinery. 

Shaft sidewalls can be of lighter, less-expensive con- 
struction because they do not support the elevator. All 
weight rests on a concrete slab at ground level. 

The compact Rotary oil-hydraulic power unit requires 


no special machine room—often can be located in space 


etary, 


Oildraulic. Elevators 


Passenger and Freight 


Rotary Lift Company, Division of Dover Corporation 


Memphis 2, Tenn. ¢ Chatham, Ontario 


that would otherwise be wasted. This feature provides 
additional savings in building costs. 

Dependable service and a minimum of maintenance 
are assured by the efficiency and simplicity of oil- 
hydraulic operation. All adjustments are easily made on 
one control unit. Any type of modern call system is avail- 
able, for operation with or without attendant. Capacities 
to 100,000 Ibs. For passenger o1 freight service. 

Mail coupon for more information or look for “Rotary 


Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in you phone book 


Mail for helpful information 
Rotary Lift Co 

1016 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn 
Send information on 


] passenger [ freight elevators to 





In Business 


Antitrusters Move to Split Up 
Natural Gas Empire in West 


The Justice Dept. this week asked the federal district 
ourt in Utah to declare the acquisition of Pacific North 
vest Pipeline Corp. by El Paso Natural Gas Co. a 
violation of the Clavton Act. The government wants 
I] Paso to get rid of its 99% stock control of Pacific 
Northwest (BW—Jan.26'57,p76) 

I] Paso is the principal supplier of natural gas to Cali 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada, and also sells in New 
Mexico, ‘Texas, and Utah. Pacific Northwest is sole 
upplier in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, and also 
ells in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. It also has a 

interest in a Canadian pipeline company 

Ihe government says that El Paso’s acquisition of 
Pacific Northwest strengthens its position to a point 
vhere potential competitors may be permanently ex 
luded. It also claims the deal gives EF] Paso the only 
lomestic facilities for importing Canadian natural gas 
nto the Western U.S., 
Canadian sources 

[he suit undoubtedly will hold up present plans to 
expand the combined system. It may also bolster Pacific 
Gas & Electric’s plea for permission to build a pipeline 
from Canada to the San Francisco area (BW—Jul.20°57, 
p38). 


ilong with permanent access to 


U. S. Agency Says GM Overestimated Costs, 
Made $17.4-Million “Excess” Profit on Planes 


Ihe General Accounting Office this week accused 
General Motors Corp. of overstating production costs 
in a 1952-1955 Air Force contract for F-84F jet fighter 
bombers. As a result, General Motors got $17.4-million 
in “excess” profits, GAO told the House Armed Services 
investigations subcommittee, which is probing defense 
contracts 

GAO also assailed Air Force officials for “laxity” in 
failing to “evaluate effectively’ GM's price proposals. 
lhe contract was a negotiated fixed-price agreement pre 
viding an 8% profit, but GAO says General Motors 
ictually made 12.6%. GM _ acted as a second producer 
for Republic F-S4Fs, turning out 599 planes plus spare 
parts at its Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly plant at 
Kansas City 

GM “overestimated” by $8.3-million its labor and 
manufacturing costs, GAO savs, and failed to reflect 
reductions in subcontractor prices, though it knew of 
them before the deal was negotiated. 

“We are certain,” said a GM statement, “that an 
examination of the complete record will confirm that 
GM's price on this contract . . . and the profit accruing 
from it were fair and reasonable.” 
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Peace Dove That Roosted at Loew’s 


Succumbs as Proxy Battle Looms 


The hard-won internal truce is over at Loew’s, Inc., 
the giant movie maker. Last week management filed 
with the SEC for a special stockholders meeting on Sept. 
12; it hopes to oust two dissident directors and to increase 
the board from 13 members to 19 

Earlv this vear, management had averted a stockholder 
revolt by agreeing to replace its largely “inside” board 
with one composed of six management candidates, six 
insurgents, and one mutually agreeable choice (BW—Jan 
19°57,p38 Ogden Reid, president of the New York 
Herald Tribune, was the 13th member 

Now Pres. Joseph R. Vogel says this arrangement hasn't 
worked, because the closely balanced control has meant 
that the occasional absence of one or two directors has 
led to shifts of control and intense bickering. Vogel adds 
that his ouster has been sought by the two directors he 
seeks to oust, Joseph Tomlinson and Stanley Meyer— 
backed bv Louis B. Maver, former head of Loew’s. 

Last week, Reid and two other directors—Frank Pace, 
Jr., president of General Dynamics, and George Brownell, 
New York lawver—resigned. Vogel quickly followed up 
with his move for a new board. 


Business Briefs 


Full control of the Central of Georgia Ry. should go 
to the St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. according to a ruling 
of the finance division of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
The division ruling will have the effect of a 
final decision, unless other roads are granted a review by 
the full l1l-man commission. The Illinois Central RR 
and the Seaboard Air Line RR had sought ICC permis 
sion to share in the control; the present ruling upsets 
an examiner's finding in their favor (BW —Nov.24'56, 
p+0 


miss1on 


Purchasing Week, a new McGraw-Hill venture, will 
go into publication next January. In newspaper format, 
the weekly will combine news coverage of price and eco 
nomic trends with how-to-do-it articles to help purchas 
ing executives. Initial distribution will be about 
25,000 

Capital Airlines is girding itself for the jet age with a 
new management setup. Pres. James H. Carmichael is 
moving up to chairman; his present post will be filled 
by Maj. Gen. David H. Baker, director of Air Force pro 
curement and production since 1953. George R. Hann, 
outgoe¢ board chairman, will head the executive com 
mittee. 


Chicago last week got the news of what may add up 
to a giant residential-industrial real estate development. 
The Hotpoint division of General Electric has bought 
770 acres just northwest of the O'Hare airport; east of 
this, Centex Construction Co. of Dallas has bought 720 
acres for an industrial park—in addition to its 1,500-acre 
housing project in the area (BW—Oct.13'56,p34). 
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The ribbon you see helps make this trailer home snug and weatherproof. It’s 


Fighting 


Sealing weather out of trailer homes 
used to be a problem. Water some- 
times leaked through seams, spoiling 
interiors, wetting insulation, corroding 
metal. But today this manufacturer 
seals all exterior lap seams with an 
adhesive 3M Ribbon Sealer. Since 
using EC 1202 he has had no leaks 
in exterior seams. This 3M product 
fights weather right to a standstill. 


See what adhesives are doing today ! 
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s an adhe sive 3M Ribbon Sealer, 


weather with a ribbon 


Workers easily roll this flexible, syn- 
thetic rubber ribbon along the edge 
of one aluminum sheet before screwing 
down the next. Fabric-reinforced EC- 
1202 is tough. It neither stretches, 
shrinks nor deteriorates, even during 
140°F. paint drying. In fact, EC-1202 
adheres so tightly it helps hold the 
metal together. The result—a uniform, 
economical, durable seal that shuts 


out water, dust and moisture for keeps. 


Whether you face a specific problem 
or a general need, call upon 3M re- 
search and development. Consult your 
nearest 3M Field Engineer—or for lit- 
erature and further information write 
to 3M, Dept. 17, 417 Pi- 


‘ —e PRODUCT OF 
quette, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


See what adhesives can do for you! [RESEARCH | 
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417 PIQUETTE AVE.. DETROIT 2. 
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Why Risk 
Accidents with Your 
Industrial Trucks ? 


Plant accidents can cost you plenty. But e/ectric industrial 
trucks can help eliminate the risk of three kinds of serious 
accidents—and save you money at the same time. 





Fume free. Especially indoors, you must guard against air 








pollution. Fumes make personnel uncomfortable. And 
they can be fatal, even in low concentrations. But with 
electric industrial trucks you are free of this hazard. They’re safe 
even in small rooms, in unventilated rooms, and in rooms with large 
numbers of people. 





No fuel storage problem. You buy your electric power as you use it— 
from your local electric company—and at low rates that have been 
declining for years. Heavy duty storage batteries furnish dependable 
power throughout their long life. And you are relieved of the need to 
store liquid or gas fuel. Providing safe areas, handling the fuel daily 
to fill truck tanks—these difficulties are eliminated. And there’s little 
danger of the truck itself catching on fire. 


Cleaner floors. Your personnel are far safer against the danger of 
slipping on oil or grease spots. Electric industrial trucks have no messy 
crankcases—the battery power plant has no moving parts to lubricate. 
They run clean, keep your plant clean 


Why take chances? Besides increasing your plant safety, electric indus- 
trial trucks last longer, cost less to operate and less to maintain— 
savings that add up to an average of $1000 per year per truck. 


These are important considerations for up-to-date management men 
today. Have a talk with your nearby industrial truck dealer or salesman. 
He’s listed in your classified telephone directory under “Trucks 
industrial.” 


This message is presented as a service to industry by Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Phila. 2, Pa. 


Exid 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY so SSOE 
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Key Eisenhower economic policies are heading for a test. You hear 
and read the daily news accounts of the running Democratic attack on the 
big budget and the hard money policy 


The Administration is squirming and uneasy. On the monetary side, it 
has offered a 4% interest rate for one-year money (page 35). And on the 
spending side, it’s trying to get below what only a few months ago it said 
was the minimum schedule for a stable economy at home and peace abroad 


What’s happening? The plain, fact is that the Administration now faces 
a real dilemma, with the Democrats ready to capitalize on any slip 

Take the new 4% Treasury interest rate, highest in 24 years. Advisers 
to Eisenhower say the rate may have to go higher later, say next spring, 
when the next big financing operation comes around. That is, it may have to 
rise unless the inflation threat is licked between now and then by the Federal 
Reserve's policy of keeping credit tight 

Democrats will try to make a 4% a “political” ceiling. You already have 
seen statements from Capitol Hill calling this an excessive rate. You will 
see more later. The idea is to convince the voters—the taxpayers—that the 
Administration is just handing higher rates to the big money lenders—the 
banks, insurance companies, and the wealthy 


The other side of the dilemma is success in the fight to stop inflation 
through tight money and reduced spending 


This involves slowing the economy. The money managers at the Federal 
Reserve make no bones about the fact that they are interested in more than 
just halting the price uptrend. They want to see prices squeezed down a 
bit—enough to get out some water 


There’s political danger in this. Prices, many economists say, can’t be 
rolled back in an open market unless there’s a rise in unemployment to cut 
buying power. Any rise in unemployment would bring a quick political 
howl. What the Administration would rather see is a substantial rise in 
savings, which would tend to cut buying, and thus put down pressure on 
prices. One Eisenhower adviser put it this way: A small consumer strike 
could help 


It adds up to a tightrope act for the Administration. Looked at from 
the political side, Eisenhower and his advisers must somehow devise a way 
to stop inflation without going above the 4% interest rate. And they must 
do it in a way that will keep employment stable. A slip either way will make 
it extremely hard for the Administration to hold its lines in next year’s 
voting for members of the House and Senate 


The next round of hearings on hard money will center on the Federal 
Reserve Board. Chairman William McC. Martin will follow Treasury 
Under Secy. Burgess before the Senate Finance Committee 


What the Reserve Board chief will say is that the rising cost of interest 
on both Treasury and private borrowing is a small price to pay in order 
to stop the march of inflation. And he will play down the idea that what is 
really wanted is a light dose of deflation 
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Martin thinks savings are on the rise and that this will take some of 
the strength out of prices. He has political savvy and will emphasize 
rising savings as the way to blunt inflation. He knows how retiring Treasury 
Secy. Humphrey was jumped on by the politicians when he came close to 
saying that what the country needs is a business softening. 


Here’s the story on the defense spending hold-down: 


The debt ceiling is uncomfortably low. It dropped back to the old 
statutory level of $275-billion July 1, when the temporary leeway of $3- 
billion expired. And that’s where it’s likely to stay. 


The Administration may need an increase (page 42). But to ask for 
it now would be politically hazardous. Sen. Byrd and his economy faction 
in the Senate have served notice they will fight any rise. The Adminis- 
tration doesn’t want to risk defeat on this issue, because it might tend 
to weaken the government bond market even further. 


That explains the late scramble to cut the cash outlay. The tight 
period will be the last six months of this calendar year—the first six- 
months of fiscal 1958. The Treasury is always pressed for cash in this 
period. The relief will come next year, when tax receipts show their 
normal seasonal rise and relieve the summer-fall pinch on revenues 


There may be some spending relaxation next spring. But it won't 
add up to any big, new outpouring of federal funds. It probably will do 
little if anything more than offset cost increases from rising prices 


Only a limited list of legislation will pass before adjournment. 


Here’s the “must” list, as worked out by House and Senate leaders- 
the list on which they hope to get action before the session ends: Niagara 
power, TVA financing, Small Business Administration extension, an easing 
of the immigration laws, military construction projects, more security for 
FBI files as a result of the Jencks case, surplus crop disposal, and a cleanup 
of the money bills, including foreign aid 


Some big-spending programs will be left dangling. 


School aid, which may yet be O.K.’d by the House, has little or no 
chance of Senate action this year. The economy-integration issues will 
stop it. 


Utility advertising against public power projects won't be banned by 
law. And it’s unlikely the Internal Revenue Service will disallow the 
cost of such advertising as a business expense, despite Kefauver’s prodding 


Congress will adjourn within a month. The rush will be on just as 
soon as the Senate finishes up with the so-called civil rights bill. There 
may be some delay on this, as‘ the House and Senate conference fights 
over the final terms. The House went all-out for the Justice Dept. (Brownell) 
bill, which the Senate now is trimming down to a voting rights measure 
Odds are the House will take the Senate version, or there will be no 
legislation. 
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Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS 


improves 
working conditions 
in plant that makes 


1% million 
screws daily 








TEXT TIME you select color for 
work areas in your plant, dis 

( ird 
methods and do it 
wav—with Pittsburgh 


DYNAMICS. 


old-fashioned haphazard 
the up-to-date 


COLOR 


By selecting colors according to this 
modern system of painting you can 
efficiency ol 


improve productive 


your workers, enhance morale and 


reduce danger of accidents. 

An example of such results is found 
in the Cleveland, Ohio plant of 
KE. W. Ferry Products, In 


This company produces more than a 


Screw 


million and a half fasteners of many 
types daily for the automotive, air 


HOW YOU CAN GET A FREE 
@ We'll be glad to mail you a free copy of our 
fully-illustrated book which explains the principles 
of COLOR DYNAMICS and how to use them in in 
dustry. It contains numerous practical suggestions 


Better still, well be glad to prepare a color 


Properly engineered color plan in the E. W. Ferry 
Screw Products factory increases productive skill 
and reduces danger of time-loss accidents 


plane and household appliance in 
Besides 


screws, it 


dustries making conven 
tional 
development und use of stainless 


steel screws in volume 


Several years ago the Ferry plant was 
painted according to COLOR DY 
NAMICS. The 


are summarized by Robert E 


from this 
Ferry, 
vice-president of manufacturing 


“It had been our custom to 
plant and equipment largely for the 


benefits 


paint 
purpose of protecting them against 


wear and deterioration. Then we 
decided to color-engineer our facilities 


the COLOR DYNAMICS way 


“Focal colors on working 
contrast to eve-rest 
parts, 


p irts ofl 
machines, in 


color on stationary he Ip our 


COLOR PLAN OF YOUR PLANT 


pl suited to your type of plant, containing 


detailed specifications, without ft or obliga 
tion. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and orrange to have a repre 


sentative see you. Mail coupon at right. 
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PAA TG 


pioneered the 


workers see their jobs better. We 
have further reduced eye strain by 
using restful colors on walls and 
colors with high reflectance on ceil 
ings. This has reduced physical 
fatigue and improved concentration 
Safety colors which denote hazard 
areas have lessened danger of acci 
dents. All this has contributed to 
Relations be 
tween management and workers has 
It is highly satisfy 


ing that we have been able to get all 


better workmanship 
been improved 


these advantages at no greater cost 
than normal maintenance painting 


You can test the practical value of 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant 
Try it on a machine or two, or in a 
complete department—and see the 
difference it makes. 


Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div 
| Department BW. 7, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

Please send me a FREE 
book let amics 


y wit 


i Se ee 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
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Flat Tire on the Bandwagon? 


Michigan’s Survey Research Center finds the consumer’s ¢ved—55%—thought it was a good 
time to buy houschold goods and cloth 
confidence is well below its peaks. ing. Today, slightly less than half—4 


think so. And the number of peopk 


Actually, he’s still fairly sanguine about his own per- wlio figure it's a bad time to buy ha 


crept up a bit, from 17% last winter 

sonal prospects. It’s general business that he views more dimly. to 20% 
While the center doesn’t publish it 
His spending plans, the researchers say, indicate we _ finding: un intentions $0 buy specifi 
items, if does report that intentions to 
are in for a period of “cautious and moderate” outlays. hip con out "lina ik Siete” on. ale 
igo. And the used car market, which 
ARKETING MEN won't care for the — the degree, is what counts. If the index howed good potential strength last 
latest reading of the consumer's means what it appears to mean, the winter, has gained more momentum 


yulse, shown in the chart above. ‘The researchers savy, we are in for a period’ than the new car market. Plans to bu 


x of consumer attitudes and buying of “cautious and moderate expen li major household appliances crop up 
tentions, made bv the Survev Research _ture.”” The index doesn’t suggest an less frequently this time. So do plan 
nter of the Universitv of Michigan on strong upsurge of buving in the last to buv house 

basis of its Mav-June survey, regis half of this year—an upsurge that the . Split Attitude—The researchers un 
1 an 8-point dive from the score durable goods industri in particular covered an unusual development in the 
195 In fact, vou have to go ire hoping for to offset a first half that urvey just ended. When the consumer 
» June, 1954, to find a lower in disappointed expectations nsidered his own financial situatio 
r than the current 104.1 he was only a little less optimistic tha 

Se te 


1eTS his privately fi |. The Findings befor When he looked at the stat 


| interim survev (as differentiated of business situation generally, h 


semiannual surv made for Occasionally in the past, the com f r less optimisti 
| Reserve) point out that the ponents of the index have pointed in hus, it’s true that the percent wh 
t index is considerably above the different directions—some up mi el worse off than a vear ago has in 
round 93 in late 1953 and early down This time, they almost una creased measurably—from 17 las 
Che current score is low only if mously point in a downward direction, winter to 24 today. But the ratio « 
mpare it with the pe iks. But though some sag onl charts, those who feel better off holds even 
' believe the determined pages 55 and 56) ibout a third (down somewhat from th 
dav’s end of the scale is In 1955, when the index w 3¢ of October, 1955 
The direction, rather than more than half of the « me! iin, when they look ahead, the per 


| 
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Question: Would you say that you and your family 
are better off or worse off financially than you were 
@ year ago? 





Percent of people who said. . . 
oe Recah 50 
- Better off — 40 
o a — 30 
hhh TTT TTT tt ee oor 20 


1 “SRS Vata We) cake are aN Pe oa 
The consumer feels less eee: Se ee. oe 


1954 1954 1955 1955 1956 1956 Dec. June 
cheerful about the way 


1953 1956 1957 
things have gone Question: Would you say that business conditions 
are better or worse than they were a year ago? 
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Question: Do you think that a year from now you 
people will be better off financially, or worse off? 
Percent of people who said. . . 
80 
—70 
— 60 





— 40 








PPeseceuagee ** 


Li ME Ritithdde hd od LL « 
Sept.- June Oct. June Oct. Apr. 
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2 He’s more dubious about 1956 





the future Question: Do you think that during the next 12 
months we'll have good times financially, or bad 
times? 


Percent of people who said... 
- 80 
— 60 
— 50 
— 40 
— 30 
— 20 
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(Story starts on page 53) 


The Worries: More General Than Personal 


centage of those who expect to be future arises quite simply from the so. On the other hand, the proportion 
worse off is up some—from 6% to fact that incomes are still rising who think business is worse jumped 12 
8 But those who expect to be better © General Business—When consumers points—from 13% to 25%. ‘Those who 
off personally are at least as numerous’ look at the general business picture, expect business conditions to improve 
is last winter. they tell a different story. Only 21% in the next 12 months now count only 

rhe easiest explanation for this rela- feel that business conditions are better two-thirds of those surveyed. Last time, 

ly steady confidence in their own than a year ago; in late 1956, 28 felt three-fourths of them felt optimistic on 
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Question: Have prices of household items and 
clothing gone up since the first of the year? 
Percent of people who said... 
70 
- 60 
Prices stayed the same - 50 





- 30 
acsne” Prices went up = 20 
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3 He is keenly aware of 1951 1951 1952 Dec. Dee. June 


sie ; 1952 1956 1957 
rising prices, and expects 
more price hikes Question: Do you expect prices will go up during 


‘the next year or so? 
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No change expected 
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Data: Survey Research Center, Michigan 


Question: Do you think now is a good time or a bad time to buy 
large household items? 


Percent of people who said. . 
60 





4 So fewer con- 
sumers think now 
is a good time to 
buy 


L a 
Sept.- Oct. Nov.- 
Oct. 1955 Dec. 
1953 1956 





this score. Conversely, the percentage 1 Whole. Meanwhile, those who expect about unemployment. Some 15 
who expect things to deteriorate has unqualified depression and widespread tion this as against 9 in late 1956 
doubled—from 5 last winter to 11% unemployment doubled—from 8% to They worry about high expenses and 
now 15 the adequacy of their incomes—but 
good measure of the consumer’s Why, when the consumer feels fairly _ this worry has affected only some 10 

wer-all mood is his expectation of good optimistic about his own future, does and it hasn’t increased over the last six 
times for the next five years. This index he feel so much less secure about the nonth 

se steadily from 16 in October, state of the economy? Concern about inflation has increased 
953, to its peak last November of ¢ Assorted Worries—Interviews brought About 43% think that prices have gon 
40%. Now it has fallen sharply. Only out this fact: Almost 50% now admit up since the first of the year That's 
slightly over a fourth—28%—expect un- _ that they or people in their communiti in 11-point rise since the last survey. 


qualified good times for the country as_ do h WOTTIC Mostly the 
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fifth of consumers say it 1s a 
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Research is easier 


with the Dictaphone Time-Master and Dictabelt Record 


T way to dig for facts: make 
ing notes’’ with the Dictaphone 


MASTER dictating machine 


ne thing’s true of all paper work. 
think out loud. In- 
tantly, work's off your mind 


Pick Ip tne mike 
. and on 
Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT rec- 
ord. DICTABELTS are flexible, filable, 


unbreakable, mailable as letters. 
Recording is visible so you can't lose 
your place . . . permanent, so dictation 


can't be changed 


Call your local Dictaphone office for 
a TIME-MASTER demonstration, or 
write Dictaphone, Dpt. BU,420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. ; a 


The Dictabelt record—main 
reason why the Dictaphone 
Time-Master far outsells all 


Other dictating machines. 


DICTAPHONIE conronsion 


Service you can depend on the world around 


56 Warketing 





bad time to bu s and household 
goods because prices are so high—a find 
ing that is somewhat offset by the fact 
that at least as many others think trade 
in allowances and discounts, or a possi 
ble slowdown in price gains make it a 
good time to buy 

Another 
leveling off in the number who expect 
many—+41 
but this ha 


unexpected finding is the 
more price rises. A good 
still look for higher 
held steady for the | 
¢ Hopeful Sign?—Sin 
ple cited high prices 
bad time to bu thi 
pectations of more 
ould turn out t 


yast three surve' 
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been rising 


1 fairly 


goods 
begun to droy n the f 
sumer ine pl ted 


93 


year the cor 
new low of 
mother | 
From this you could 
low level ) sales 
vou got till late 1954 
Then, though the 
sharp boost in disposable 
elate him, the index shot up sharplv in 
June, 1954, six months | 
rocketed up in their breathtaking climb 
of 1955. The index kept 
though by June of 1955 it 


sagged 


onsumer had no 
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International Business Machines Corporation, Greencastie, Indiana 
Engineers and Architects: Giffels & Valiet, Inc., L. Rossetti, Detroit, Michigan 


IBM benefits 4 ways 
with PC Glass Block Panels 


® Controlled daylighting © Elimination of sash maintenance costs 
© Reduced heating and cooling costs @ Minimum washing contract costs 


IBM and its architects were well aware that the strip Che blocks, mortared into five-loot high panels 
intricate production jobs handled at this plant bring in controlled daylight that helps workers see 
would require plenty of daylight. But it had to be better. Insulation value of the glass blocks (equal 
the right kind of daylight—controlled and glare- to that of an 8-inch masonry wall) reduces heating 
free. Insulation value of the window areas was and cooling costs. And because there is nothing to 
another consideration—ordinary windows in a rust or rot, the glass block panels are maintenance- 
continuous band 816 feet high could throw an free. A twice-a-vear washing is all that’s necessary 
excessive and costly load on the heating and au For new construction OI modernization, you'll 
conditioning systems. And what about mainte- find it profitable to investigate the advantages of 
nance and washing? Costs for these items could PC Glass Blocks. For more information, see us in 
jump way out of line unless steps were taken to Sweet’s, or write Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
remove the causes of these headaches. . G-77. One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Chis planning led to the use of P¢ Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 


Class Bloc k panels, loot d by a double-glazed Vision ( Yntario 


PC Glass Blocks "Sameer | f PC Glass Blocks 


mean better 
looks outside 


better light ' 
—s PITTSBURGH 





inside. R 
Fi Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 


CORNING 




















The Acme of 


it is Not Surprising That Bradleys Have Become 
... The Preferred Group Wash Fixtures 


As the writer in “Modern Sanitation” says— 
one Washfountain serves more users quickly 
—being equal to 8 to 10 individual basins. 

There are no contaminating faucet con- 
tacts, the foot-ring controls water supply. 
The bow! is self-flushing so there is never 
left-over unsightly water residue. Space is 
saved, installation time and costs are re- 
duced because only three piping connec- 
tions are required—two supply lines, and 
one drain and vent. 

Catalog 5601 shows all models complete 
with specifications. Copy will be mailed 
gratis... BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2341 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


Sanitation .. 


Excerpt from article 
in MODERN SANITATION 
MAGAZINE 


TS can be se 
mm” SO th 
- qual of 
(So-called) fj 


ved in 
lat one such 
eight to ten 
xtures 


Economica} Choice 


MONG its o 
the was 
less A 
Clear, and h 
and one drai 
to the six 
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5 On eight 
MStallation of 


can be ¢ 
if there 


an eco) oe 
momical Choice 


and while you're there, investigate West Virginia’s many 
PLANT LOCATION ADVANTAGES 


The highlands of West Virginia hove many 
interesting and beautiful spots for recreation of 
varying kinds. The State Parks are magnificent 
the wooded areas vast and the mountains them 
selves inspiring 


In such surroundings it would indeed be op 
portune to contemplote the many advantages 
West Virginia holds for full-time industrial pro 
duction as well as full-time living 


West Virginia is a State of great potentials 
for profitable production. Thus, busy executives 
can save their time during a delightful holiday 
by checking into the advantages of this Business- 
man's State 


Cooperative civic and governmental a 
fo assist you in obtaining information 
your inquiry to: Don Crislip, Executive 
Publicity Commission 
West Virginia 


SO 8 


VIRGINIA ¢ 


Marke fiag 


State Capitol Building, 


West Virginia's strategic location places it within 
overnight reach of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit 4 ovt of 5 of America’s 
largest markets In addition West Virginia 
offers every form of transportation, abun 
dont water, plenty of power, ample natural gas 
mountains of coal, inexhaustable beds of rock 
salt, natural brines, and cooperotive communities 

West Virginia labor is a major asset when 
considered on three principa! counts avail 
able supply, quality, and wage levels. Increased 
mechanization in the coal industry has added to 
the already surplus of workers in the state. The 
bulk of The Mountain State working force ore 
men ond women who are accustomed to hard 
work and welcome job opportunities in expand- 
ing industry 


gencies will be happy and eager 
about WEST VIRGINIA Address 
Director, West Virginia Industrial & 
Room 999, Charleston 5, 


?r~a) 


\ . 
The Businessman's State 





had slowed a bit. It was in August, 
1955, that durables began to come 
down off the summit—thanks mostly to 
the sour performance of the 1956 car 
models. You could argue from this that 
it was not the consumer who failed the 
market but the market that failed an 
cager consumer. 

Ihe index came to a peak in October, 
1955, and thereby failed to predict the 
continued downtrend in durables that 
hit bottom early the next vear. ‘The 
early 1956 droop in the index merely 
paralleled what was already happening 
in the market. Again, in June, 1956, 
when the index fell still further despite 
the continued income rise, it failed to 
match the upswing in sales in the last 
half of the year. The sharp rise to a 
new peak of confidence in late 1956 
again went along with, rather than pre- 
ceded, the last-half pickup in durables. 

Thus, while the index 
beats the market, it doesn’t always do 
so. But it has been right often enough 
to merit some consideration as a pre- 
dictor of sales 
¢ Checking Back—In the past two vears, 
the Survey Research Center has been 
testing the validity of its findings in 
another wav. A grant from the Ford 
Foundation has enabled it to reinter- 
view at three separate times some SOO 
of the 1,156 families it interviewed in 
June, 1954. The object was to see 
whether initial attitudes or attitude 
changes, as measured by the index, had 
a bearing on consumer spending in the 
following months 

The center divided consumers 
those who were initially pessimistic, 
those who were initially optimistic, and 
those half wav between. It 
sorted them out bi so that it 
could compare subgroups of the same 
income level 

Results of this study are still in the 
works, but the center has come to some 
tentative conclusions 
e Effects of Attitudes—Briefly, it found 
that initial and changing attitudes in the 
vear following June, 1954, had a sub- 
stantial effect on outlavs during that 
vear—bevond what income changes 
might lead you to expect. It found 
that the optimists consistently bought 
more than the average, that the pessi- 
mists bought less in the 
six months following 

But in the six months from June, 
1955, to December, 1955, the research 
significant effect from 
only those results that 
income picture 


sometimes 


into 


who were 
income 


consiste ntly 


ers found no 
attitudes alone 
the changing 
point to 

For the time being, then. the center 
has concluded that sometimes income 
trends are enough to explain or to sug- 
gest what will happen, and sometimes 
you need more. Their prize example of 
the index’s achievement is the vear 
1954. At that time the income growth 


would 
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WHEEL OF FORTUNE 


The metal fabricator with modern machine tools controls his own 


wheel of fortune. He can knock out the not-so-lowly cog or any 
metal product accurately and efficiently—that means profits. 


How to buy vital new machine tools—or any production equipment? 


COMBINE MACHINERY FINANCING WITH DEPRECIATION BENEFITS 


CORPORATION 


PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN—a modern C.1.T. Corporation financing 
concept for all new production equipment—dgives you terms up to ten years. 
Monthly payments drop annually in relation to the faster depreciation 
methods. In effect, you write off your monthly payments as expense. 
For complete details write or call any office listed below. 

Financing new production machinery on the Pay-As-You-Depreciate Plan 
or other plans suited to your needs is offered by C.1.T. Corporation 
—a wholly-owned subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation: 


capital and surplus over $230,000,000. 


In Canada: Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited, 





ATLANTA, 55 Marietta St., N.W. « CHICAGO, 221 N. LaSalle St. « CLEVELAND, Leader Building 
DALLAS, 1309 Main St. « DETROIT, 1625 Cadillac Tower +« HOUSTON, 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd 
JACKSONVILLE, 1710 Prudential Bldg . KANSAS CITY, 210 West Tenth St « LOS ANGELES, 
416 W. Eighth St. « MEMPHIS, 8 North Third St. « NEW YORK, 390 Fourth Ave. « PHILADEIL PHIA, 
3 Penn Center Plaza « PORTLAND, ORE., Equitable Building « SAN FRANCISCO, 120 Montgomery St. 





was the slowest in recent years, vet at 
titudes were shooting skvward—and 
1955 was a boom year by any count 
Then, in 1955, incomes picked up fat 
faster than the year before, vet atti 
tudes leveled off—as did 1956 buving 
¢ Tiny Sample—lhe center's experts 
have a couple of possible explanation 
of why their findings work better at 
some periods than at others. The num 
ber of pessimists had shrunk from one 
fourth in mid-1954 to a tiny one-tenth 
in 1955. This meant an abnormall 
small sampling of pessimists. Since 
they were such a minority, it’s concen 
ible that they were rather special cases 
temperamentally, people whose be 
havior would in no case be tvpical. The 
problem of assessing attitudes is easi 
when the groups are evenly divided 
The center has its doubts as 

effectiveness of the interview 
of testing. On the f 
GALVANIZED SO . . \ could be more direc 

WS =. who felt like buying 
MB SPRING QQ Sa N when vou go back again 

S SS the identical consumer 

large a sample—vour findings m 
distorted by what happened in indi 
ual cases. An unexpected sickness 
new babv, and the lik ould upset 
family’s spending plans. When vou 
plot a time series of t ittitude f 


How uniform quality in dif rent people against a time series 


vf the 1 é nomy—t 


helps Duna-seal reduce inventory, | re _ bnfsequent curve 


fundamental 





improve performance culty, too. A survey that takes. p 


ot ] pre 
. ; t itch just 

This illustration shows a double hung window equipped with leca] ] . 
é mange 

Dura-Seal combination metal weatherstrip and spring sash balance 
manutactured by Zegers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Heart of the successful 
operation of this quality product ts its spring balance. Not only 
must it have exactly the right tension for easy window operation, 


but must withstand countless flexings over a long period of time. 


By using Keystone Galvanized MB Spring Wire for the spring 
balance, this progressive firm has designed one basic Dura-Seal! ica evel davs has a 
assembly to function perfectly on a range of window widths vary- refriocrator ing questions to the 
ing from 18” to 24”. Previously, using another type of wire, one Ider appliances mav 1 itch the tru 
basic assembly could function properly only on a much narrower stor me of the researchers feel that 


range of window sizes the questions on buving intentions ma 
reflect seasonal factor oo strongh 
Keystone Galvanized MB Spring Wire is preferred at Zegers Maes if une exclude tuving intention 
for these reasons: more consistent uniformity of composition, ten- from the November-December, 1956, 
sile and diameter—hence less trouble in their spring machines. index, vou would have a leveling, not a 


That's because Keystone’s unique method of cold drawing after peak, in confidenc« 


I 


ine of 
galvanizing produces a dense, smooth coating free from flaking. Of the basic value of its approach, 


the center has no doubt. You must 
If you use wire to make your products, it will pay you to talk take attitudes as well as income into 
over your needs with your Keystone representative. Or call us— ccount—and the two don’t alwavs iibe 
telling us how we can serve you. Ihe problem is to find the index that 
comes closest to reflecting the con- 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois sumer’s true frame of mind. The Sur- 
vev Research Center has confidence 
enough in its present index to continue 


K Ean Ww Ky TT ag Al Lae it for perhaps another vear or so. By 
then it mav be ready for some 


major 
WIRE FOR INDUSTRY revisions. END 
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Ever See a Pedigree for Rubber? 


This Quality Report is the FR-S Pedigree... Your 
Assurance of Rubber that Meets Highest Specifications 


This Quality Report gives you a complete 
picture of every pound of FR-S rubber 
you buy. It accompanies every shipment, 
and summarizes the results of more than 
50 different tests that control the uniform 
quality of FR-S—from the purity of the 
water that flows into the giant reactors, 
to the physical and chemical properties 
of your finished product. It’s your assur- 
ance that you’re getting the finest rubber 
man can make . . . modern rubber that 
meets your most exacting specifications in 
every respect. Why not learn how FR-S 


can improve your product — just mail 
the coupon below: 
Synthetic Rubber & Latex Div., Dept. A 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


[] Please supply technical information on FR-S Rubber. 


(-] Please have a Firestone Technical Representative 
call on us. 


Name - ee 
Company . 
Address — 


-, —s a 


Product Manufactured 





— — es —_— 


BEST IN RUBBER 














FAST AS AN EXPRESS... GENTLE AS A BREEZE 
... RCA’s new Can Uncaser- Sorter 


At the Chicago packaging plant of Cities Service Oil treatment of cans, labels and lithography. Handles 
Company, an RCA Uncaser-Sorter automatically bag or bulk delivered, as well as carton-packed cans. 
It is thrifty in price, low in power requirements, takes 
little space. Also available as a sorter only where 
no uncaser is needed. 


removes cans from cases, arranges them in single 
file open end up, ready for the filler—and does it 
faster than it was ever done manually. In food and 


beverage processing plants, speeds of up to 1,200 cans t about the ee ng pe lit ‘ a | RCA’s 
1eu y -S — with regard to other (CA electronic 
per minute have been reached. Wherever used, the products, write Radio Corporation of America, Dept. UD-26, 


RCA Uncaser-Sorter is also praised for its gentle Bldg. 15-1, ¢ n, N.J. 


Electronic products for a thousand uses 





# hy 
RCA Electron Microscopes ore RCA TV Cameras o rt of RCA Sound Systems ore eng RCA Microwave ; 
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In Marketing 


Stripped-Down Office Typewriter 
Taps Out Good News for Smith-Corona 


Smith-Corona, Inc., is stepping up production of its 
new office typewriter, the Pacemaker, to meet booming 
demand. It expects that by the end of its fiscal year, 
June 30, 1958, the Pacemaker will have boosted the com- 
pany’s ofhice typewriter sales about 25%. 

[he Pacemaker, introduced in April, is an innovation 
in the typewriter business on two counts. First, it’s a 
medium-priced, stripped-down office model, which sells 
for $179.50 against around $215 for the average office 
machine. Second, unlike other office typewriters, this one 
sells through retail stores rather than through factory 
branches and field salesmen 

Both steps aim to broaden the market. By offering a 
less expensive model, Smith-Corona hopes to sell the 
smaller businessman who can’t afford the costlier line but 
who still wants the stability and basic features of the regu 
lar equipment. Again, bv selling the Pacemaker through 
stores, the company hopes to get broader coverage of the 
market 
[he company believes it now has the broadest line of 
pewriters in the field. Not long ago it came out with 
the first—and so far, it reports, the only—electric portable, 
etailing at about $200 

Last fall, Smith-Corona made its first real diversifica- 
tion move when it acquired Kleinschmidt Laboratories, 
maker of electronic equipment. Partly with the help of 
this new company, it had upped sales for the three quar 


‘ 


ters ended Mar. 31 this year to some $40.6-million, against 


COR 17 +} 


28.9-million in the same period a vear earlier. 


+, 


ee e@ 
FTC Charges Discrimination 
In Cigarette, Shoe Retailing 

lhe Federal Trade Commission is attacking trade prac 


es by the biggest 


ttes and shoe 


companies in two industries: ciga 
In cigarettes, the commission charges that American 

Tobacco Co. is illegally discriminating among its cus- 

tomers in paving for such promotional material as postet 

| travs Under the 

Robinson-Patman Act, if a seller grants promotiona 

push his product, all 


hang¢ 


irtol displavs, ins. an 


1? ] ] 
illowances to he p retailers 


peting customers ‘must get the allowances on “propor 
ionatels equal” terms 

FTC charges that American Tobacco does not make 
uch payments to all its customers, and the amounts ar 
not proportionately equal in cases where it does pai 

In shoes, the commission charges that International 
Shoe Co. is using illegal exclusive dealing contracts with 
retailers to bar the purchase of competing lines of shoes 
and to shut out competitors from a substantial share of 


certain retail markets. ‘This is designed, savs F'UC, to 
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further International’s already dominant position in the 
industry. 

FTC says International had worldwide sales of $262 
million last year. Of this total, it says $15.7-million 
in sales were made to retailers who have outstanding 
loans from Shoenterprise Corp.—a subsidiary that lends 
money to retailers to buy or open up stores. Another 
$18.7-million, the charge states, were sales to retailers 
who are enrolled in International's Merchant Service 
Plan, which provides supervisory and special aids to 
retailers. 

[he commission complains that to get a loan or to 
enroll in the service plan a retailer must sign an agree 
ment to sell only International shoes—or else get permis 
sion from the company to sell a competing line 


Montgomery Ward Plans to Put All Tools 
Under Tent of a Single Private Label 


Montgomery Ward & Co. last week dipped deeper 
into private label products when it expanded its Power 
Kraft power tool line. ‘To give this label greater force, the 
company plans to extend it to its entire hardware line, 
which now sells under various Ward names. 

Lester O. Navlor, vice president and general merchan 
ited these advantages for the private label 
[he private brand is the one way to insure exclusivity 

Ward can price its own merchandise to suit itself— 
“at orderly pricing points, with progressive additional 
qualities and features as the selling price moves upward.” 
lhus the consumer knows exactly what he is paying fot 
and can make his choice 
facts “ 

Magna Power Tool Corp., which has recently built a 
new factory at Fort Wavne, Ind., will make the new tools 


dise manager, 


“on demonstrable economi 


Marketing Briefs 


S. S. Kresge, big variety chain, counts on getting bigger 
stores in the U.S. and Canada so 
20 more scheduled for the second half 


nizing SU existing stores 


i] complete with 
Onc Bulk 
} 


wrought iron furniture take up mor space 


It has opened 12 new 
far this VCar, has 
It is also moder 
reason for modernizing 


counters 


Retail switches: A veteran Detroit department tore 
hanged hands last weck when the Ermst Kern Co. sold 
out to a Buffal Irving Levick. Levick is chai 
man of the board of Sattler’s big Buffalo store, but the 
sale is described as a personal transaction Abraham & 
Straus, big Federated store, with headquarters in Brook 
lyn, N. Y., has contracted to buy the property of th 
lefunct Namm_-Loeser store, also in Brooklyn 


oO financier 


\ys7 


Spre iding BW Jan 


Furniture merger fever 


pl13). Two prominent Grand Rapids concerns last week 

Widdicomb Furniture Co., top-quality 

manufacturer, has merged with Mueller Furniture Co. to 

form Widdicomb Mueller Corp. They will operat 
} : ] mer 


ratelv, with thei \ lor ind showroom 


joined hand 
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“MILLION TON” dock for new DeKoven Mine 


Pittsburgh & Midway Coal Mining 
Company can load more than a mil- 
lion tons of coal annually at this 
modern, cellular type barge dock 
near Sturgis, Kentucky, on the Ohio 
River. A two-mile long, 42 inch 
conveyor belt connects the facility 
with the company’s new DeKoven 
mine. 

Eleven cells, three of which sup- 
port the loading mechanism, are 
spaced along 1175 feet of shoreline. 
Constructed of interlocking sheets 
of steel piling driven to rock, each 
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slopes, shafts, tunnels 


cell is filled with sand and gravel 
and topped with concrete. Rugged- 
ness, economy and minimum main- 
tenance make this an ideal type of 
dock for most purposes. 

In the past eight years, Dravo has 
installed more than 100 of these 
docks for firms in the chemical, 
utility, railroad, petro- 
leum and other industries. For more 
information on this or any of the 


steel, coal, 


products and services shown below, 
write to DRAVO CORPORATION, 
PITTSBURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Finally — North American Newsprint 
Comes Back Into Balance 





Capacity 








Consumption 


Net Exports 


i, 


ee ie 


1925 1930 1950 1955 











Dato: Newsprint Associafion of Conada "Estimated Except Canadian Capacity 


Now the Race Is for Customers 


. . . ing. \ “ rs. j 1 tec 
North American newsprint producers have finally i's. \V'thin a few years, it's expected 
that U.S. mills will be capable of 


caught up with demand. Now they’‘re faced with a “soft” turning out about one-third of U.S 


nee If there’s HOT ot 1 proht 


‘i ‘i ° 
market and the “hard” sell, something some of them never kino paperboard, the U.S. | 
expected to see again. The long-term outlook, though, is ‘ducers might divert some of the 


, : : 3 capacity to this product insteac 
bright, with demand expected to rise steadily. newsprint, however.) 

This vear, U.S. new print consump 

I've never known 1957 at least yme to spare ead tion W come close to 1956's total 


ro 


ot 


the newsprint business,’ f running their plant ve of 7.123.943 tons. OF this. 5.230.001 


ompany executive capacity, as thev have fe O07 I tons can rom Canada A re ( 

pr s now are slowing wn to a 1.582.742 tons were produ ed in U.S 

ve show perating ratio of around ‘ nd mills he remainder wa imported 

has there they are faced with the job of going out from | rope. [his vear inada’s 1957 

invthing like a normal balance nd selling their product, instea shipmer to the U.S 

the supply and demand for new itting back and taking order of Mav were running about 4 

nt. Just prior to the Depression, a Although few paper ompan head of the same period last 

d deal of capacity was added that — executive wwe concerned about th ¢ Short-Term Picture— Today th« 

s not needed to mect demand. When return of the soft’ market, the long t 


up to the cnd 


. . 
rm newsprint market looks like 


mand was beginning to recover, the range prospects for newsprint a1 oOo e Prices on the pot market 
came along and government con nd the general mood o industry is mav turn down still furthe 
forced producers to operate well one of optimism could foreshadow a drop in 
capacity to conserve materials ¢ New Trend—The return to a mor prices for newsprint. Most newsprint 
manpower. Ever since the war, normal balance between supply and is not sold ona “spot” basis but under 
the mills have been operating at demand in the newsprint industry ha long-term contracts of from five to 10 
fantastic levels in an attempt to catch been marked by another trend that years. Prices are not set for the full 
up’avith demand. should make U.S. newsprint us run of the contract, but are adjust 
¢ Some to Spare—Now there’s news happy: Canadian domination of ( it the time of 


print for all and—for the summer of newsprint industry seems to be we 


shipment so that the 
nore or less in line with the 
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Translucent structural panels 
with Underwriter’s Label and 
Factory Mutual Approval 

to meet restrictive fire codes. 


New Corrulux PyroPanl gives all the advantages 
of Corrulux .. . high strength, shatterproof, excel- 
“lent light transmission, long life, resistance to cor- 
rosion, rot, warpage and cracking... with an 
important plus — FIRE RESISTANCE. 


Flame resistance is chemically, permanently 
locked into PyroPanl. While these panels will burn 
under a blow torch flame, they extinguish them- 
selves when the source of flame is removed. 


PyroPan! is available in industrial colors, flat 
sheets and many corrugations. 


For complete technical data, write us. Dept. A 


cuss ans Orrulux 


L‘O-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY, 
P. O. BOX 20026, HOUSTON 25, TEXAS 
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current generai contract price. Today's 
general contract price is $134 a ton. 
Paper merchants or jobbers, who 
handle about 10% to 15% of the U.S 
market, now are hard-pressed to get 
$150 a ton on the spot market for 
North American newsprint. That’s a 
normal markup over the $134 mill 
price. But in the past two years, the 
spot market price for newsprint has 
been running as high as $200 and 
even $290 a ton for supplies imported 
from Sweden and orwa\ Another 
indication of spot market down 
might come from small to medium 
sized newsprint producers who can't 
afford to let leftover stocks le around 
too long. Thev might find it necessary 
to let their surplus stocks go for as 
little as $100 to $125 a ton Some 
U.S. producers also might be willing 
to undercut Canad ynpetitors to 
grab off new customers for themselves 
e Cutbacks in orders, though not 
serious, have begun to show up for the 
first time m quart of a centur 
Although the industry had more news 
print on its hands in 1953-54 than 
could sell, it was rare for customer 
ease up on their buving. But to 
some publish particularly in 
Midwestern states, are cutting back on 
their long-term order Not only that 
but U.S. consumers now have greater 
supplies of newsprint on hand than 
thev have had for vears. By Mav 30, 
average supplv of stocks was adequat 
for 55 davs’ need ympared with 
davs by Maw 30, 1956, and 34 davs | 


the same date in 1955 
e Competitive lling, almost un 


heard of until now, except in some 


pt i 
major compan keen. The Chi 
tian Science Mon reports n 
approach br newsprint salesman 
other than its regu upplier for the 
first time in vear ese salesmen arc 


not simply offering newsprint on a 
short-term bas either, but also are 
after long-term busine is well 
¢ Good Prospects—Over the long-term, 
though. the outlook for newsprint 
couldn’t look healthier. Almost a dozen 
newsprint studi made bv different 
groups, all point to a high demand mar 
ket that will surpass the postwar decade. 
U.S. demand is expected to grow to 8 
million tons by 1965 and to 10.4 
million by 1980. Overseas consump 
tion also is expected to increase 

lo understand why it has taken one 
of North America’s largest multi 
million dollar industries 25 vears to 
return to a normal supply and demand 
situation, vou have to look at the his 
tory of newsprint manufacturing 
e Birth of an Industry—The elimina- 
tion of tariffs on newsprint by the U.S 
in 1911 and the removal of Canadian 
embargoes against the export of pulp- 
wood from the crown lands of Ontario 
and Quebec, shaped the whole future 
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All modern highways need the built-in safety of long sight 


DESIGNED ditensie én Cheduatidl in thls ceed Chenin a adie eee 


road in Madison County, N. Y. The elimination of blind spots 


FOR is one of the important safety features that highway engineers 


are designing into vital new roads such as the National Svs- 


SAFETY tem of Interstate and Defense Highways. 


If these new roads are paved with concrete, motorists will 


receive the safest, smoothest-riding highways that money and 
engineering talent can build. Concrete roads offer two un- 
matched safety features—high skid resistance, whether wet 
or dry, and high light reflectance for safer nighttime motoring. 


And they deliver a lifetime of smooth-riding comfort too. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCI/ATION Me Es ee ee ee 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 70, //linois uses of portland cement and concrete 


tif 


throug! 


scie research and engineering field work 





Overheard at the water cooler: 


. 80 I said to the foreman, ‘Relax dearie, I can’t 
produce all the time. A girl needs a bit of care and repair 


«..J'’m not a Westinghouse Water Cooler you know!’” 


WESTINGHOUSE WATER COOLERS 
SPARE YOU CARE AND REPAIR! 


Word gets around about Westinghouse 
Water Coolers. They’re famous for de- 
pendable, trouble-free service year after 
year. That’s why you see more of them 
than any other kind wherever you go. 
Designed and built to spare you care and 
repair, a water cooler by Westinghouse 
offers you far more for your money inside 
and out... 

Dual Drink Control offers both finger- 
tip and toe-tip control af no extra cost. 
Automatic Stream-height Regulator as- 
sures no-spurt, no-splash drinking. Her- 


Refrigeration System 
means more years of service-free perform- 


metically-sealed 


ance. Backed by Westinghouse 5-Year 
Guarantee Plan. Call your Westinghouse 
Distributor listed in the Yellow Pages for 
complete information. Or write to West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., R. S. Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 

New Leakproof Free-Flow Vaive 

has no stem packing to leak, 

works easier, faster! 

17 models to choose from including 
exciting new HOT and COLD... 

prices from $149.95. 


you CAN Be SURE...IF its Westinghouse 
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levelopment of the newsprint industry 
U.S. newsprint output in 1913 was 
1.473,000 tons, not much less than 
last vear’s. Consumers in this country 
imported only 218,000 tons from 
Canada. But demand in the earh 
1920s leaped up so fast that U.S. 
mills could no longer meet even half 
of the country’s requirements. It was 
only natural that Canada, with a forest 
area covering 42 of its territory and 
with ample supplies of cheap power, 
water, labor, and transportation, should 
step in to fill growing U.S. demands. 
By 1926, our neighbor to the north 
was turning out more newsprint than 
this country 

Canadian newsprint mills competed 
vigorously with each other for the 
With demand 
running high, the price of newsprint 
shot up to $130 as early as 1922. The 
newsprint indust1 


booming U.S. market 


went right on boom 
ing up to the Depression, adding cay 
ity as late as 1931l—capacity destined 
to lav idle until after World War Il 
¢ Depression—Newsprint prices, how 
ever, started to slump well before the 
big crash. The fall began in 1926 and 
prices hit a low of $40 a ton during 
the mid-1930s 

lhe Depression almost wiped out the 
biggest Canadian mills They were 
forced to sell newsprint through “inter 
locking contracts” at the lowest price 
quoted in th ndustr Many de 
faulted on their bonds. To make mat- 
ters worse, Finnish producers con 
sistently quoted a price on newsprint 
$2 below the lowest prevailing Can 
idian_ price 
e Wartime 
World War II 
ment clamped w 
and paper that kept mills running at an 
average of 65 ‘f capacity 

By 1946, fhe mills, still financially 


shaken from the Depression, were 


Controls — Then ime 
Che Canadian govern- 


me controls on pulp 


bad = shape ; their hungrv cus 
As soon as the wartime n 


ended, they began to produce a 


over 100 oO pacity ind have been 
operating breakneck pace ever 
ince. By Canadian production 
was 37 hig r than a decade earlier 
( )per iting . averaging around 
102% in the postwar era, climbed to 
a fantastic 106.2 of capacity by 
October of last vear 

¢ The “Hard” Sell—But in April of 
this vear, the operating ratio slid down 
to 98.1% mav before 
the end of the summer. The long, hard 
era of short supply was over. ‘The in 
dustry was experiencing its first “soft” 
market since the Depression. 


dip to 97.5 


(he newsprint companies already 
have started to bridge the short-term 
glut by selling service now and more 
newsprint for the long-term markets 
Vhey're also stepping up exports 

(he stepped-up selling represents a 
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Look at Wheeling Steel this way... 


white- 
At that 


spectacular moment 


Look for a moment into the 
hot inferno where steel is born. 
roaring 


startlingly 


its future destiny is beine decided. 


Here at Wheeling Steel, its destiny will 
be a little different from most steels made 
elsewhere. Its going to be custom-made 
steel. 

Here each heat of steel is produced for 
an individual purpose—to become a specific 
final product. Starting at the coal mines 
and ore mines, Wheeling controls each step 
in the production of steel...thus producing 


quality steel quality products 


After the product is Wheeling 
carries the idea one step further. It distrib- 


made, 


utes its products through its own special 
ized sales organizations to meet the needs 


of users. 


Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
for example, has sales 
offices and warehouses 
in 15 cities that keep a 
stock of Building Ma 
terials —SorTire, Cop- 
R-Loy Sheets, Metal 
Lath, Roofing: Galvanized Household Ware 
and Corrugated Metal Culvert Pipe... all 
ready for immediate delivery 
Youll find Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany warehouses located in Boston. 
Buffalo... Chicago 
Detroit... Kansas City 
Minneapolis... New Orleans... New York 
Philadelphia... Richmond ... St. Louis. 
Sales offices are in Atlanta and Houston 
Ackermann Manufacturing Company, 
provides custom-designed Engineered 
Stampings through its sales offices in Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit and Indianapolis. 


.- Columbus... 
.. Louisville... 


Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
one of the nation’s major 
steel producers —main 

tains sales offices in 12 
cities for the sale of Con 
tinuous Weld Pipe... Duc 
ullite Tin and Black Plate 

... Het and Cold Rolled Sheets Long 

Terne Sheets ... Electrical Sheets and 

Sor Tire Galvanized Sheets 

These district sales offices are located in 
Atlanta . Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit... 

Houston New York Philadelphia 

St. Louis and San Francisco 

Thus, each unit is a specialist in its own 
field — ready to help you with specialized 
products and knowledge. It ts because of 
progressive, integrated operations like this 
that Wheeling Steel continues to grow. 


Biever? Sure. But more important... better 


IT’S WHEELING STEEL 
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new Movable Hauserman Walls 


for custom interiors that provide lifetime economy 


Horizon, a revolutionary new Movable Wall Svstem conceived by HAUSERMAN, now enables 

you to have a custom executive office that exactly expresses your own distinctive taste. 

At the same time, it incorporates all of the HausERMAN features of complete movability that permit 
easy re-allocation of oflice space to help you keep your office as functional as it is handsome. 
Horizon makes these benefits possible by offering you complete freedom to select the 


material, color, texture, and composition of your walls. 


You may choose from genuine wood, plastic, glass, aluminum and, of course, steel 
with an unlimited choice of permanent baked-enamel colors. You may have any combination 
of these, or even specify different materials for opposite sides of the same partition 


to allow for varying individual tastes in separate offices. 


Your nearby HAUSERMAN representative can quickly and graphically illustrate the complete flexibility 


of Horizon. Consult the Yellow Pages (under Partitions) and arrange today for a demonstration, 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7436 GRANT AVENUE + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Hauserman of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








change for the industry. A lot of news- 


print salesmen had just sat back and 
taken orders during their whole work 
ing careers. In an industry where con- 
tracts run 15 years and where the num 
ber of suppliers and customers remain 
pretty constant, it wasn’t unusual for 

company executive to say “our sales- 
men generally service customers regu- 
larly, usually about twice a_ year.” 
George M. Hobart, president of Con 
solidated Paper Corp., Ltd., one of 
Canada’s “Big Three” sums it up this 
way: “Selling newsprint is like selling 
suspension bridges, that’s about how 
often a new prospect comes along. A 
young fellow could break his heart 
2.” 

I. H. Peck, president of International 
Paper Sales Co., the selling arm of 
International Paper Co., 

ictually, we've been selling hard for 
the past couple of years.” He dispels 
the theory that newsprint salesmen had 
nothing to sell before the soft market 
appeared 
¢ New Approach—Convinced — there's 
harder selling ahead, the Anglo group 
(Anglo-Newfoundland Pulp & Papert 
Mills, Gaspesia Sulphite Co., Ltd., and 
Dryden Paper Co.) has ordered a com- 
plete reorganization of its North Ameri 
can selling team. The group has hired 


however, says 


consulting firm, Leetham, Simpson, 
Ltd., of Montreal, to try to find out 
what a newsprint salesman should do 
in the new market 


¢ Price Squabble—Until now, when- 
ever the newsprint industry made news 


because it had boosted its 
Newsprint mills insist the hikes 
have been necessary 


it Was 
prices 
Some even sa\ 
the last one wasn’t big enough to cover 
added costs 

For U.S. publishers, newsprint repre- 

nts about 30 of the operating cost 
of putting out a big newspaper. And 
they have no alternative but to accept 
price hikes. So they squawk loudly 
ibout the injustice of increasing prices 
Mixed in is a dash of nationalism di- 
rected against the major Canadian mills, 
accused time after time 
“world price setters.” 

But even this argument is beginning 
to wear thin. Whether or not the 
Canadian “Big Three’’—Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co., Ltd., Consolidated Papert 
Corp., Ltd., and Canadian Inter 
national Paper Co.—“‘set the prices” on 
which the standard Canadian news- 
print contract is based (traditionally 
the price quoted by a mill is “no 
higher than the prices” 
charged by these three), the case for 
1 Canadian cartel is getting tougher to 
make. 

Percy M. Fox, president of St. 
Lawrence Corp., in a peppery blast at 
the ‘“‘smear-thv-neighbor’” tactics of 
U.S. publishers, said earlier this year: 
“We need to distinguish between 


is being the 


iverage of 
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FURNITURE 
CASTERS 


CASTERS 
WITH BRAKES 




















INDUSTRIAL 
CASTERS 


COMMERCIAL 
CASTERS 


PRODUCTS MOVING 


Whatever your product . . . appliance, office 
equipment, heavy machinery . . . it will move 
smoother and safer, last longer on Colson 
Casters. It will move faster in your market, too, 
for mobile products equipped with Colson top 
quality casters make an impression that sells 
Colson Casters are job fitted to meet opera- 
tional, weight and speed requirements of both 
equipment and flooring in industry, commerce 
and the home. Colson specialists can specify 


» 


from hundreds of types of light, medium and 
heavy duty casters to fit your product they 
know from experience which caster is best for 
the job. 


Designed, engineered and manufactured from 
fied tested and proven materials, Colson 
Casters are truly the outstanding quality prod 
uct on the market. Put quality in your product 
from the ground up... keep it moving, keep it 
selling .. . put it on Colson Casters 


General Offices, Elyria, Ohio 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 


Factories in Elyria, Boston, Toronto 
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Canadian location and Canadian own- 
ership and to allow for recent U.S 
expansion. The fact is that newsprint 
capacity controlled or located in the 
U.S. now exceeds the capacity undet 
Canadian ownership 
e New Construction—New U.S. news 
print mill construction in the South is 
mainly responsible for the growing 
propertion of production under U.S. 
control. Almost 800,000 tons of 
capacity has been added in the last 
few vears 

U.S. publishers complain that the 
Canadian mills’ tradition of speeding 
up old machines rather than building 
new mills is the “lowest cost form of 
adding new capacity.” But the Canad- 
ians defend their price increases by 
citing higher overhead costs. If vou 
add up the current ones, they justify 
a hike of at least $9 a ton “just to 
cover new costs,” say Canadian pro- 
ducers. Most serious is the 5% pre- 
mium on the Canadian dollar. Also 
running up costs was a 5° wage 
increase effective last June 30 and a 
freight rate hike amounting to roughly 
$3 a ton. 
¢ Long-Term Outlook—The long-term 
prospect for newsprint in both North 
America and overseas is what is keep 
ing the producers from getting r 
worried about a “‘soft’’ market 


ire three good reasons why newspri 


consumption should ri n the 
ihe id 
eAd revenue and circulation of 


U.S. newspapers expected to keep 


ir¢ 

rising through 1965 
e Suburban dailies are taking the 
place of weeklies in many communities 


and the number of Sunday rotogravure 


papers IS Increasing 

e The overseas market is expected 
to expand as more foreign economies 
diversify and literacy rates rise 

Ihe American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. estimates that ad lineage of U.S 
dailies will reach 3.6-billion lines in 
1965. ‘That's a 24 increase over last 
vear. And the story is the same for 
circulation ANPA predicts that the 
daily paper audience will be 65 million 
by 1965, the Sunday paper circulation 
will be 54 million. 

Looming even larger, many newsprint 
producers believe, is the potential over 
seas market. As underdeveloped areas 
develop integrated economies—which 
demand advertising of goods and serv 
ices—the need for newsprint will grow. 
Fox of St. Lawrence Corp. points to 
Mexico as a case in point. “Since the 
war, Mexico has developed in popula 
tion, literacy, and industrial skills. One 
result of this has been almost a tripling 
of her annual consumption.” Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia, sooner or 
later, are expected to become increas- 
ingly important users of North Ameri- 
can newsprint. END 
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SHAFTS WHICH FAILED 
AFTER 45 MINUTES. 
Both are made of premium 
metals, one ferrous, one 


non-ferrous. 


TITANIUM SHAFT 


after two months no sign of corrosion. 


TITANIUM PUMP SHAFT LASTS 


...- where other metals corroded in 45 minutes 


The problem was to pump ferric 
chloride, an acid used in etching 
printed circuits in electronics 
manufacturing. Jabsco Pump 
Company, of Burbank, California, 
sought to develop a pump to han- 
dle this highly corrosive acid, and 
replace batch handling. 
Premium metals were tried for 
the pump shaft (the impeller is 
neoprene and the casing is plastic 
but corrosion around the seal 
almost immediately led to leak- 
age and failure. A glass shaft did 
not have sufficient strength. Then, 
using Mallory-Sharon com- 
mercially pure titanium for the 
shaft, the problem was solved — 
permanently. Titanium has out- 
— 
SE 


Producer ta 


nium 


standing resistance to chlorides. 
The cost figures here are illumi- 
nating. The pump with the tita- 
nium shaft cost about double the 
pump with the ferrous metal shaft 

and about the same as the 
pump with the other non-ferrous 
metal shaft (because of machining 
difficulty with the latter). So first 
cost of titanium is lower than you 
may think. And titanium paid for 
itself in 90 minutes. 


Let us help you apply titanium to 


MALLORY 


your corrosion problems .. . our 
service engineering group will be 
glad to assist. For information 
write Dept. Q-8. 


TYPICAL PRESENT 
APPLICATIONS OF TITANIUM 
Anodizing racks impellers 


Condenser 
inserts 


Piping 


Process 
Filters vessels 
Meat Steam jet 


exchangers diffusers 


ree eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


SHARON 


MALLORY-SHARON TITANIUM CORPORATION: NILES.OHIO 


and titanium alloy sheet 


strip, plate, rod, bar, billets 





Because “Depreciation on machinery 
is only an accounting procedure, 
BUT OBSOLESCENCE CAN BE A 
COSTLY REALITY”, a prominent 
manufacturer of truck axles 

recently asked us: 


New Duplex 


“Can you design and build a duplex 

milling machine for us that can 

Milling Machine do a better, faste r job than our present 
equipment . . . and, at the same 

time, cut down man hours and 


CuUTS machining time on milling truck 
axle bosses?” 
As a first step, our field engineers 


MAN analysed this customer's milling 


operation .. . then submitted a 


complete Motch & Merryweather MTA 


(Machine Tool Analysis). Based on 
HOU Reo their report, we designed and built a 

modern Duplex Milling Machine 

that reduced both operating man hours 


in milling and operator fatigue substantially. 


In addition, three separate 





machining operations were combined 


truck axle bosses reducing machining time e | r' | 
and costs. And poet production | Ui Wri ‘\ ND) ee 


was increased i former 

machining methods. ae ; ok oe | 
Even if some of your machines are — vi] ERT \\ VE Mit VER} 
far from being classified as “worn Jett JJ Sr Si DIS 
out’, a Motch & Merryweather 

MTA may prove to you that 

they are nevertheless obsolete ... 

and costly to your over-all Machine Tool Manufacturing Division 
production operation. Why not ask Cutting Tool Manufacturing Division 
us to send a Motch & Merryweather CLEVELAND 

sper ialist to go over your machine tool Avey Division, Cincinnati 
problems with you. Phere will, of 

course, be no obligation on your part. 


Motch & Merryweather Duplex 
Milling Machine designed to 


Manually load axle into clamping fixture 
Fixture clamps automatically 
accommodate various axle sizes, Milling cutters mill both surfaces at each end 


lengths and angles and was Milling heads return and fixture unclamps auto- 
matically 


built to perform the following Manually untead Gutere 


cycle of operation: 





BUILDERS OF AUTOMATIC PRECISION CUT-OFF, MILLING, DRILLING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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1 Streamlined pod of the B-58 bomber is 


a feature that will stay in future planes. 
It carries missiles, extra fuel. 































Engines, too, are radically new. Pitch 
2? of stator blades is variable, to assure 
smooth flow of air at all speeds. 


Delta wing, with droop toward tips, 
3 promises greatest speed, least drag. 
B-58 is rated at potential 1,300 mph. 


Almost the Plane of the Future 


| \NY AIRPLANE retains its military role 


1 the missile age ahead, it will 
have to be like the B-5S Hustler 
ture mly more 
At the public unveiling of this new 


medium bomber, Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine, 
Air borce Deput Chief of Staff for 
Materiel illed it the world’s fastest 
But he quickly added that it was onh 
“a transitional development extending 
our knowledge into what we previously 
ought were limitations and now know 

expected possibilitie 

Despite the shift of emphasis trom 
planes t missiles BW —Jun.15'°57 
p41), the Air Force isn’t writing planes 
nd pilotless aircraft completely off its 
books, Gen. Irvine made it clear. Ther 
will be more planes to pick up where 
the t 1 1,300 


needle-nosed, delta-winged, 1,30 

mph. Hustler leaves off 

e Air Force Goals—‘‘In the immediate 
future,” Gen. Irvine told an audience 
it Convair’s Fort Worth plant, “we are 
hooting for a speed of three times th« 
peed of sound and for extended flight 
t 75,000 ft. or higher. Within the 
next few vears, we are aiming for speed 
f Mach 10 (upward of 6,000 mph 

for manned vehicles and 15,000 mph 
Manned aircraft 
must reach or exceed 25 mi. altitude 
ind missile altitudes will be from 200 


or more for missiles 


to 700 mi 


e Special Features—The Hustler's ca 
nabilities of speed and range | 
pabilities of speed and range h 
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nen <a4©re 


enthusiastic about tl pod It en 
bles them to ft lan iterch 
ibh eral tvpes of m 
Irvin uid about 50 f tl 
pod have been designed. Instead of re 
designing a plane for 
cameras, or other payload, the designe 
can tailor the pod 

The Hustler also has th in 

ist that redu drag and the « | 
n wept back delta wing that ves 
lift thout cutting speed. It the 
most nearly automatic airplane t cle 
igned, with the Bom-Nav clect 11¢ 
brain doing much of the work of na 
gator and bombardicr 
¢ Heat Barrier—Ninety percent of the 
Hustler is made of sandwiche f glass 
fiber honevcomb and metal skin material 


that 
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into the heat barrier 
said the Hustler has neve 


time because friction 
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ind getawa' 
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Production 75 


filets (termi lilit:, 
for 


business and industry 


Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main 
tenance. With sus 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which 1s exactly 
right for your heating 
job 


~~ 
| Look for 
Rernor under 
“Heoters-Unit™ m 








| the Yellow Pages 


SSS r 
©”, REZNOR 


“ RECT FIRE 


GyxSUNit HEATERS 


Tm ee ea ee 


PLANTS 


ready to occupy 
or made to order 


“If one of the easily adaptable buildings that ore 
now available does not quite suit your needs, 


we'll alter it—or build an entirely new plant for 
you—to your own specifications 

TT) a the offer of 
many of the progressive medium-size communi 
f Maryland 


1, Ohio and Virginia 


straightforward, pr 


ynne designed 
ind usually for 
48 most commu 


operate nha non 


irs aheaa in re 
li move in Many 
ful manulactur 


You save 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Room 906, 50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 
f ation about a t buildings 


1 the a tance offered by you and 


t 
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claimed to produce mor 

pound of engine weight than any ot 

large aircraft engine in production 
Variable stators (stationary vanes) in 
ix of the 17 stages in the compressor 

iutomatically adjust their pitch to pro 

mooth flow of air at all speeds, 

climinating the “‘stall barrier 

it low speeds. Inlet 

ilso variable 

© Costly—Gen 

production 


vidk l 
problem 


PUICC 


Irvine said 
would obvioush 
be expensive, but that fewer of the 


methods 


} 


higher-performance planes would have 
to be used on a given mission. So over 
ill costs of maintaining an air fleet 
might even be lov 
rcraft 
vet 
plane to fly at 6,000 
Naish, executive vi 
Vall It isn’t ck 
will re 


1 man 


whether the man would 


survive at that 
speed.’ 

e Things to Come—But as 
the B-58 is, other 


| shapes arc 


radic il as 
newe!l and oddet 


eronautical ready being 
worked out in this intry s aviator 


labs. For u 1  M 


wings are | outed as the 


} 
shaped 
comimg 
design for l O1 ‘ ind heavy 


+ 


bomb designe¢ > 


CTUIS ! lowe su yOTTIK specds 
Now National Ad- 

visorv Comn ronautics’ Lang 

ley Laborat V1 s are either 


swept forward inboard ind 


swept back 
ther wav around, 


in M or W. 


Theory is these wings retain the drag 


ward outboard, or 


rough! 
reduction ities OF §S pt wings, and 
at the s me me of the con- 
trol and strength | lems inherent in 
swept wings u vy, what happens 
is that double sweep helps to cancel 


out opposing control effects 


ri 


Dow Pushes Acrylic Plastics 


The company will make its own acrylonitrile, inter- 
mediate material for acrylic plastics, fibers, and rubbers. Out- 
put of finished plastics is also being stepped up. 


id 
The 
uNnexpe 
c me hasty revis 


mansion plans « { her 


companic 
fast-growing acrvlic field 
Dow will build a plant at Freeport, 
lex., to make rvionitrile from acety 
scheduled to start 
operating late next vear 
¢ Expansion Plans—Dow’s entry into 
icrvionitril< had 


months 


len The plant 


rumored for 
People in the industn 
kept an eve on Dow’s capital spending 
ibout $155-million for the vea 
May 31 and a record $175-million for 


the current thought thev de t 


been 


Ww ho 


r ended 


1 pattern 
e Dow i tepping up its produc 
on of acetylene, « wo common 
points for vi itril eth 
lene oxide is used i rocess 
Dow started up its firs etvlene plant 
in ‘Texas last Mav wi ipacity of 
l-million Ib. per 
It looked as if much of the new 


] 
Lit 
ty 


tarting 


month, and it is 
nother 
oduction might go into acrvloniti 

¢ Dow is also boosting its capaci 
for making plastics from acrvlonitrile. 
1 Stvrex plant will be ready 


to turn out 2-million Ib. per 


This vear, 
month, 
using stvrene and acrylonitrile resins as 
production capacity for 
ilso being boosted by 30‘ 


raw material 
stvrene 1s 


it Lee Hall, 
next sum- 
mc! I 
hber 
Zefrai 
other icrvhi \ hn bers, uci 
Chemstrane Acrilan, du Pont’s Orlon, 
lennessee Eastman’s new Verel, Ameri- 
can Cy inamid Cr ] . and Union 
Carbide 
e Logical Move—The growth of Dow’s 
he raw 


s dyvnel 
facilities to make tl material f 
acrvlonitrile and to convert acrylonitril 
into plastic and textile fiber mad 
seem almost in table that Dow would 
bring the intervening s p into its own 
plants. A ng Vice-Pres.- Tr 
Carl A. Gers r of Dow 
most of the w acrylonitrile plant's 
output will to Dow’s other plants. 
‘But we will certainly put on the 


market anv pr tion that isn’t con- 
; . 
il 


Chemical, 


sumed u Gerstacker adds. 


“The new plant can take us in a num 
example, we 
tigating icrvli based 


ber of di 
are serious] 
plastic molding compounds 


¢ More Competition—Capacity to pro- 


duce a rvlonitrile Vd ilread\ expand- 


ing before Dow jumped in. According 
to Chemical Week 1 McGraw-Hill 
publication, expansion plans previously 


1] 


announced will boost capacity from 
todav’s 200-million Ib per vear to 300 
million Ib. per year by mid-1958. Cur- 
rent capacity is split among four com 


panies: American Cyanamid Co., 85 
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| Green River Steel Corporation 


Green River Steel Corporation of Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, one of the newest alloy 
steel plants in the country, now is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Jessop Steel Company 
This fact will result in benefits to the 
customers of both companies. If you buy 





steel from Jessop, you have been buying 
the broadest variety of top quality alloy, 
high-speed and stainless steels obtainable 
anywhere. Now with the splendid new 
ind modern melting facilities of Green 
River in the picture, service from Jessop 
will be broader and quicker. If you are a 
Green River customer, you'll enjoy higher 
quality and more products and the bene 
fits of the exclusive Dornin Process used 
by Green River which provides steel of 





unmatched forging qualities and grain 


structure. If you haven't been buying 


from either company, this is a good time 
to start. Write to Jessop 





i pte De These Jessop district offices and representatives 
i an now service you with Green River Products 


District Offices Pittsburgh, Pa 
Birmingham, Ala Toronto, Canada 
Chicago, til Wallaceburg, Canada 
Cincinnati, Oo Washington, D.C 

Ui Cleveland, Ono 

Detroit, Mich Representatives 

Hartford, Conn Charlotte, N.C 

Indianapolis, Ind Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles, Cal Milwaukee, Wis 

New York, N.Y St. Louis, Mo 

Philadelphia, Pa Utica, N.Y 














DEPENDABLE RED SEAL POWER 


Transit mix is 
unloaded directly into Rex 
Pumpcrete hopper, and pumped 
through six-inch pipeline, up, down, 
around corners— wherever it's needed. 
Pumpcrete is built by CHAIN Belt 
Co., Milwovkee, Wis., Power: 


Continental Red Seal. 


Convenience, speed and low cost are some of the advantages of the 
Pumpcrete concrete placement system over conventional scaffold-and- 
buggy methods. Costly and time-taking preparatory steps—erection of 
scaffold, elevators, runways, trestles and towers—are eliminated. The 
Pumpcrete unit can be located without reference to the final destination 
of the mix, because quick-change couplings permit lengthening and 
turning of the line to deliver exactly where needed . . . and when the 
job is finished, there’s no dismantling to be done. Concrete delivery 
by Pumpcrete is one of many construction operations performed most 
dependably, at lowest cost, by Continental Red Seal Power. 


WORLI LEADING INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURER OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS OPERATES PLANTS IN ATLANTA, DALLAS, DETROIT, MILWAUKEE 

MUSKEGON, AND TOLEDO, AND IN ST. THOMAS, ONT., PRODUCING AIR-COOLED AND LIQUID 
COOLED ENGINES FOR USE ON LAND, AT SEA AND IN THE AIR 





[ontinental Motors [orporation 
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million lb. a year; Monsanto Chemical 
Co., 60-million Ib.; Union Carbide 
Corp., 35-million Ib.; B. F. Goodrich 
Co., 24-million Ib. 

All these producers have announced 
expansions. And the trade is talking 
about possible other entries in the 
field. Names of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., and Escam- 
bia Chemicals are mentioned. Du Pont, 
largest consumer of acrylonitrile, flatly 
denies any intentions in this direction, 
and Pres. W. S. Vaughn of Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., Eastman Ko 
dak subsidiary, says his company has 
no plans to make acrylonitrile. 

“We decided to make Verel,” he 
savs, “to broaden our basic textile linc 
not with the idea of producing a new 
raw material.” 

According to Chemical Week’s esti- 
mate, 125-million lb. of total industry 
sales of 178-million lb. of acrvlonitrile 
last vear went into fibers. Dow’s entry 
as a strong new supplier may dampen 
expansion plans of other acrylonitrile 
makers. Non-integrated producers may 
have a hard time selling their output. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Production of excessive ozone is a 
hidden danger in welding techniques 
that use inert gas as a shield. Three 
cases of severe pulmonary irritation 
were blamed on such excessive ozone in 
1 survey of three plants by doctors of 
the New York State Labor Dept. Better 
exhaust ventilation and protective de- 
vices for the worker were recommended. 


. 

An emergency jet fuel that ignites 
spontaneously on contact with air has 
been developed by the Wright Acro- 
nautical Div. of Curtiss-Wright to com 
bat the danger of flame-out. The pyr 

phoric fuel is said to work better at 
high altitudes than present electrical 
systems for reigniting jets that have 
gone out. It’s a mixture of aluminum 
trimethyl and aluminum triethyl; less 
than 1 cu. in. is needed to re-start a jet. 


e 
Three-dimensional color TV _ has 
irrived—at least for the remote-control 
servicing of reactors. General Electric 
has developed a system of color-sterco 
that permits use of color-coded reactor 
components and adds a depth percep- 
tion needed for more accurate placing 
of components 

a 
Attaching of lead-in wires to semi- 
conductors can be done better by its 
new thermo-compression process, says 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Bell Lab 
says its method gives a stronger and 
cleaner bond, lends itself more readily 
to mass production 
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Consistent quality control is a key to 


A. O 


duction 


Smith's success i 
detective 
jauges 
all machine the 


Jimensions are not within 


Shown here is the 


instant 


mass pro 


frome 


Teamed with qualifying 


it lights up like a giant pin 


frame 


tolerance 


Worlds biggest traffic jam 


A 4-lane highway around the world could contain only 
half the cars that have been built on A. O. Smith frames 


In 1902, nearly 55-million frames ago, A. O 
Smith tackled a manufacturing problem for 
the infant automotive industry. The baby 
grew into a giant and A. O. Smith stayed 
right in step, mass-producing chassis frames 
to help make each year’s models safer, easier 
to handle, better looking for virtually 
every make of American car 

This record of nearly 55-million frames is 
one of research and development creating 
automatic factories that utilize revolutionary 


manufacturing techniques to produce at a 
rate of 10,000 frames a day. This is a typical 
feat at A. O. Smith where creative engi 
neering and skill with steel 
through better products and processes for the 
home, farm, industry and government 

Perhaps you have a difficult production 
problem that could be solved through A. O 
Smith research and development. Write for 
free, illustrated Brochure I-19 


serve you 


~ 


*y 
Through research “34 ...@ better way 


* e 
°c © Se, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


.. where creative skill with steel serves you 
through better products and processes for 
home, farm, industry and government 





Automating a Craft Operation 


Walco’s new pushbutton meth- 
ods for main steps in making 
diamond phonograph needles 
speed production tenfold. 


LECTRONICS, long a leading worker of 
F 1utomation wonders in industry, has 
now come to the rescue of a technically 
laggard corner 
trv itself Automatic manufacturing 
techniques have been fed into the hith 
crto laboriou ind raft-dominatec 


the ectronics indus 


process you e il he pictures—the 
manufac 1 |} 
needle: 
is they have 1CTC 

fitting automatic hniques 
the key p process, Walco 
Products, hh inge, N. J 
the country’s ding needle manufac- 


turer 


i 
—| ist vCal 


needies from $25 t 

¢ Wide Open Door 
custr sold I 
needle 

for half 

needle 

hopes 


cdiamo! 


PUSHBUTTON controls take over job of grinding diamond phonograph needles to point, 
replacing old-fashioned time-consuming hand grinding—and give a more uniform product. 


per 

proportio1 

industri 
»} 


ipphire 


j 
tvpes boug by phonograph 

Other leadi ipanies in the busi 
ness alr -ermo M. A. Miller 
Mfg. Co., and Jensen Industries, In 
e Hi-Fi Barrier— Ih mpanv sec ts 
new automatic pr ind the result 
ut hanging this setup 


ing yr 


= 


] ( 
markedly. What it loing, Walce IVS 


is “breaking throug] 
What the compan 
40% price cut 
manufacturers 
in the medim 
diamond needles 
ment. | 
sets W 
listing at around $2.5 
FINAL stage is still manual—ground and polished needles are crimped to one of 150 differ- And if vou have ever known 


ent mountings, then shipped to makers of phonographs and audio pickup cartridges. fan, vou will know what the differ 
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KEY STEP for automatic operations—each diamond gets tiny steel handle, which permits feeding stones inta automatic machines 
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cutting your 
employee productivity? 


Jenn-Air QT Belt Drive Root Exhauster. Full ball 
bea irive and motor mounted out of air 
stream. Non-overloading biade ensures long life 
— smooth operation. Low contour design 


Quilet-Tested 


JENN-AIR Exhausters 
Provide Fresh Air on the “Q-T" 


Exhausters, providing ventilation, are 
intended to keep employees alert and 
efficient. Thus, they defeat their own 
purpose if they create distracting noise. 
But Jenn-Air low contour Roof and Wall 
Exhausters skillfully serve QUIETLY 

drawing out the impure air, bringing 
in the fresh air... with an extremely 
low noise level. Rugged performers, too, 
Jenn-Air Exhausters are made of heavy 
gauge aluminum 
lubricated for 10 years’ normal service. 
Therefore, when you use Jenn-Air Ex- 
hausters for ventilating, you can count 
on longer, better, trouble-free service. 
And you'll agree—there’s no investment 
as sound as the quietness of Jenn-Air 
Exhausters. 


. Motors are pre- 


eee eeeee 
. 


eeeeeeee 


JENN-AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. ew 
1102 Stadium Drive, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 

Gentlemen 

Please rush me descriptive literature on Queet-Tested Jenn- 
Aw Exhausters 

NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 


ciITY 





uw JENN-AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


\ 
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“ .. the high cost of dia- 
mond needles up to now has 
resulted from the old-fash- 
ioned state of the art... .” 


STORY starts on p. 80 


is between having a diamond needle and 
1 sapphire needle. As far as they are 
diamond needle is an 
ibsolute must (except that, of course, 
in hi-fi lingo it’s not a needle but a 
stvlus Che 
needles—10 to 20 times that of sap 
phires—makes _ the 
in the long run to anyone who wants 
to get long hours of good music out 
of his high fidelity system 

What makes a diamond even more 
valuable to the fan is the fact that its 
longer wearing quality makes it far less 
likely to ruin his often expensive record 
Blunt needles, worn to a 
chisel shape, not only damage records 
ind shorten their life but impair tone 
is well 

e Transformed—The high cost of dia 
mond needles up to now has resulted 
from the old-fashioned state of the art 
with skilled craftsman still having to 
grind and polish the diamonds bv la 


concemed, i 


longer life of diamond 


diamonds che Iper 


collection 


quality 


’ 
1S 


borious use of hand and eve 
Now pushbuttons and 
control devices have taken over. In Wal- 


mutomatic 


the grinding and 
polishing are all done by automatic 
turning out the dia 
mond needles has become a_ produ 
tion-line affair. That means semi-skilled 
labor can be used—with great saving 
¢ How It Goes—Walco, which 
a beat on the industry, is keeping some 
of the details of its new setup under 
wraps. But, essentially, this is how the 
new process works 

First, the incoming diamonds—500 
to a carat—are picked over to select only 
those that are free from cracks and 
carbon spots 


COS new process, 


machines, ind 


scored 


This is done on what is 
probably one of the world’s smallest 
convevor lines, not much more than a 
foot long. As the diamonds move down 
the line in single file, an inspector 

peering through a high-powered micro- 
moves the usable diamonds to 
one side, the discards to the other. At 
the end of the miniature convevor, the 


S¢ Ope 


two files of diamonds are pushed into 
separate jars 

¢ Key—The next step, too, is not in 
itself automatic; but Walco considers 
it the key that unlocks the automatic 
door The usable stones—three of 
which can fit on a pinhead—are each 
bonded to the tip of a thin steel wire 
The bonding process, basically a solder 
ing process, was developed with the 
help of the Sylvania Electric Products 


research lab. Walco considers it the 


kev because the wire bonded to each 
stone provides a handle for automatic 
processing. 

Attachment of the wire handle, how- 
cver, is partly a manual job—an em- 
ployee takes a pegboard full of upright 
wires, puts the tiny diamonds on the 
wires with a tweezer. Then the dia 
monds—3,000 at a time—go into an 
electric furnace for bonding 
e Enter Automation—It’s in the next 
two steps—the nub of the whole process 

that automation takes over the whole 
iob. The diamond—by means of its 
newly soldered handle—is inserted int 
a grinding machine that grinds the 
stone to a point, or more technically, a 
cone. The machine not onh 
points, but 
wheels 


50-deg 
turns out more accurate 
actually saves on grinding 
(Even so, wear on the grinding wheels 
idds a dollar to the cost of each 
needle 

Then the diamonds go into a very 
hush-hush ultrasonic machine—also com 
pletely automatic—that Walco is highh 
reluctant to talk about 
the pointed diamond tips and forms 
them to the 1/1000-in 
to the hi-fi fan 
plaving records 
e Manual Finish—The final step re 
verts to a manual job. After the tips 
ire inspected and most of the wire 
handle cut away, the diamond points 
are fitted into one of the 150 different 
types of permanent mountings used for 
different phonographs and **c 


This polishes 


radius (1-mil 
equired tor long 


irtridges.”” 
This “‘sub-assemblv” is what goes to 
the makers of 
pickup cartridges—and it’s what vou bu 


radio phonographs and 


1s replacement for your old needle 
¢ New and Old—With the new equip- 
ment, Walco can produce 3,000 dia 
mond needles per 8-hr. shift, Pres. Rob 
ert Walcutt reports. The use of finely 
engineered and exact automatic pro 
duction equipment means nother sav 
ing, too. The company can start with 
smaller diamonds—and grinding these 
smaller stones takes less time 

In spite of the advantages of the 
new, mass-produced diamond needles, 
no one at Walco is sounding the death 
knell for sapphire 
Or even expecting a substantial reduc 
tion in their market. Sapphire needles, 
which Walco introduced in the pre 
hi-fi era in 1938, represent up to now 


needk Ss, however 


the biggest part of its business 
Company officials point out that the 
greatest sale of phonographs is in units 
retailing under $30—among them chil 
dren’s phonographs Here diamond 
needles would make little sense, and 
sapphires are 
productive quality of the 
hardly be called hi-fi 


satistactory because rec 
units can 
Record wear 
less of a problem, too—popular records 
have a built-in time element and chil 
dren tend to tire of their records long 
before they wear out, anvwav. END 
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no substitute can do what copper does! 


The miracle of electronics depends on copper as on no other metal. For copper best carries the electrical 


impulses that activate the complex parts of radio and TV sets, radar a1 onar equipment, intricate “brain 
machines” and countless other electronic devices. Coppe1 ind its alloys, , make pos ible more economical 
mass production of these modern marvels. No other comm al metal can be formed, machined and 


solder-connected so easily. In electronics, as in so many other fields, no substitute can do what copper does! 


i Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Fabri iting Subsidiaries: Chas PI Kennecol 











Now a revolutionary new 
Cluster-Pak carton to mer- 


chandise your glass packs 


Recently developed by Atlanta Paper Company’s 


staff of engineers, this new Cluster-Pak carton 
offers glass packers the same eye-appealing point- 
of-purchase advertising already enjoyed by so 
many leading canned goods manufacturers. Back 
up the thousands, or millions of dollars you are 
spending in various media urging your prospects 


to specify your brand ... with dramatic, on-the- 
shelf advertising that demands your package be 
carried home. And... an important extra. ..no 
other carton offers you the unequaled strength of 
famous Mead quality kraft . . . combined with the 
world’s only self-locking construction that needs 


no glue. 




















If you package your product : 


in glass, you can now adver- 


tise it in Cluster-Pak!... 
BSaPrs 






ATLANTA PAPER COMPANY 








Create handsome, new offices 


. 


with low cost, 


color-styled GF steel partitions 


Keeping pace with new office s} ements is no longe 


a major undertaking when you us ; partitions 


[he ease and speed of erecting artitions eliminates inter 
ruption of worth ire unavoid 


ible with the construct nent walls 


And GF partiti 
Free-standing, tl 
vithout damagin 


ind ventilatir 


our choice 
or 160 Gray finis! 


hts with clear or op 


l 
Visit our local GF showro« 
can install GF steel partitions 


Fireproofing Compan Dep 

















GF metal business furniture 
is a GOOD investment 


GENERAL MODE -MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS * GOODFORM 


FIREPROOFING ALUMINUM CHAIRS « SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING 
EQUIPMENT © SHELVING ® PARTITIONS 


Foremost in Metal- Business Furniture 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Camera Sets Its Own Exposure 


New Bell & Howell 8mm. 
movie camera has light meter 
coupled to diaphragm. It needs 
no batteries for power. 


OLAR ENERGY adjusts the lens setting 
of an 8mm. movie 


camera intro 
uced this week bv Bell & Howell Ci 





company says the camera 


, , 
lifies home movic-mak 


resent market of 6-million 

uble in the next five 

] } . t} 

user has to do 1s aim the 
ush i¢ tarting butto1 

Bell & Howell introduced a 16mm. 

ra with automatic let setting a 


it Sle ) 5 
00 more than B&H’s 
standard Smm 


looks for 
| 


1arket among amateur fans who 


irc 
ng exposure and who 
don’t want to fuss with 

posure mete! 

e Sets Itself—B&H didn’t tr 


idapt 
the l6mm camera’ s batterv-driven 


UT 


i separate ex 


nechanism to the Smm. camera. It 


would have been bulkier and costlier 

(on the ther hand, B& H ( in't usc the 
m. camera’s principle in the 

mera, for there wouldn’t be 

power to turn the heavier lens gears 

LIGHT METER is mounted 

The new camera converts light en 


ro‘ 


’ ot new 5mm. movie camera. 
rgv, striking selenium cells of it : ahs: 
built-in light r, into 
that 


below lens 


I xposure set 


electrical e1 ting can be changed to manual, if desired. 
4 \ af i ' 


irs controlling 


lens diaphragm 


n or oth spe 
il effects, tch the lens ad 
istment t ] ] 


manual Con 


¢ Five-Year Development—Befor« 
gning this camera, B&H spent five 


ic home movie m 


ac 


staff was aided by 
ersitv of Chicage 
esearch groups. The con 
that 70 f U S. familie 

mera, but many hesi 

ne that isn’t foolproof 

Three development teams competed HOW IT WORKS 
work out the automatic adjustment 
f the exposure controls. 7 


right). Light picked 
up by photoelectric cell is changed to elec 


hey Cal ) trical energy in meter coil to move gears 
I 
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i oe ho | 
New All-Electric copy maker 
...now at a new low cost! 





Dry process machine gives you copies 
in 4 seconds made by electricity alone! 


All-new and All-Electric! The newly styled THERMO-FAX 
Secretary'’ Copying Machine gives you copies of letters, 
statements, orders, invoices and other business data right 
when you need them. Exclusive process eliminates chemi 
cals, negatives, liquids and fumes 
from othce copying forever. You 


make copies in 4 quick seconds 

~*~ tor as little as 5¢ per copy. Now 
you get all these exclusive ad- 

IN vantages of the only dry process 
copy maker at the new low cost 


, " } | 
ot only $299*. Send coupon be- 


and low for complete details today. 
OUT 


6m ¢ Thermo-Fax 


in 4 seconds “|. COPYING PRODUCTS 


— 


The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademark 


6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, 6 Y 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

Dept. HR-7277, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

Send full details on the cost-cutting new THERMO-FAX "Secretary 
Copying Machine 

Name 

Company 


Address 





with four ideas. Two were brought to 
the prototype stage, ind all the unused 
ideas were considered hot enough to 
remain secret. B&H estimates the cost 
of development at $1.9-million. 

Last February, Pres. Charles Percy 
gave top priority to the project. Phe 
case Was designed ind dies were made 
before the inside design was finished 
ind this gamble paid off in speeding 
production. When the final design 
Was app! wed. almost no changes in 
the case were needed 

Production began in March on 
small scale. accelerating as the assembh 
line workers gained experience with the 
new model 
e Secret Kept—The German Agfa still 
camera has automatic lens adjustment, 
md Kodak had it on a still camera be- 
fore the war, but later took it off the 
market. Several movie camera make 
re reported working on automatic lens 
djustment. 

Bell & Howell t 
secret until the last moment before 


et] 
new Smm. camera was introduced. Bi 


i¢ 
it 
it had a momet nxicty when 

of the 

from 


vertising pict 


Step Beyond Transistor 


Lh in levi bor compared 

} 

loped 
| 


} 


is deve 
n Mfg. Co. to 
uum tube that 
ut idding 
spacistor Pr 


implify electr 
10.001 
rescnt 
it uscfu 
Oo repla e the far bulkier vacuum tub 


in electronic equipment operating b« 
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STEEL MAKES NEWS cscs 


Mid-America'’s 


AT GRANITE CITY! dependable source 


Granite City Steel burns 
enough gas every day 
to heat an average home 


for 147 years! 


of flat-rolled steel 


To heat its soaking pits, furnaces and other equipment, Granite City Steel 
Company burns about 22 million cubic feet of fas a day, about the same 


amount as stored in both tanks shown above. Modern steelmaking also 


requires vast quantities of water. In fact, 38,000 gallons are used in pro- 
ducing a single ton of finished sheet steel. The mill now uses 112 million 
gallons of water every 24 hours, or more than half the daily summertime 
water consumption of the entire city of St. Louis. 





Hot-rolled steel produced by the mill 
each month outweighs 160 barges! 


A shiny new barge slips down the ways and hits the water. Made of tough 
hot-rolled steel plates, this giant weighs nearly 270 tons— yet that’s only 
about 1/160th the weight of all hot-rolled sheets and plates turned out each 
month by Granite City Steel. Where do they all go? Into barges, yes, and 
also into pipe, auto frames, storage tanks, railroad cars and many other 
useful products for industry. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


Granite City, Illinois i 
SALES OFFICES: GRANITE CITY STEEL 


Dallas + Memphis « Kansas City + Minneapolis 
. 7n 1878 
ot. Louis . Houston . Tulsa ® 


SUBSIDIARY GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 





modern 
a-lalinel, 
Siehilelats 


DE LAVAL 


BARREL TYPE 


BOILER FEED PUMPS 


use 


Deepwater station of the Atlantic City Electric Company in Penns Grove, New Jersey 


The Atlantic City Electri: Company knows 
it can count on the dependability of De 
Laval barrel type boiler feed pumps. Three 
ten-stage units are currently in service in 
the generating station shown above. When 
it came time to modernize one of their 
facilities, Atlantic City Electric 
Company and Gibbs & Hill. Inc., consult- 
ing engineers, chose two similar De Laval 
pumps to serve their new 79,000 kw gen- 
erator. 

The reliability of De Laval barrel type 


boiler feed pumps is the result of engineer- 


existing 


ing experience and precision manufactur- 
ing methods. De Laval multi-stage cen- 
trifugal pumps, for pressures up to 5500 
pounds, are now in operation, 

Also doing an important job in this 
Atlantic City Electric Company station are 
De Laval IMO screw-type positive displace- 
ment pumps. They supply fuel oil to_ the 
burners round-the-clock, 


Stea 


DE LAVAL 


895 Nottingham Way, T 


Products 


Centrifugal pumps 


Barrel type 
boiler feed pumps 





Centrifugal pipeline 
compressors 


Ship propulsion 
units and marine 
auxiliaries 


Centrifugal blowers 
and compressors 


Steam turbines 
Turbine generators 


IMO rotary pumps 





Worm gearing 


m Turbine Company 


renton 2, New Jersey 


tween 1,000 and 10,000 megacycles, 
where transistors won't serve. 

Six spacistors have been made, all of 
germanium. Neither this metal nor 
silicon, the other standard material for 
transistors, will operate above 250C, 
but the spacistors of the future are ex- 
pected to be made of material that will 
operate up to 500C. This is important 
in equipment for guided missiles and 
rockets, where instruments must work 
accurately at high temperatures as well 
as high frequencies 

Like the transistor, the spacistor uses 
only a small fraction of the electrical 
power needed by a vacuum tube. It 
has no filament that has to be heated 
before it operates; nothing can bum 
out. Unlike the transistor 
carries a powerful electrical field, which 


means it can handle high frequencies. 


though, it 
g 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An anti-fog fluid that is said to keep 
‘lass and plastic su 


lenses and other g 
faces clear for long periods has been de 
veloped by the American Optical Co.. 
Southbridge, Mass. The fluid, called 
Super-Clear, can be spraved on and then 
viped off wi goggle tissue; 


mtoxic, nonflam 
mable, and does not damage metal o1 


the maker 
rubber 


A hvdraulic elevator that hooks onto a 
fork lift and uses the lift’s pressure 
equipment 
that is overhead, below floor level, o1 
ecessed lled i Hi-Ranger, it has 
of 300 Ib.: 


makes 


i jointed arm wi 1 Capacity 
the arm will 1 h out 40 ft. in any 
direction—up, down, or at an ingle. One 
man can operate the Hi-Ranger, which 
is made by Mobile Aerial Towers, Inc., 


Fort Wayne, Inc 


( st- SO.UUT 
. 


\ plug-in traveling-wave tube for ultra 
' developed by RCA, is 
lighter than previous tubes and may 
make microwave relay and radar equip- 


} 


ment more reliable. A built-in focusing 


high frequency, 


é‘ , . 
clement keeps the tu n proper al 


ment during assembh 

than 1 lb.. compared 

the old tubes and the focusing equip 
ment that must be used after the 


installed 


including a 
mtrol unit in 


Admiral Corp. is now 
more versatile remot 
its higher-priced T'V-radio-phonograph 
high-frequency 
sound waves, the unit operates from the 
easy chair to turn an 
or off 
four different lev« hange stations, re 


iect records, or shift from AM to FM 


radio or back again 


combinations Using 


of the units on 


idjust the volume of anv unit to 
] 
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We can help 
you “fit” 
WIRE CLOTH 


to your needs 


These days, “fit’’ is an appropriate 
word when it comes to matching wire 
cloth to industrial needs—especially 
when you do business with the Reynolds 
Wire Division of National-Standard. 
Here’s why... 


First, there are of course the many 
different weaves, meshes, metals, 
finishes and coatings that provide for 
infinite combinations to meet any 
special requirement right on the nose. 


Secondly, and highly important, 
Reynolds also “‘tailors’’ wire cloth to 
the precise width and length needed to 
minimize waste and to shave the last 
bit of excess cost out of production 
operations. 


Finally, Reynolds helps you take the 
fullest advantage of these variables by 
providing truly unmatched engineering 
and analytical service . . . nation-wide. 
Can wire cloth do a better job for you? 
Can you cut costs? Could wire cloth be 
the answer for certain new require- 
ments? Check with Reynolds . . . see 
what Reynolds service and quality con- 
trol offers! 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL - STANOARO, Niles. Mich 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J 
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* WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. Worcester 
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* REVNOLOS WIRE, Dixon, 


FINANCE 


Casualty Insurer Faces the Music 


Fireman’s Fund, hardest hit 
by disasters of 1956, is pushing 
a comeback program that others 
may have to copy. 


AST YEAR will be remembered by the 
L casualty insurance business as one 
of the worst vears in its long histor 
BW —Mar.16'57,p138 And hardest 
hit of all was San Francisco’s Fireman’ 
Fund Insurance Co., which last Januar 
was forced to report that its net under 
writing loss of $22,251,000 was also the 
worst in its own history. Even with the 
highest investment income it had ever 
chalked up ($10.8-million), Fireman 
Fund wound up the vear with a net 
operating loss of $11.2-million 

There was some head-wagging in th 





> 


eo ee ee Ai trade when the 1956 results we 
-- known. Insurance men rememberex 
that the fund’s acquisition of Nationa 

Surety Corp. in 1954 stirred talk—pat 

ticularly in the East's traditional in 
surance centers—that the company was 
getting too big for its britches. Now, 
said the critics, the fund was paving the 

penalty for over-extending itself 

e In the Same Boat—But as 1957 went 
along, Fireman’s Fund began to look 
better. In the first quarter of this vear, 
it chalked up a net underwriting loss of 
$1.4-million. That was 74% less than 
it lost in first-quarter 1956. At the same 
time, 20 other large companies recorded 

i 57% increase in first-quarter losses 

Now it appears that Fireman’s Fund 
through application of a conservative 

policy toward unearned premium 1 





serves and loss reserves, elected to take 
its shellacking in 1956. Others may b« 
facing the music this vear, for the wav« 
of angrv hurricanes and tornadoes that 
cut broad paths of destruction in second 
quarter 1957 has ominous overtones for 
companies that were slow to draw ade 
quate reserves from their surplus funds 
How they react may depend to some 
extent on what they learn from Fire 
man’s Fund 
¢ New Home, New Hope—From a 
shareholder's viewpoint, the only bright 
ray last January was the prospect of a 
$7-million federal income tax refund 
for 1956 plus a tax-loss carry-forward 
of $3.4-million. That spark apparently 
was enough to rekindle company 
optimism, for morale was high on July 
9, when Pres. James F. Crafts (picture) 
supervised the ceremonies that opened 
the doors of the company’s new $4.5- 
million home in San Francisco 
OPENING of new quarters for Fireman’s Fund gave Pres. James Crafts (above) a chance to After 94 vears in the heart of the in- 
show that 1956 underwriting losses hadn't got the company down. surance and financial district, the fund 
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Monsanto is a major supplier 
of Opalon* vinyl resins and 
Monsanto Plasticizers, on 
which are based many of the 
fine vinyl! plastisols available 
from qualified formulators. 


ONS WHO 


*#OPALON: Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


New vinyl dispersions are molded without 
pressure into high-grade low-cost products... 
or fused on metals, fabrics, paper, to produce 
tough permanent finishes. 


A vinyl plastisol, rotationally molded, produced the 
one-piece swimming float above. It won't sink — 

it won't rot—and its brilliant colors remain 

true forever! 

Molding vinyl plastisols—by slush or rotational 
methods — produces a host of hollow products, from 
dolls’ heads to rain boots. Reproduction of detail 

is excellent. Color choice is unlimited and 
permanent, Vinyl plastisols also make tough flexible 
coatings — fused to metals before or after forming, 
or coated on fabrics or paper for luggage, wall and 
floor coverings. And the finish can be smooth, 
textured or embossed! Vinyl plastisols become 
permanent sealants, sound-proofing. Foamed vinyl 
plastisols are in demand for insulation, upholstery. 


But why not get the complete details in “The Vinyl 
Plastisol Story”? Send coupon for your free copy. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


8, Springfield 2, Mass. 


‘ 


Plastics Division, Room 14 


Please send me free copy of 


“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 


Company 


Address 





Pool water filtered through Monel screens 


Looks clean enough to drink 


Chemicals like chlorine and bromine 
may make a swimming pool “safe” 
for you to bathe in. 


But they won't actually “clean” 
the water. Dirt and other impurities 
must be trapped and removed. 


That's why most pools have a filter 
of some kind. And there’s probably 
none more unusual—or for that mat- 
ter, more efficient—than the type 
that combines prehistoric fossils and 
Monel* nickel-copper alloy ... 


That’s right, fossils—the remains 
of marine plants, ground into a 
microscopic powder called diato- 
mite. The tiny particles are coated 
on Monel mesh screens suspended 
in a filter tank. 


When water under pressure is forced 


through the screens, dirt and im- 
purities wind up against a dead end. 
In fact, this filter stops up to 75% 
of the bacteria in water. And good 
drinking water often has more bac- 
teria in it than that! 


A clogged or broken screen, of 
course, would change the complex- 
ion of things. And at least one man- 
ufacturer we know of had reports 
of experiences like that before using 
Monel alloy. The corrosive action 
of chlorinated pool water was ruin- 
ing his screens long before their time. 


He knew what was needed. Astrong, 


Kel 
NCO, 


TEAOE mate 


corrosion-resisting screening. Long 
lasting. Fairly priced. Readily fab- 
ricated. Monel nickel-copper alloy 
met those requirements, so he stand- 
ardized on it. And got out of deep 
water, you might say. 


Do you have a metal problem, too? 
Naturally we’d hardly expect it to 
be anything like this one. But if cor- 
rosion, high or low temperatures, 
stress, fatigue or some other trouble- 
some factor is involved, we may be 
able to offer some constructive help, 
And we'd certainly be happy to try. 
Let’s set up a date and talk about it. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 





Remember, 
when you buy 


INCO NICKEL 


~.- you also get 
\— INCOF SERVICES 


Whenever you are looking for answers 
to your metal problems, all the informa- 
tion and help we can give you are yours 
for the asking. For instance... 


+ Corrosion Engineering 

+ High Temperature Engineering 
+ Fabrication Help 

+ Casting Information 

+ Field Information Centers 

+ Convenient Sales & Service 

+ Technical Publications 


*Registered trademark 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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. . . Fireman’s Fund was 
flattened by the Chicago 
fire and again by the San 
Francisco earthquake . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 92 


moved its headquarters to a contem 
porary building of glass and steel on 
the fringe of the Laurel Heights resi 
dential district. 

4 comBination of 
stances dictated the move he fund 
than doubled its premium 
volume in 10 years, needed more space 
for the paper shuffling an 
company must do, and downtown real 
estate heavy for the 


familiar circum 


had OTC 
MsuUurance 
prices were too 
company’s purse 

¢ Old Sparring Partner—Adversity is no 
stranger at Fireman’s Fund. Pres. Crafts 
recalls that the company was flattened 
bv the Chicago fire of 1871 and 
by the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire of 1906. Both times the fund rose 


- 
from the ashes and started over 
Loss from the 


igalll 


igaln. 
Chicago fire 
were greater than the com 
pany s capital of $500,000. Shareholders 
paid a $250,000 assessment, the claims 
were paid, and the fund weathered a 
storm that drove 68 insurance com 
panies out of forced 8] 
others to curtail or suspend operations 
Not a single Chicago underwriter sur 
vived the disaster 

The San Francisco holocaust in 1906 
exacted even heavier toll. As the com 
pany pondered how to pay loss claims 
of $11-million out of resources of $3.2- 
milkon, it had the 
that no 
vived the destruction of its home cit 

Again the stockholders took it on the 
chin—this time for $3-million. With 
out a single contract to support a loss 
claim destroved both 
policvholder’s 
5,600 


claims 
$29,000 


business and 


sobering knowledge 


Insurance company ever Ssurl- 


because the fire 
the company’s and _ the 
copies—the fund settled claims, 
and all without resort to litigation 
Claims were paid 50% in cash, 50% 
in new stock, and there was later enough 
cash to give everybody an extra 6 
¢ Appropriate Name—Fireman 

draws it 


Fund 
name from its imgenious 
lhe Civil War was in progress 
underwriters were reluc- 
tant to assume liability in San Fran- 
then a firetrap. San 
Franciscans decided to form their own 
company and dedicate 10 of their 
profits to a charitable fund for volun- 
teer fire companies. This launched the 
fund on a_ successful underwriting 
record 


origin 


and Eastern 


Cisco, notonous 


Among stock companies in the 
field that work 
agents and brokers, it ranks 
in the U.S. with 1956 premium \ 
of $216-million 


rop 
i I 


through 


venth 


erty-casualty 


lume 


allied 


inland 


(he company writes fire and 
lines, automobile, ocean and 
marine, casualty and accident and 
health, and fidelity, surety, and burglary 
insurance, in descending order of pre- 
mium volume. Only the fidelity, surety, 
ind burglary group showed an under- 
writing gain last year. 
¢ The Downturn—The ‘current 
of loss claims got rolling in September, 


1955, 


wave 


ind has showed little srgn of end 
ng. When starts, what 
can an insurance company do to cope 
ith it? Not too much really 

\s in anv other business, the only 
wavs to head off.the threat of loss ar 
to boost revenues or reduce expenses. 
In the 


isn t cas\ 


such a cycle 


general insurance business, it 
to do either. 
hire imsurance based his 


usually 


rates are 
tonically on past experience, 
span. You could call 
that retrospective rating. ‘The « MN Yann 
pays toda losses at today’s 
out of vesterday’s premium 
Pres. Crafts of Fireman’s Fund figure 
that in the inflationary spiral of th 
past several years, “today’s” prices rise 
of 3% a vear. In other 
inflation factor 
1957 is paving 
than they 


over a five-year 


pl 1C¢ 
Income 


an average 
words, considering the 
fund in 
greatel 


1952 


, 
one the 


would 


losses 15° 
} 


iave been in 

The lag in rates is evident in a 
simple statistic. In 1951, all « 
ollected $1,300-million in fire pr 
miums. In 1956, the premium total 
was just about the $1,313-mil 
lion. In the same span of years, how 
from $731 


ipa 


SATTAC 


ever, fire losses soared 35 
million to $989-million. 
¢ Closing the Gap—Crafts and other 
in the industry are rating 
bureaus around the country to adopt a 


perhap 


urging stat 


“prospective” rating system, 


like that in auto insurance, in which 
premium rates would be losel 
related to current replacement costs 
He is attacking the 
from a different direction. 
few property owners are awarc¢ ot 
value of their property and 


the wisdom of increasing their coverage 


nore 


| 
sane probl m 


Relatively 


the 


increased 


to get maximum recovery im event of 
| 


loss. Crafts is prodding the fund's 


23,500 agents to counsel their cu 


tomers on this point 


Although auto ‘rates, which have risen 


more ¢ lose ly 


in 27 states this vear, are 


related to 
is still no bed of rose 


damage costs, the auto lin 
lowering jury 
verdicts have tough for all 
underwriters. And direct-writing com 
made the 
carious for companies such as Fireman 
Fund that do business through a corp 
f agents Fund lost $6.9 
million on auto underwriting last vear 

Direct-writing companies, with their 


made it 


petition has business pr¢ 


Fireman's 


} 


lower acquisition costs and 20 Owe! 
have skimmed the 


Agency 


ream 
| 
I 


premium rate 


off the auto line companies lik 
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No Glare, No Strain — Record Keeping 


FORMS 


ON HAMMERMILL PAPER 


Made only by National Blank Book Com pany gee 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF LOOSELEAF, BOUND BOOKS AND VISIBLE RECORDS FOR 113 YEARS, 
AVAILABLE AT OVER 4000 NATIONAL BLANK BOOK DEALERS. 
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Fireman’s Fund used to get 90% of 
the auto premiums; the direct-writing 
competition like Sears, Roebuck’s All- 
state Insurance Co. have sliced that 
share down to 65%. 

¢ Inroads—Although the direct-writing 
companies have made no serious in- 
roads on the fire and allied lines, their 
entrance into that area of coverage in 
the past few vears has brought no cheer 
to the agency companies. 

An agency company can figure that 
the first 20¢ to 25¢ of every premium 
dollar goes to the agent. The direct- 
writing company, which pays no com- 
mission but does have other acquisition 
expense, uses the spread to make its 
rates more attractive. 

It’s a very rough rule of thumb that 
after paying, say, 21¢ commission, 60¢ 
loss and loss expense and 16¢ general 
expense, the agency company has a 
nebulous 3¢ to squeeze a profit from. 
In a rough underwriting year like 1956, 
that 3¢ goes aglimmering 

The agency companies, however, see 

no way to trim down the cost of ac 
quisition. To do direct writing they 
would need a chain of representatives 
throughout the territory they serve 
(Allstate, for example, sells through the 
Sears stores.) And to set that up would 
cost more than the agency system 
costs. 
e Attack on Expenses—That’s why 
Crafts, even before the extent of the 
1956 underwriting loss was known, 
launched a concerted attack on that 16¢ 
of general expense and the far larger 
item of underwriting losses. 

In March, 1956, all his line vice- 
presidents hit the road for an under- 
writing review. They visited each of 
the fund’s eight departmental offices 
and 128 district offices around the 
country, scrutinizing every piece of busi- 
ness on the books. They canceled 
coverages that fit the pattern of doubt 
ful risks, they reinsured others; they 
replaced agents with poor underwriting 
records with more promising ones 
¢ Bad Risk—Properties that got special 
scrutiny for their fire liability were 
churches, light specialty machine shops, 
and supermarkets. Churches have been 
bad news to fire companies for years 
Where in the past they were occupied 
for a few hours on Sunday, now they've 
become social centers for voung and 
old, open every day. Some have big 
kitchens attended by amateur chefs. 
Some older ones have new heating sys- 
tems with old stacks and flues that were 
planned for less intense heat. 

Small machine shops are an indirect 
moral hazard in fire insurance. Because 
his shop is small, an owner is more 
likely to curtail maintenance expense 
when business declines. Floors and 
even walls become soaked with cutting 
oils, electrical connections become 
frayed. One day a spark or a welding 
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Johns- Manville Fibretone 
ceilings muffle disturbing 
noise in the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Club in the 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Ill. Architect: Victor Gruen 
& Associates, Inc., Los Angeles 
Detroit New York. 


End fhe Ole NCNACE ».- 


quickly, economically—with a Johns-Manville Fibretone Ceiling 


In clubs, offices, schools, hospitals 
and auditoriums. In almost any in- 
closed traffic area having a noise- 
quieting problem, J-M Fibretone 
Ceilings are attractive and decora- 
tive, as well as providing very high 
sound-absorbing efficiency. 
Johns-Manville Fibretone Acous- 
tical Units are scientifically designed 
to absorb noise. Hundreds of small 
where 
sound energy is dissipated. Because 


holes act as “noise traps” 


an average ceiling, 15’ x 15’, con- 


4 
=| 


AN? 
SLOAUHOEY 40rd 


its 100th Anniversary. 


THE AMERIC 


* 
5 


Johns-Manville congratulates the 
American Institute of Architects on 


Consult an architect—use quality materials 


tains 108,900 of these holes, Fibre- 


tone is called the “ceiling with 


100,000 noise traps.” 

Fibretone Acoustical Units are 
furnished uniform drilled, variety 
drilled and random drilled. They 
make possible a wide range of archi- 
tectural design possibilities to create 
ceiling interest. Fibretone units can 
be quickly and easily installed over 
present ceilings. 

Take advantage of the services of 
J-M’s staff of acoustical engineers, 


MANY 


located in the principal cities. They 
will gladly make analyses and give 
specific recommendations on your 
acoustical problems. 


Before you decide about 
acoustical ceilings, get 
the facts about Johns- 
Manville. For a free 
copy of booklet 
“Sound Control,”’ 
write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, New York 
16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 565 Lakeshore Road 
East, Port Credit, Ontario. 


| JM Johns-Manville 





torch turns the shop into an inferno. 
Supermarkets are hot for two reasons. 

N Ew, VERSATI LE CLARKE Some owners fail to detach their in- 
cinerator from the retail store, and 
WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS many overload their electrical circuits. 
Sawmills, mattress factories, fire 
works factories, and variety store bas« 


, ments—which constitute a “keep off” 
Metal chips, filings .Suds and liquids (bad risk) classification—also were re 
- —F) EP # 
“v4 7 ow " i viewed with a 
| 


( 
} (he itinerant vice-presidents tight 


, 


. ritical eve 


ened up on surety bonds to meet the 
: rising tide of failures among contrac 
ry |? ; tors. Thev set in motion machinery to 
increase rates for some forms of inland 
marine coverage, which—insurance no 
menclature being what it is—embraces 
such personal property as jewelry 
e Check on Overhead—Back home, 
Vice-Pres. Fred H. Merrill bore down 
on overhead expenses. He cut the 
fund’s auto fleet from 1,308 to 959 
cars and instituted a pooling system 
where that was possible In some 
ofices. he was able to reduce long 
distance phone expense by as much as 
20 When the books were closed for 
the year, the expense ratio (expense as 
of premiums written) had 
declined from 40.7 to 40.2 
= Since people and paper are the 
Furnace boilers Draperies, fixtures major ingredients of an insurance policy 
ve ‘ ie De ind the market for these components 
is highly competitive, they vielded little 
T EA IN T possibility of savings 
cu CL N G cos Ss However, the fund has been at work 
since early 1954 on the elaborate prepa 
Clarke’s new line of wet-dry vacuum cleaners means fast, rations necessary for adapting billing 
thorough floor-to-ceiling cleaning and lowered cleaning and accounting to electronic data 
costs. With labor being the biggest single item of your processing First step was to install 
cleaning dollar, every minute saved by Clarke cuts your uniform machine accounting in all 
maintenance bill. And Clarke vacuums real/y save time — branch and regional offices. This was 
followed last year by adoption of uni- 
form statistical and punch rd proce 
dures that involved reconciliation of 


they're designed with a host of new labor-saving features 
that make quick work of any cleaning job. In ofhce, plant, 
warehouse—anywhere dirt, dust and liquids must be cleaned 
up in a hurry, a versatile Clarke vacuum cleaner does it 
most efficiently. Let us show you just what the new, time- 
saving Clarke vacuum cleaners will do for you—and how the San Francisco office alone it was 
much they'll save you. The different job-fitted sizes include necessary to repunch 10-million cards 

one just right for your cleaning needs Now most of the preliminaries arc 
out of the war In December, Inter 
national Business Machines will install 
1 No. 705 electronic computer in the 


eight different punchcard codes. In 


For large floors, the self propelled Clark-A-matic floor 

maintainer scrubs, picks up and dries at speeds up to 20 

times faster than mopping, cuts floor maintenance costs up ; ; , 

to 83%. For small floor areas, too, there are six different Fireman's F ind building. Le sing the 

Clarke floor maintainers that handle complete floor main- machine will boost expenses $450,000 

tenance at a fraction of the normal cost. Let us prove it. a year. But Crafts expects the 705 to 
| ease the need for more employees 


e Life Line—lireman’s Fund, like 
ots Jun.8'57,p80), has considered getting 
*~ into the life business. It is faced, how 
ever, with the common problems. Onc 
is that life insurance selling is a spe 
cialtv for which the casualty agents 
ire not trained. ‘That would mean that 
Address Fireman’s Fund would have to start 
 —— - from scratch if it tried to launch a 
life company of its own. No. 2 is that 
CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY the great disparity between stock values 
327 E. Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan of life companies and casualty com- 
Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities panics makes it almost impossible to 
Distributed in Canodo: G. H. Wood & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. arrange for an exchange of stock with 
MAINTAIN FLOORS BETTER, FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE an existing life company, END 


Literature on new Clarke vacuum cleaners 
Literature on Clarke floor maintainers 
Representative's call 
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Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company had a problem with 
highway safety paint. It was solved by a product of Shell research. 


World's most precious beads 
now strung on a road 


rye cost of these beads is only a few 
| pennies per pound. But motorists who 
drive at night. guided by these light 
reHecting beads pre-mixed in Minnesota 
Minings safety paint will tell vou they 


are priceless 


Phere was a real problem, however, in 
ipplving beaded safety stripes to roads 
If the solvent evaporated too slowly, th 
stripe remained wet while cars crossed 


and re crossed The line became a rag 


ged blur. Lt the 


solvent evaporated too 


I ipidly it was difficult and costly to ipply 


brought to She 1] S 


The problem was 
scientists. They deve lope da solvent that 
keeps the paint highly Huid during time 
of use. Yet when a clean line has been 
paint d on the road, Shell's solvent evapo 
rates promptly 

Solving this probl m for highway safety 
paint Is inother ex imple of the research 
leadership that 


products ind services wherever vou see 


Shell's name and trademark. 


assures vou the finest 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 





MANAGEMENT MEN OVERSEAS ARE INTERESTED IN 


... OFFICE ORGANIZATION 


Management men the world over have found them- 
selves facing a revolution in clerical practice. As a 
result, the August 1956 MANAGEMENT DIGEST 
special report “A New Approach to Office Manage- 
ment” was widely used; thousands of reprints were 
sold. The Brazilian Manageraent Association called 
it “the best thing ever done on the subject.” 


Yaa 


... MODERN MANAGEMENT 


Ermelino Matarazzo is a Brazilian. He’s being 
groomed for the top management spot at Industrias 
Reunidas Francisco Matarazzo, a company with 288 
factories which use more electricity in a year than 
all of Peru. It has 40,000 employees in four divisions 

textiles, building materials and minerals, foods, 
chemicals. Matarazzo is one of thousands of manage- 
ment men who are seeking more business and in- 
dustrial information to help them produce more 
goods at lower cost. 


.. . INFLATION 


This MANAGEMENT DIGEST aarticle highlighted 
the need to figure on inflation in capital equipment 
buying and provided a formula to use. It produced 
hundreds of letters and such comments as this one 
from a British executive, “Please let me have two 
extra copies of-the issue. I would like to discuss 
it with one of my department heads and I know he 
won’t give up my copy when he sees it.” 


... MANAGEMENT DIGEST 


Because MANAGEMENT DIGEST is the only 
magazine in the international field which devotes 
all its efforts to the job of supplying management 
men in business and industry with the information 
they need. As a result, it has attracted more sub- 
scribers than pay to read any business magazine in 
the field. 

More and more manufacturers who are selling over- 
seas find it profitable to advertise in MANAGE- 
MENT DIGEST. The June 1957 issue has set an- 
other record as the largest in history. 


A McGraw-Hill INTERNATIONAL Magazine. 


Management Digest 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. @ 


MANAGEMENT DIGEST is sold only outside the U. S. and Canada. Subscriptions 
are accepted only from men at the management level in business and industry. 





Some of the Month’s 


Big Secondary Sales of Stock 


Date Shares 


Stock 


Offering 
Price 


Approximate 
Value 





16 110,000. 
16 70,000. 
15 14,600. 
1 . 164,478. 
1 150,000 


$ 28 
.$ 57% 
$358 
$ 601A. 
$ 70% 


$ 3.1-Million 
$ 4.0-Million 
$ 5.2-Million 
$10.0-Million 
$10.6-Million 


More Stock Sold by the Block 


Secondary distributions and special offerings are run- 
ning at least as high as a year ago. They offer big owners a 
chance to sell without unduly depressing the market. 


HE HIGH LEVEL of the stock market 
p pasion to be tempting more and 
more big stockholders—those 
thousands of shares of an issuc 
load all or part of their holdings 

Shown above are some of the larger 
offerings to hit the market 
in recent weeks. In the first six months, 
secondary distributions and special ot 


Owning 


to un 
sect nd iT\ 


ferings exceeded $200-million, accord- 
ing to Investment Dealers’ Digest 
That’s not registered 
with SEC 
in cases where control of a company is 
involved. Thus, these big block sales 
are running at an annual rate slightly 
ahead of last vear’s $394-million. 

Dollar volume has been picking up 
In 1955, it totaled $331-mil 
lion; it averaged about $240-million in 
the four vears previous, except for a 
drop to $110-million in 1953 
¢ More Sales, Higher Prices—Part of 
the explanation for the bigger dollar 
volume in big blocks lies in the high 
prices in the stock market itself. (The 
block worth $7-million § several 
vears ago may be worth $10-million 
today.) But there has also been a pickup 
in the actual number of secondary 
1955 and 1956, about 320 
such transactions were reported. 
¢ Cause for Sale—A big block mav bx 
unloaded for reasons—simple 
profit-taking, paring down of an even 
bigger block, or liquidation of an estate. 
The owner of the block may—and usu 
illy does—keep his identity secret at the 
time of the distribution 

At the time of an offering there is 
always some conjecture on the Street 
is to the owner—the seller of the big 
recent block of U.S. Steel, for example, 
was rumored to be Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., long the 
hefty portfolio of corporate securities. 
¢ Ways to Sell—Any owner of a big 
block has four ways to unload his shares 
without depressing the market as he 


counting deals 


which requires registration 


for vears 


SdTiic 


sales. In 


Various 


POSSCSSOI ot a 
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might through a regular “‘sell at the 
market” order to his broker 

Ihe four methods differ technically, 
but all have the same purpose: T’o dis 
tribute the block as near the recent 
market price as possible, and without 
unduly disturbing the market 
e Secondary Distribution—lIhe most 
widely used technique is the secondar\ 
distribution, which accounts for about 
QS of all big block sales. 
differs 
lows 


A secondary 
from a regular sell order as fol 
I'he investor sells his entire block, 
somewhat below the Big 
Board level, to an investment banking 
house, which thus acts as dealer In 
1 regular transaction the house 
merely act 
sion for 


it a price 


would 
is broker, taking a commis 
its services.) 
¢ Procedure—As the first step in a 
secondary involving shares listed on 
the Big Board, the dealer must get pet 
mission from the Exchange 
mission is granted only if the size of 
the block is so large that the Stock 
Exchange concedes it would depress 
the price abnormally if handled in th 
regular wav on the floor 

Next, the gross spread, or over-all 
sales cost, is negotiated with the dealer 
Ihe seller must expect to pay 
than in a regular sale on the floor 
(he brokerage commission on 100 
shares is less than 1%. But.last vear’ 


Such. per 


TLOTC 


iwerage discount or 
Board secondaries ime to 3 
Once the pread ha 

agreed upon by the big seller and th 
dealer, a “selling group”’ may be formed 
It the block is too large for one deale 
to handle alone, other dealers may b« 
invited to participate. 

¢ Bolstering Price—When the second 
ary begins, the dealer or dealers attempt 
to merchandise the shares to their 
customers and prospects at a price neat 
the market level. Orders are executed 
at a “net’’ price (that is, the buys 
pavs no commission), and they fa 


spread on Big 


be cn 


OTOSS 
4 


1] 





Shooting for more 
business? 


We'll show you 

a better way 

to make your 
profits rise 


Mail the coupon below. We'll show 
you how you can direct your new 
business efforts straight at the live 
prospects ... through Dodge Reports. 
This accurate, up-to-the-minute 
building news service pinpoints 
active customers in your field ... in 
your territories. You get advance 
notice of what’s going to be built, 
when and where. You're told whom 
to contact and when to submit bids. 
It’s simple, economical, and — as 
thousands have found — profit-build- 
ing. So end the waste of hit-or-miss 
canvassing. Mail the 
coupon today! 
ons 

F.W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. B-8, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
| want to know how to get more new construr 
tion business. Please let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the markets checked below. 

House Construction ([] General Building 

Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
Area 
Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


: j 


Dodge Reports 
For Timed Selling to the Construction Industry 
/ | \ 
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Natural Gas processes natural organic nitrogen 
t Smith-Rowland Company’s modern plant in 


rfolk, Va. 


plus natural 


Commonwealth's Natural Gas goes down fo the sea 
in the industrial-port area around Hampton Roads. Here this 
“Pipeline to Progress’’ meets world shipping that can link your 
plant to 300 world markets and sources of supply. And a deep- 
water site is just one of many advantages you can combine with 
versatile, efficient Natural Gas in Virginia’s James River Valley. 
For facts on this area’s mild, high-production climate, home- 
grown manpower, and sound government... or for confidential 
site-finding help... write, wire or phone... 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. 


116 South Third Street, Richmond, Virginia « Richmond 7-2931 
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in the over-the-counter category since 
the Stock Exchange has been bypassed. 
While the distribution is going on— 
sometimes even before it starts—the 
selling group manager may make “‘sta 
bilizing” purchases of the same issue on 
the floor of the Exchange. Without sta 
bilizing purchases, the free market pricc 
might drop below the price of the 
secondary while it is still going on, 
ind the distribution could not then 
continue. 
¢ Special Offering—In cases where the 
size of a block is small enough to bc 
handled by Stock Exchange facilities, 
the Exchange may insist on a “special 
offering’ instead of a secondary. At 
least half the shares of a special must 
be handled on the floor of the Ex 
change; the remainder may be sold 
over-the-counter as in a secondary. 
Specials cost the seller a little less 
than secondaries; the average 195 
special, involving $700,000, cost the 


seller 3.2%, compared with 3.7% for 


ie secondary of $2-million 


~ 


the aver 
The use of specials has dropped 
off in recent years. In 1951, there wer 
26 special offerings involving $14 
million; last year, there were only seven 
specials, worth less than $5-million 
e Two Little-Used Ways—The decline 
is partly explained by the fact that the 
Stock Exchange has introduced two 
new methods of selling blocks of stock 
the “special block purchase” (1953 


and the “Exchange distribution” (1954). 


But these, too, have declined in use 
since their introduction; the 18 such 
deals last year totaled only $5.3-million 
in value 
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The triple rail merger of the Erie RR, 
the Delaware & Hudson, and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western may take 
five years to complete, says Erie Chmn 
Paul W. Johnston. Earlier, it had been 
estimated the deal might be effected 
in two years (BW—Mar.23’57,p101). 
° 


Lending activities of small and medium- 
sized banks haven’t been seriously cur- 
tailed by tight money, according to a 
survey by the American Bankers Assn 
ABA queried banks with deposits under 
$50-million, found that two-thirds of 
them said tight money had had only a 
“negligible” effect on their lending 
volume. Most of the others said their 
reduction in volume in the past two 
vears had been less than 10%. 
o 

Applications for GI home loans in June 
were the lowest ever for the month 
since the war, says the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. And the June applica- 
tions, at 20,911, were 8.4% below Mav 
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MOLTEN SULPHUR 


Transporting sulphur in a molten state speeds delivery time 
for the Freeport Sulphur Company. Specially designed 
Hewitt-Robins Molten Sulphur Hose—much easier to handle 
than rigid pipe—insulates the sulphur to keep it hot and free- 
flowing. This tough, yet flexible, H-R hose resists the cor- 
rosive action of sulphur at 260°F., withstands working pres- 
sures of 200 psi, and has a flow rate of 800 tons per hour. 

Wherever fluids must flow efficiently, dependably, econom- 
ically . . . Hewitt-Robins Industrial Hose can solve your 
problem. To find out how H-R products and services can help 
you, consult your classified telephone directory for the nearest 
H-R representative, or contact Hewitt-Robins, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


* 
4 


<a oa 


be 
2. a 


> © HEWITT-ROBINS 


THE NAME THAT MEANS EVERYTHING IN BULK 





MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS... 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


IN ACTION 


time lapse trigger 
for outer space’? 


*10 billion to 1 ratio 
gear reduction train... 
: developed by ELGIN 


No larger than your thumb, this 
gear train is ready . and 
working. Its use is _ classified, 
but what would you use it for? 
Here is an off-the-cuff compu- 
tation you might consider: at 
5,000 RPM input, output is one 
revolution/3.8 years. And, as an 
added advantage, its efficiency is 
amazingly high. 


Elgin’s constant search for new 

ideas and concepts has built a 

production and research organi- 

zation extending from Elgin, 

Illinois to Lincoln, Nebraska to 

Conoga Park, California. The 

development of a 10 billion to 

one ratio gear train is a single 

example of Elgin’s ability to cre- FORD'S investment in plant in West Ger- 
ate tomorrow’s products today. many is five times what it was in 1951. 
It can do the same for you in the 


field of time-metering instru- ~ | 
ments, fusing, safety and arming 
devices,and small precision gear- e e | 


ing, gear trains and differentials. 
Elgin’s rapidly expanding tech- American capital is playing 
nical staff now offers a broad scope a big role in the continuing ex- 


of opportunities for qualified en- . a 
gineers and technicians. pansion of Germany's industry. 














Already, U.S. investors hold at 
least 51% of the equity in about 
140 companies. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY | act’ esctn calheg carat 


MICRONICS DIVISION * ELGIN, ILLINOIS carpet for capital from overseas. 
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GENERAL MOTORS is boosting capacity at its Adam Opel 


auto plant by 66%, already is Europe’s largest single auto plant. 


ESSO expansion program will give it 25% of West Germany’s 
tefinery capacity by 1965 through $107-million expansion. 


ash In on West Germany's Boom 


REE WORLD businessmen are well by U.S. companies that had no pr of America, National Dairy Product 


aware that West Germany’s fantastic World War II connections there— Corp., fF. W. Woolworth Co., Sperr 
un is striding right along. It’s not companies that have ridden in on the Rand Corp., Firestone ‘Tire & Rubbé 
well known that a group of U.S. tremendous postwar European interest Co., Deere & Co. Com Produ 
npanies have found themselves a nice in the U.S. and American-type products Refining Co. 
iche in West Germany's phenomenal BW —Feb.26'55,p130) ¢ How Much—The $365-million tl 
rosperity Altogether, there are at least 140 U.S. companies now have invest 
Many of these American companies German companies in which at least West German industry compare 
are veterans on the German scent 51% of the equity is held by American in timated $1.6-billion in Brita 
like the three giants that account for \ list of the top 20 shows ownership nd an estimated $415.5-million 
about half of the $365-million U.S by National Cash Register Co., Inter nee. But from the 
d t nu ent in West German national Business Machines, Eastm oint ycrmany stacks up 
Jersey Standard, General Motors, and Kodak Co., Stanley Works, Yale pt f 
lord ure But about 5 ot lowne Mfg. Co. International ‘ S. holdings in G 
ent in Germany is phone & ‘Telegraph, Contain wing at 


ce 


Commerce exper 
in annual 1 
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ow Available 
Key Facts About Doing 


Business in Australia 


ae 


organization 


Australia’s 


research and manage- 


largest 

uSsSINESS 
nt consultants provid you with 
nformation on developing your 
potential for greater foreign earn 


ings through 


Stronger Distribution 
Licensee Manufacturing 
Your Own Australian Plant 


Write today for free literature on the 
Australian investment climate and profit 
opportunities for key industries in 
Australia 
Mr A rew ( } t Direct 

AUSTRALIAN RESEARCH SERVICES, — 
420 Lexington Avenue 
Offices 


New York 17, N 
all principal cities 


in Australia and New Zealand 














Junk 
all these! 


Be 
Clutter- 


> 


Clutter-Proof Desks 


In the Shaw-Walker 
Desk the 
verything from paper 


Clutter-Proof 
drawers can organize 
clips to rex 

rds — eliminates clutter 
om top and inside. 58 color combi 
ations. Now on display in 438 cities 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 1, MICHIGAN 
Largest exclusive makers of Office Equipment 
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That's about the 
same as the growth rate of U.S. in- 
vestments in Britain and in France, 
but Commerce thinks the rate of in- 
crease is more likely to be maintained 
in Germany than clsewhere Europe. 
Much depends on the development 
of the Common Market (BW —Jun. 
29°57, p70 Most observers _ believe 
the Common Market will force some 
U.S. exporters not manufacturing in 
urope to open plants there. Those 
vith plants already existing in Europe 
will want to rationalize their operations, 
probably concentrate their manufactur- 
ing for more efhcienc\ 
its complex of industries, 
its high productivity, and above all, 
its postwar history of expansion and 
economic stability, looks like a good 
spot to many potential investors 
¢ No Red Carpet—The only snag 1s 
that Germany isn’t making 
lar effort to welcome U.S. investors 
nothing comparable to what Britain, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and other 
In fact, while 
vou won't find it written down an 
ificials 
certain reluc 


for several years 


Germany, with 
subsidiary 


inv particu 


European countries are 


vhere and German government « 
will deny it, there is a 
tance to admit forcign investors 

¢ Reasons—Partly this is a reflection of 
the experience of the 1920s when for 
cign dollar obligations 


g bring on 
economic collapse Partly 
t's simply a_ reflecti German 
nationalism and the protectionist atti 
tude of German business interest 
Actually orporate laws in 
Germany are looser than in the U.S., 
once a company is org 
easy to distinguish between one backed 
bv German < apital ind one capitalized 
Added to the labvrinth 
of German corporation connections is 
the confusion created by Nazi confisca 
tions of U.S. assets, counter-seizures 


by the allies after V-F. day, and postw 


helped 
Germany s 


bec ust 


mized, it’s not 


from overseas 


carpet-bagging 

Still, most of the American 
ment in West Germanv is 
grounded. The first U.S. compan 
invade the German market was Ed 
Electric Co., which set Ip shop i Z 
is Deutsche Edison Gesellschaft. Stand 
id Oil arrived in 1890, by 1912 wa 
supplying 65° of all German requir 
ments for illuminating oil. Deutsche 
Edison has been succceded by AEG 
Allgemeine EIektricitats-Gesellschaft 
in which the largest single shareholder 
has been General Electric Howevel 
GE has allowed its ownership in AEG 

fall by not picking up rights on new 
stock 
¢ Investment Boosts—As of Pear! 
Harbor Dav, American investment in 
the Third Reich w estimated at 
ibout $500-million. But by 1950, the 
Nazis, wartime destruction, the Com 
munist-occupation of East Germany, 
d losses duc to inflation and currenc' 


1 
! 


reform. had decreased the value of 
U.S. holdings to about $200-million. 

(he postwar recovery of the Federal 
Republic was paralleled by the U.S 
holdings. Most of the recovery has 
been sparked by the “old hands’”’ 
General Motors rebuilt its Adam Opel 
production line at Ri isselheim. It is 
completing an $81 million investment 
this year that will boost capacity 66° 

Fsso AG, Hamburg, last week 
announced a proposed stock increase 
of $23.8-million to raise its outstand 
ing to $7l-million. Total 1956. sales 
of the company increased 18% 
1955 to a total of $400-million. By 
1965, Esso plans to have 25% of Ger- 
man Capacity 

Ford Werke AG has expanded its 
fivefold since 1951. A_ few 
d to pick up 85% of 
bonds 


capacit 
davs ago, it oftere 
its outstanding stock with 8‘ 
in order to placate stockholders smart 
ing under lower dividends becausc¢ 
profits have been plowed back into ex 
pansion. 

¢ Newcomers—Other big chunks of 
capital came from U.S 
companies that have gone international 
since the war—General Foods Corp., 
Decre & Co., pry n & Johnson, 
Container Corp., and California Texas 
Oil Co. A third cael segment of 
capital has come from industries that 


investment 


have reached maturity since 1939 
such as air transport, ele 
facturers, business and 
Pan American for example, with 
flights into Berlin daily from 
West German = es and a series of in 
ternational flig in and out of West 
— ae er Germany its most 


ctronic manu 


TOSc irch SCTVICeS 


seven 


German 
profitable yperation 

¢ Discouraging the Dollar—But there 
ire. problem The biggest one is the 
German capital shortage You = get 
some idea of what U.S. companies in 
Germany are up against in trving to 
raise local capital from the pattern set 
in 195] oleas x’ Federal Republic had 
to pa interest on a non-taxable 


OvVeTSecas 


government bond issu Today the gomg 
rate is 10 ectimes 1] ind 12 
for pri il 

Nor cai merican investor just 
dump doll to i German sub 
sidiarv. To avoid dollar obligations and 
inflationary pressure—and perhaps to 
estrain Inve 


tors—Bonn permits invest- 
ment onh | 


through so-called 


These ire SCliil- 


“‘libera 
ized <¢ ipital marks 
blocked payments to foreign countries 
theoretically at least, 
can be bought bv the investor for 
discount. Right now, thev are selling 
for about the same as the regular mark, 
but when a big purchaser enters the 


or nationals that 


market, the price sometimes goes above 
the free mark-dollar rate 


vers see this as a device to discourage 
1) 
it 


Some obser 


foreign investors as we iS an instru 


ment of conservative fiscal policv. END 
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CLAD STEEL CRADLE FOR NEW-BORN TITANIUM 


@ Few elements are born more reluctantly than titan- 
ium. Cradled in special steel . . . immersed in a white 
hot inferno ... tons of this wonder metal are now being 
wrested from nature—to meet growing challenges of 
science and industry. 

Engineers of Union Carbide’s Electro Metallurgical 
Company have pioneered a new production method 
using the flame-resistant qualities of Lukens stainless- 


clad steel. Today, from giant reactor vessels fabricated 
of this unique steel plate, long-sought tonnages of 
titanium are at last obtainable. 

For more than a century Lukens has teamed up with 
builders of advanced equipment—supplying special 
steels for special uses. In fact,when titanium itself was 
first successfully purified in 1910, Lukens had been a 
leading plate mill for 85 years. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 
World's Leading Producer of Specialty Carbon, Alloy, Armor and Clad Steel Plate + Heads « Plate Shapes + For Qualified Equipment Builders 





Fiat Stacks Its Chips 
On Small-Car Market 


Italian auto maker opens its 
gamble for U.S. customer with 
its two hottest cars. If they 
catch on, Fiat will follow up with 
its ultra-small “500.” 


EITHER Dr. Vittorio Valletta (left), 
N board chairman of Fiat, nor his 
company, Italy’s largest industrial com 
plex, has the reputation of being a 
gambler. Yet, they have just embarked 
on two of the costliest ventures in 
Fiat history 

he pi million-dollar chips 
thev’re betting is high even for Fiat, 
which st year grossed $544-million 

Dr. Vittorio Valletta, Fiat’s chairman, sees in sal owever, like most Fiat gam- 
1 mass-consumer market in West Europe. bles, they have been carefully hedged 
The two bets 

e That Fiat can bite off a slice 
of the fast-growing American small-car 
market. To that end, Fiat has just 
introduced in the U.S. two of its most 
popular lines, the “600” and “1100.” 

e That its new, ultra-small car, 
the “500” will become the new Model 
T of Ital nd perhaps, Western Eu- 


rope. Fiat hopes that the “500,” with 


its $784 price tag, will capitalize on 


the growing U.S.-type consumer mar- 
ket that is developing on the Contt- 
nent 

No one knows just how much Fiat 
is betting, but in April, the company 
authorized the sale of $38-million in 
additional common stock, and $38-mil 


lion in bonds to finance new expansion, 





} 


much of which revolves about these two 
“We have found that the only way to projects 


” 


create production is to create demand... 


1. The U. S. Gamble 


Of the two bets, the U.S. venture 
is the morc irefully hedged Fiat 
has long studied the growing American 
demand for a small, economical “sec 
ond” and “third” car. It has watched 
the sales curve of foreign cars here 
hit 100,000 last vear and zoom toward 
the 200,000 mark this veai 

This spiraling demand curve was 
what finally decided Fiat to invade 
the U.S 

It made the move in April, but only 
after it had taken three steps to pave 
the way. The first was to name Hoff- 
man Motor Car Co. as its distributo: 
in California and the Atlantic Seaboard 
—the two markets Fiat wants to crack 
first. Second, it flew over a dozen of 
. . « We hope to graduate motorists from its Turin engineers to run_ special 
the motor scooter to the auto .. .” schools for the service staffs of its new NEW PLANT going up at Southern Mirafori, 
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PRODUCTION knowhow dates back to 
1899. Fiat's Turin plants are rated among 
the most efhicient in Western Europe 


ULTRA-SMALL “500,” just coming off the 
] £ 
production line, is Fiat's new entry in the 


small-car sweepstakes. Price tag: $784. 
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in Turin, will help boost production from current 1,000 a day rate to 1,500. It’s part of Fiat's ambitious expansion program, 
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~ = 
FLOATING garage operated by Fiat shipping subsidiary brings cars to U.S. market. 
Italterra (above) carries 1,000 cars per trip from Italy to West Coast ports. 


PRAINING schools, company-sponsored, are open to teenagers. 
Here students experiment with home-made electronics equipment. 


COMPANY housing is one of cradle-to-grave benefits that Fiat 


makes available to employees and their families. 
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The 


(Story starts on page 108) 


American dealers. The third step was 
to set up its Own spare parts centers 
in New York and Los Angeles, and 
to stock them with $1-million in spares 
e Trail Breakers—Initially, Fiat will sell 
only two of its auto lines here, but the 
“600” and “1100” have been its cheap 
est and most popular Their price 
range neatly brackets that of most 
small Cars here 

The basic “600” sedan is a _ four- 
seater, sells for $1,298 delivered in 
New York. It has 22-hp. motor, a 
top speed of 60 mph 

The 1100 sedan is also a four- 
seater, but is roomier, more luxurious, 
md sells for $1,655. It has a 40-hp 
motor, a top speed of 75 mph. 

Fiat’s immediate goal 1 iround 
10.000 cars a vear here. It’s a fairly 
modest goal, but Fiat wants a chance 
to shake down jts distribution and serv 
ice operation, get the hang of the 
market 
¢ Shipping Space—liat has already 
licked one major problem common to 
most European car makers—the short 
ze of North Atlantic shipping space 


bad 
! ! 


It solved this by taking one of the 


10.000-ton Luiberty hips owned by 





Now-—V-Belts with the 
Green Seal solve the major 
multiple drive problem 


The Green Seal stands for true dimensional 
stability in V-belts. And with Green Seal dimen- 
sionally stable belts you can be sure that matched 
sets are truly matched and will stay matched— 
that mismatching (the biggest problem in belt- 
ing multiple drives successfully) is a thing of 
the past. 

The key to dimensional stability lies in the ten- 
sion members of the belt. For many years, steel 
cables as developed by Goodyear were the only 
length stable load carriers, but now they have 
been joined by synthetic cords, thanks to the 


amazing Triple-Tempered 3-T process. 

The 3-T process is an exclusive method of tem- 
pering the cord with Tension, Temperature and 
Time for maximum strength and minimum 
change in dimensions. This assures no change 
in length during storage plus greatly increased 
shock- and stretch-resistance on the drive. 


The end result is smoother, longer-running 
teams of belts that give you maximum, trouble- 
free, horsepower hours at minimum cost. What 
better reason for specifying V-belts with the 
Green Seal? 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Industrial Products Division, Dept. 794, Akron 16, Ohio 


Please send me more information about how V-Belts with the Green Seal solve the major problem in belting multiple V-belt drives. 


Pe icncinccemmecmn 
Company___ 


Street Address. 





City, 














5 ...mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 


CHICAGO to 
NEW YORK... 





the Erie’s famous high and wide 
clearances are added reasons why 
more and more shippers say 
Route It Erie!” 


Krie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE 
HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 







this precision recorder 
fits in your pocket! 











minifon 9D 55-s 


out of sight, out of mind—you get all the facts 
The perfect ‘secondary memory” to save 
you time and work—the world’s only 
pocket-sized, push-button precision re- 
corder! Take it with you wherever you 
go. Records everything—up to 2 hours 
on a single reel! Plays back, erases, re- 
winds—great for dictation, too, and only 
28 ounces! Battery operated or A/C. 
Sold through authorized traachised dealers 
For complete details, write: 
GEISS-AMERICA 
(n Canada: Imperial Typewriters of Canada 416 McGill St. Montreal 2, Que. 


Dept. BW-7, Chicago 45, tl. 
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Societa Italnavi, its shipping subsidiarn 


nd converting it into a floating garag« 
¢ Question—Whether Fiat will sell all 
it plan 
question. So far, 
nd iat officials 

ssed. If the 
ver, Fiat has 


the new 500 


the cars to ship is the big 


roing well, 


sales irc ¥g 
have their fingers 
600’ nd 1100” go 
nother ace up its sleeve, 


With a price tag under 


S500, it is the cheapest ca the mat 
ket. Right now, it’s being sold prin 
cipally in Italy, but there 1 ome 
peculation that the “500° will show 
up on American highways before the 


end of the vear 


ll. The New Market 


Fiat’s other big gamble is centered 
round this which Valletta de 
scribes as the “car for everyone Al- 
though it’s a tiny car, only 116 in 
long, it has all the equipment of its 
big brothers. It seats two, can 
modate one or two youngsters, or lug- 
It has a two-c 
|3-hp. motor, a top speed of 55 mph., 


nd will get 


a 


iccomMm 
gage, in the rear linder 


about 52 miles to the 


eallon 

Vhis is the car Valletta thinks mai 
rack wide open a new mass market 
tor Fiat 
¢ Home Field—liat has always domi 
nated the Italian market: it iid most 
f the 269,000 cars that it produced last 


And of the more than | 
million cars now on the Italian roads, 
liat accounts for an estimated 80 
Valletta problem is that » far the 
Italian car market represents but a 
tiny fraction of the 
tion. Today, only one out of every 34 
Italians owns a car. This is not too far 
behind the Western Europe average of 
one out of 21, but it doesn’t stack up 
it all against the U.S r vnership 


car in Italy 


country’s popula 


ratio of one out of three 

Valletta feels that a U.S.-tvype con 
umer market is sprouting in Italy, anc 
elsewhere in Europe, and he wants to 


help iccelerate its development 
Throughout Italy and Europe 
national product is rising, and so ar 
per capita income and living standards 
¢ Educated Taste—Important changes 
ire taking place in habits 
This is pointed up sharply by what 
has happened in Italy. With increased 
employment, greater equalization of in 
Italv’s middle class has but 
geoned to the point where nearly on 
family in three is considered in that 
category 

his group is influenced in its tastes 
by another postwar class, the nouveau 
riche—100,000 or so people who have 
made good only since the war and have 
hastened to show off their improved 
status with American-style appliances 
and new cars 
¢ Symbol of Prestige—In Italy, the car 
is a tremendous prestige symbol. But 


TOSS 


consumct 


comes, 


1} ilfills more than that; it 
ore the oveted attraction of provid 
ing mobility for a population that mor 
than ever wants its own means of tran 


wn i rl 


portation 


This sho up in the 


dramatic su 


cess of the motor scooter in Ital 
l'oday, there are more than 1-million 
scooters on the Italian roads. Fiat off 


to work up the Corso 


cials who drive 


Marconi in Turin behind an army of 
noisv scooters are well aware of the 
mpact of scooters on the Italian wat 
of life 


e For the Masses—The changes haven't 
to changes in con 
sumers’ wants and living standards 
Before the war, the Italian manufac 
turer felt that sales were justified onl 
to meet demand, never to 

quarters, installment 


thought to be im 


been limited soleh 


stimulate 
demand. In man 
purchasing was 
moral.” 

As a sign of the changing times, Fiat 
is trving to whittle down the initial 
price differenc 
ind “500” by 


yvetween the scooter 
fering liberal install 
ment credit terms to car buyers through 


SAVA, its 


1 re sult 


wn finance organization. A 
It ili in 


S100 dow 


customers can buv a 


“SOO” for », and 30 months 


to pa the balan Today vell OVCI 
60°% of the cars and scooters are bought 
on time So is evervthing clse, from 
ippliances to eve glasses.) 

Currently, the major sales push for 
the 500” is in Italy, but Valletta has 


his eve on the West Europe market a 


well. soon vill nak l gorous push 
there. Production of the “500” ts run 
ning around 300 a d but can easily 


} 


be tepped up t 


lll. Industrial Empire 


In making these moves for new mat 
kets, Fiat has the backing of a tremen 
dous empirc 

Often labeled the “GM _ of Itah 
Fiat’s interests are worldwide. Exports 

ounted for $123-million of last vear’s 
$544-million sales figure. Fiat has pro 
duction plants abroad in 12 countries 
e Other Pies—While autos account for 
75 yf its total business, Fiat has its 
finger in many other pics. These in 
clude 

elron and steel facilities, which 


last vear produced 605,000 tons of steel, 
more than enough for its 
Fiat also makes 
license from Republic 
in another 
is starting work on 
mill near Genoa 

e Airplane frames and 
which account for 4 of sales. Fiat's 
G-91 light ittack fighter re 
cently won a NATO competition, and 
prototypes ind production models are 
being built. In addition, it has 
making F-86Ks_ under 


own needs 
steel, under 
Steel Corp. And 
with Republic, it 


$120-million steel 


tainless 


venture 


engines, 


] 
ground 


now 


been license 
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TO: 


FROM: 


SUBJECT: 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


INTER-OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 
COPIES TO: 
Fred Luna DATE July 1, 1957 


w. E. Sprackling orFice Hastings 


ADVER TISING 


REFERRING TO Quality Control 


Inspection - ETL 


FILE REFERENCE: 


Fred, we've been telling our custome rs about our methods 
of Inspection, ov! Quali ty Control, ana other manufacturing safe - 
guards But perhaps we tre missing a bet I think the BIG THING 
is what the Electr} cal Testing Laboratories, Inc. does for us ~~ 
not just the fact that they calibrate all of our testing equipment 
(that's quite common), but that they actually g° through our test 
reports at all mills annually to see that our testing system 18 
functioning the way management plan ned it 


I don't think any other outfit goes 5° far as to have such a 
complete independent audit. To me ~~ that's newsworthy -- our 
customers should know that we have an outside agency ~~ fully 
competent -- to watch after their interest. 


Why not tell our story broadly -~ after all, it's to the cus- 
tomers' interest -~ they will appreciate, I'm sure, what 15 being 
done for them. 


- 


W 


And another impor tant thing -~ the inspection de} sartment™ 
is entirely separate and independent of production ~~ 
reporting only to the Vice President in Charge of Manufac - 


turing- 


4 


(H. 


a ee tal 
OK ye 


JEL — lhot mou could we 4 





CES. 


America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 > 


LASTS LONGER —COSTS NO MORE 


e This new achievement is important 
to you because it provides better, 
longer-lasting fence protection at 
a substantial long-range money sav- 
ing. By a patented process PAGE 
bonds commercially pure aluminum 
to fence fabric wire and thus com- 
bines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion resistance of aluminum. 
ASTM salt spray tests show that for 
equal thickness of coating, PAGE 
aluminized wire outlives galvanized 
wire more than 2 to 1, yet its price 
is comparable and competitive with 
wire having galvanizing of equal 
thickness. Write for informative file- 
size folder. Address: 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. BW, Monessen, Pa. 














“PACIFIC JEWEL" 


A Cruise to the Fabled Orient 


departing San Francisco Nov. 9, 1957 | 
“PRESI- | 
DENT HOOVER’’—57 Days All Inclusive 
$2750.00 (46 days returning by air) 





on the American President Lines 


visiting 
Japan, Philippines Johore, Thai 


und, Cambodia, Hong Kong, Macau, Howaii 


Singapore 


See Your Travel Agent or Contact 


| CORONET TRAVEL REPRESENTATIVES 
| 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. | 


| 
— 




















help wanted____ 


every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly—at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that 
will help America’s business execu 
tives the readers of BUSINESS 
WEEK then tell them through the 
“Clues” Section. 


Just write Classified Division 


BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St., NY 36 
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North American Aviation, Inc. 
e Tractors, buses, trucks, and 
trains, which account for almost 10% of 
Fiat sales. 

Other major divisions include marine 
engines, diesel engines, and electric ap- 
pliances (made mostly under Westing- 
house license). Often, Fiat turns out to 
be a good user of its own products. For 
example, it controls Italy’s largest motor 
transport company, which naturally op 
erates Fiat buses and trucks 

Fiat has also moved into the 
field. With Montecatini as partner, it 
has formed the Sorin Co., to tackle 
rch and development work 


from 


itomic 


atomic res¢ 


IV. The Man at the Wheel 


The Fiat empire had humble begin 
nings. It was started by Giovanni Ag 
nelli and a group of ‘Turin busin 
in 1899. ‘The Fiat name came from an 
bbreviation for Fabbrica Italiana Auto 
Torino. The started 
making cars in a tiny shop at the foot 
Mf the Alps. From cars, it moved into 
the manufacture of 
volving the 

luding airplanes 
tation spread 


ssmen 


mobili compan 


ilmost anvthing in 
nternal combustion engine, 
ind boats. It 
when its famor 


repu 


Cars came awa the 


] uropean ind 


Valletta, who is Fiat's 
todav, was chosen for the 
nelli, who dominated the 
46 vears. A college 


stud 


winners 
American road 
guiding f ¢ 
job by Ag 
ompany for 
professor and tim 
expert bi 
joined the Fiat or 
ind helped reorganize the 
ifter World War | 

At Agnelli’s death Valletta 
took over as bo ind man 
wing director. One of his first problems 
is rehabilitating Fiat’s damaged and 
vorn out plants. Another was to push 
production as fast Che prob 
lem of finding a market for autos in the 
vears was not difficult. The de- 
mand was so terrific in 1945 that Fiat 
was able to sell cars even though it 
couldn’t supply them with tires 
¢ War With Communists—On 
iche Valletta did not anticipate con 
fronted him soon after he took ovei 
The Communists—through their union 
ilmost complete control of 
Fiat plants. Fiat executives walk 
ing through a plant were greeted b 
catcalls and insults; political strikes and 
lowdowns were wecklvy occurrences 

One of Valletta’s proudest achieve 
ments was booting the Reds out. His 
tough line with the Communists, care 
fully observed and encouraged by Wash 
ington, was followed by other Italian 
industrialists 

Valletta’s war against the Commu 
nists included segregating them from 
non-Communist workers, firing Com 
munist leaders whenever possible, penal- 
izing Communists who participated in 


profess on 
ganization 


mpany 


1945, 


ird chairman 


is pe ssible 


postwal 


he id 


were In 


many 


strikes by rewarding workers who stayed 
on the job. 

Valletta’s achievement shows up 
vividly in union election results at his 
plants. In the late 1940s, the Commu- 
Ppl —egae CGIL union polled 70‘ 

a Fiat plant neg Several asthe 
ago, it polled a slim 23%, trailed behind 
the Christian ee. and Demo 
cratic Socialistic unions—both of which 
worked with Valletta to drive out the 
Reds 
¢ Capitalism 
letta’s get-tough line 
thing that drove the 


; 


the reason for th« 


Scores—Obviously, Val 
vasn’t the only 
Reds out. Part of 
Communist loss of 
| through in 
creased genc! l of the coun 
ti Another factor was that illetta 
made some sizable material concessions 
to his emp! \ oO Wl [ IT ipproy i] 
Man: f 
mented bei 


liat wi rk 


opularity im ibout 


supple 


THINS 
tracts Lhe 
or incl 
for 

; nedical and 
Lospit il cat r workers and their de 
penden nd work using at half 
the cost of ynmercia uSsINg 

imposing 


{ THC hani il 
skill ( | 4-to ear-olds. Another 
gives two vears Of sp | truction to 
graduat 
ment men, rc mic-\ r inanage 
ment course | rd Busi 
ness School pre ic 

The company al rovides maternity 


home 


emplovees and their familie 


health and ication clubs for 
These pro 
crams not onl h Iped manage 
ment win employee support, but they 


have helped force. 


lodav, over 10 
25-vear service pins 
e Fortune ‘Tie-ins—Though i 
looks like smooth sailing for Fiat, this 
is not the ca Italy is a poor count 
ind Fiat is dependent on 
imports for most of its raw 
It must also face increased 
from abroad not markets out 
side Italv, but for markets within Italv. 
Vhere are also new labor problems in 
the offing. Now that Fiat, with the help 
of its two Democratic unions, has licked 
the Reds, the united front may 
break up, paving the v for labor-man- 


1] 
economicall 
materials 
competition 


soon 


iwement frictions 
illetta, however, seem 

problems. Although he loads an increas 
ing amount of work on the shoulders of 
his second-in-command and future suc- 
cessor, Dr. Gaudenzio Bono, 74-year-old 
Valletta still spends an occasional 6 
1.m. to midnight day at the office. Val 
ietta and Viat show few signs of slow 
ing down, END 


to thrive on 
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Meet Tom Butler, Division B 


a textile 
manufacturer's 
banker 


In 1913, when Tom Butler came to The First 
National Bank of Chicago, his main interest 
in fabric was choosing a snappy set of collar 
and cuffs to wear when he reported to work in 
the morning. He was 16 years old. 

Mr. Butler started here as a messenger. In 
a bank, it’s “‘ bottom rung.” But he was am- 
bitious . .. and he went to s¢ hool at night. 

In 1928 he joined our Division B. whi h 
loans to garment and textile manufai turers. 
To an already extensive knowledge of bank- 
ing, he began adding textile information. 

He learned about Jacquard looms and card- 
ing rooms; mercerizing and mer handising. 
And he got to know men at all levels in the 
textile industry. 

As a result, his customers have received 
unique, comprehensive banking service. One 
uniform manufacturer, with his help, has 
grown from a net worth of half a million dol- 
lars in 1928 to a net worth of $8.5 million 


1omas pa Butler is now a vice president 
of Division B,a veteran of 44 yearsat the bank. 
He's typical of the officers in each of the 10 
Divisions in our Commercial De partment 
For eac! Division sé¢ rves one group of in- 
dustries exclusively and each officer supplies 
industry specialized financing and information. 
One of our loaning officers speaks your bus- 
iness language. Whether it’s textiles or tin 
why \ ‘ 


Ir Situation vith a 


banker irom | ret? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 








In Business Abroad 


Peruvian Leftwing Leader Returns 


To Revitalize His Party Openly 


“Haya Viene” (“Hava Is Coming’), sav the signs 

1 all Peru | k These were f 

painted all over Peru last weekend. These were part o 

the buildup for the return of Victor Paul Hava de la 

lorre, exiled leader-thinker of Peru’s leftwing anti 
Communist Apra Party 

The country greeted Haya as a returning Caesar who 


would help consolidate Apra in preparation for the 1962: 


Presidential elections. 

But for businessmen, Haya’s fiestas and this week's 
\pra Party congress—the first since 1942—add up to 
trouble. Last year, Apra came into the open, backing 
and helping to elect Peruvian Pres. Manuel Prado. Haya’s 
return now means that, besides consolidating the party's 
\pra must come up with a program different 
enough from Prado’s policy of “hands off business” to 
attract man-in-the-street support. 

It’s likely the new Apra program will be a more down- 
to-earth version of its traditional recipe: land reform, 
nationalism aimed at U.S. and other foreign businesses, 
ind improvements for Peru's “separate country’—the 
more than 4-million Indians on the altiplano (highlands). 

For the moment, the economic and political situation 
looks good. Apra will back a policy of “coexistence” with 
Prado. Most observers believe Prado is doing a fair job 
of braking inflation—though not so effectively as Dictator 
Manuel Odria before him. But U.S. observers in Lima 
wonder if Prado can maintain his grip until 1962, under 
pressure from inflation and a more vigorous Apra Party. 


forces, 


U.S. Companies Feature Big List 


Of Deals and Rumors in Brazil 


Business circles in Rio de Janeiro were humming last 
week with news and rumors of new licensing and invest 
ment deals. Many of those involved are U.S. companies. 
Here's a list of what's cooking: 

Heavy equipment—Combustion Engineering Inc., New 
York, has signed an agreement to permit Cia. Brasiliera de 
Caldeiras to produce heavy boilers and packaged steam 
plants. The new combination will be in direct competi 
tion with Babcock & Wilcox’s new boiler plant in Sao 
Paulo. Pohlig-Heckel, a German firm, has joined Belgo 
Mineira, a Belgian-owned stcel firm, to manufacture 
overhead cranes 

Automotive industry—Electric Auto-Lite Co. has closed 
1 deal with Brazil’s largest appliance manufacturer, 
Walita, for a Brazilian company to manufacture Auto 
Lite’s complete line of auto parts and accessories. Eaton 
Mfg. Co. will set up shop in Sao Paulo to make its line 
of valves for the truck industry 

Aircraft industry—Cessna do Brasil, a subsidiary of the 
U.S. manufacturer, has recently obtained permission to 
import equipment to set up a plant in Sao Paulo 
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Paper and pulp—Celubagaco, a Brazilian firm, has just 
been granted a $3-million chunk of financing by the 
National Development Bank to outfit a bagasse (sugar 
cane waste) paper plant using the technical services of 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Appliances—( Ine of the biggest Brazilian deals ever is 
cooking between American partners and a Brazilian auto 
manufacturer. Sao Paulo sources say Sears and RCA are 
combining with Brasmotor to make the American com 
panies’ lines of Whirlpool and Sunbeam products. Bras- 
motor was left with a large plant recently when a deal 
with Chrysler fell through. 

Business machines—Brazil already has several business 
machine producers lined up for local production includ 
ing IBM, Addressograph, Multigraph, Burroughs, and 
several typewriter companies. Now word is around Rio 
that R. C. Allen will make a deal with Brimez SA of 
Sao Paulo for local production of Allen’s whole line 

Autos—A Matarazzo company (BW—May11'57,p114) 
has plans to build 10,000 Alfa-Romeo passenger cars 
annually under license from the Italian company. The 
Italians are expected to kick in with heavy financing and 
investment. 


Government Bank in Brazil May Help 


In Financing Power Development 


Brazil’s governmental National Development Bank has 
offered American & Foreign Power Co.’s Brazilian sub- 
sidiary a new kind of financing scheme. It would provide 
cruzeiro capital if and when the long-awaited Water Code 
is approved by the legislature 

The bank has offered to “underwrite” debentures up 
to 1.5-billion cruzeiros (about $21.5-million) for Empresas 
Electricas, the American & Foreign subsidiary. The 
debentures would be reevaluated every year to compensate 
for Brazil's currency depreciation 

American & Foreign power officials see some problems 
connected with the proposal: ‘The 1.5-billion cruzeiros 
won't cover the 2.5-billion expansion program it wants to 
undertake. Also, the company doesn’t know if it can take 
on the debentures, since it is not allowed to reevaluate its 
own investments upwards to improve its earnings. 


U.S. and Italian Companies Plan 


$6-Million Factory in Venezuela 


Two U.S. manufacturing companies—General Tire & 
Rubber Co. and General Cable Co.—are teaming up 
with Ceat, a Turin (Italy) tire manufacturer, to build an 
electrical cable plant in Venezuela 

The $6-million plant will be built at Valencia. by a 
joint company called Ceat General Industria Nacional 
de Cables Electricos \ Ceat and General 
Cable will each hold a one-third ownership, while Gen- 
eral Tire and a group of Venezuelan investors will own 
the rest. The company plans to produce $6-million to 
$8-million worth of rubber- and paper-insulated cable 
annually. 
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ME INTO IN 


No. 4 Shop-—a Lesson in Productivity 


Our American standard of living, with its under- Shop in Pittsburgh, one of the finest in the industry, 
pinning of steel, depends on constantly improving produce more steel with the same furnaces today 
productivity in the steel industry. than in 1951 when No. 4 Shop started production. 
Here at J&L, our program of cost reduction and This is another example of the 
expansion consists not only of adding the most mod- planning and skill that make J&L’s 
ern producing facilities, but of upgrading present growth outstanding in the steel 
facilities by modernization of equipment, and by industry. 


7. 
Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


wv@iiw.sa ct AR GREAT NHANMNE IN STEEL 


utilizing improved practices. 
For example, the men in our No. 4 Open Hearth 
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The Administration came out in the open this week with its position 
on international arms control. Secy. of State Dulles told the world—in 
the first comprehensive, top-level U.S. statement—just what Washington 
wants out of the London disarmament talks. 


After this statement, there can be no doubt that the U.S. has become 
the leading advocate of arms control. The problem is whether the Rus- 
sians are serious—and, if they are, whether we can carry other countries, 
including our unenthusiastic allies, along with us. 


The arms control program outlined by Dulles involves many inter- 
related and complicated proposals (page 44). Another—on guided missiles 
is being added this week in London by Harold Stassen. But three of 
the proposals contain the essence of our program—and raise the big 
issues with the U.S.S.R. and with our allies: 

¢ Aerial and ground inspection to reduce the danger of surprise attack. 
Moscow has accepted this in principle but disagrees on where the inspec- 
tion zone should be and on the control methods. Our allies in Western 
Europe don’t want a European inspection zone, at least not at the 
beginning 

¢ A ban on production of fissionable materials for nuclear weapons, 
with another type of inspection. This would limit H-bomb stockpiles in 
the U.S., the U.S.S.R., and Britain—and prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons production to “fourth countries.” Moscow has shown no sign of 
accepting this, perhaps mainly because it figures the U.S. has a far bigger 
stockpile today. The French, who want to become an H-bomb power, 
don’t like it either. The British are ready to go along if Washington will 
guarantee them a supply of U.S.-built H-bombs 


¢ A trial suspension of nuclear testing for about 10 months—while the 
various inspection systems are put into effect. Both the U.S. and Britain 
insist that a test ban must be conditional on Soviet acceptance of the first 
two points. The Russians are asking for a suspension of two to three 
years, regardless of whether agreement is reached on anything else 


Clearly, Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles have set out on a 
difficult path in trying to establish an international system of arms control 
But to anyone who faces up to the dangers and the costs of the nuclear arms 
race, the alternatives look far more tortuous. 


Although arms control is getting overriding attention in Washington, 
the State Dept. has its eye on other international problems—Indonesia and 
the Arabian peninsula, for example. In both these places, new difficulties 
are rising for the West. 


The crisis in Indonesia (BW—Jul.13’57,p140) is approaching a show- 
down. Last week the Communists scored enormous victories in provincial 
elections in Central Java. 


The Communist gains can be attributed largely to Pres. Soekarno’s 
personal ambitions and his fight against the staunchly anti-Communist 
parties, the Moslem Masjumi and the Socialists. Now there will be more 
Communist pressure behind Soekarno’s plan to abolish parliamentary gov- 
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ernment and make a National Council the sole political authority. Soekarno 
already has sworn in the members of this council, which is heavily loaded 
with pro-Communist appointees. 


There is now a real danger that the Communists will march to power 
in Indonesia, perhaps within a year. Some anti-Communists are putting 
their hopes in the Indonesian army—a number of territorial commanders 
outside Djakarta have rebelled at central government dictation. But neutral 
observers feel that these commanders are no match for the Communists. 


Soekarno himself may not want to see Indonesia go Communist. He 
may try to play a Tito-like game between East and West. During the past 
year alone he has taken more than $100-million in surplus commodities 
from the U.S. Now he is considering a $100-million Soviet offer. But in 
another few months he may find himself a prisoner of the Communists— 
with no place to go except Moscow and Peiping 


If the Communists do come to power ir Djakarta, with or without Soe- 
karno, the balance of power in Southeast Asia will swing heavily against the 
West. And American postwar policy in Indonesia will look pretty sad. The 
world will wonder why we edged the Dutch out, then let the Reds in 


A nasty desert brawl broke out this week in Oman, on the south- 
eastern tip of the Arabian peninsula. At midweek, British planes threatened 
to go into action against rebels who are trying to topple the ruler of Oman 
He has long relied on the British to keep him in power—and to protect him 


from absorption by his big neighbor, Saudi Arabia. 


Both Egypt and Saudi Arabia are believed to be backing the rebels. 
King Saud undoubtedly wants to bring Oman under his control. This 
territory may have rich oil reserves. The British-dominated Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. is active there, which has led some British newspapers to claim 
that the Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco) is playing a role in the dispute 


London obviously doesn’t want a repetition of the U.S.-British clash 
over Suez. Even so, the British don’t seem inclined to simply get out 
of the Persian Gulf. The oil-rich rulers of Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar, and 
the other Persian Gulf sheikdoms lean on Britain for protection, just as 
the ruler of Oman does. To let any one of them down, could mean the 
end of British influence in this area—and a blow to British oil interests 


Colombia and Argentina—two of South America’s potentially richest 
countries—are repairing their messed-up economies. 


* Colombia has clinched a credit of $87-million from the Export-Import 
Bank and 10 U.S. banks. This will help clear up the $180-million 
in commercial debts owed to U.S. exporters and banks. The Ex-Im loan 
—combined with government austerity—may bring almost full economic 
recovery for Colombia by year’s end. 


¢ Argentina is reducing a foreign trade deficit that seemed earlier this 
year to be dragging the country into bankruptcy. Lower prices on fuel 
imports, new import restrictions, and a credit from the International 
Monetary Fund will leave Buenos Aires short in 1957 by only about $75- 
million instead of the expected $200-million. 
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FILMEEN-TREATED STEAM IS NON-TOXIC 


Chronic toxicity tests, conducted by 
a leading medical university, * prove 
Dearborn Filmeen is non-toxic when 
used in average recommended dos- 
ages, not to exceed 2.5 ppm. This 
means Filmeen-treated steam may be 
used safely in food and meat process- 
ing plants...canneries and bakeries 
...also for sterilizing surgical instru- 
ments and bandages. 

The basic use of Filmeen** is to 
control corrosion in condensate re- 


turn lines. Filmeen assures this con- 
trol by forming a continuous, mono- 
molecular film on the interior surface 
of the piping, protecting it against 
both oxygen and carbon dioxide cor- 
rosion. Filmeen provides a non-wet- 
table barrier between the steam, or 
condensate, and the metal surfaces. 
Filmeen is only one of many Dear- 
born water conditioning products 
scientifically developed to control 


specific corrosion problems. Your 


Dearborn Engineer can recommend 
the specific water conditioning pro- 
gram you need, including technically 
supervised methods and test proce- 
dures. 


*Detailed information upon request. 


“*FILMEEN (octadecylamine) is the trade- 
mark of a corrosion-inhibiting compound pat- 
ented and produced exclusively by Dearborn 
Chemical Company. U. S. Pat. No. RI 


i¢ 


Mail the coupon. 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. BW 


Chicago $4, Ill 


(C Please have a Dearborn Engineer call 


’ 
[) Send complete details on Dearborn Water Conditioning Program 
Name..... amis , PPacesecees 
® 


Company.... 


-..@ leader in water conditioning and 


corrosion control for 70 years 


Address 
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ANNOUNCING ANEW 
BANK OF AMERICA BRANCH 
IN GUATEMAIA city 


A new Bank of America branch has just opened for business in Guatemala City 
... thriving hub of a nation where bold economic advances are now awakening world-wide 
interest. We welcome this opportunity to bring Bank of America service to progressive 
Guatemala... and to offer you this important addition to our global banking facilities. 


| *Bank of America 
Guatemala City Branch (international!) 
5* Avenida 11-16, zona 1, Home Office: 40 Wall Street, New York 
Branches: Duesseldorf, Guatemala City, 


Guatemala City, C. A. 
Singapore, Paris, Beirut 


Manager: William H. Bolin 


* , WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF BANK OF AMERICA, NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION; HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20, LOS ANGELES 54 + OVERSEAS BRANCHES: LONDON + MANILA 
OSAKA « BANGKOK « GUAM + REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: NEW YORK « MEXICO CITY + MILAN + ZURICH + PARIS + NEW DELHI! + HAVANA + RIO DE JANEIRO + BEIRUT 


TOKYO + YOKOHAMA + KOBE + 





In Washington 


Federal Construction of Power Reactors 


Authorized by Joint Congressional Group 


he Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
moved another step this week toward a cherished goal— 
to force a government-financed power reactor program 
on the reluctant Administration. 

lhe Democratic-controlled committee divided on pat 
tisan lines to authorize $268-million in Atomic Energ\ 
Commission construction projects for the current fiscal 
year. ‘This included $129-million for five medium-size to 
small reactors to be financed and owned by the govern- 
ment, operated by public power groups. Final cost of the 
five projects to the federal government would not exceed 
$150-million. 

AEC Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss has been opposed to 
such a program, but it looks now as if the Administration 
will vield if the measure finally passes Congress. 

In other main provisions, the bill: 

¢ Reduces to $1.5-million (from $4.2-million proposed) 
the research support for the controversial private reactor 
projected in Michigan by Power Reactor Development 
Co. 

¢ Authorizes $15-million for a demonstrator reactor to 
use plutonium as fuel. 

e Allots $3-million for design work aimed at eventual 
plutonium production for weapons use. 


Eastern Railroads Ask Federal Aid 


To Finance Purchases of Equipment 


Pres. James M. Symes of the Pennsylvania RR this 
week formally presented his much-discussed plan for 
government aid in purchasing rolling stock (BW—Ma\ 
25°57,p46) to a Congressional subcommittee. ‘The plan 
aimed at overcoming a lack of capital—would call for a 
special government agency to finance equipment pul 
chases, then lease it to the railroads. Working capital 
would start at $500-million. 

Ihe proposal has the backing of 34 Eastern roads, 
but the Southern and Western lines will probably not 
lend open support. As for Congress, it is unlikely to act 
one way or the other this year. And opposition is sure to 
come from truckers and the airlines. 


Court Rejects Government Claims 


Of Overcharges by Oil Companies 


(he government has lost the test case in its attempt 
to recover millions of dollars in alleged overcharges by 
major U.S. oil companies for European aid shipments of 
Middle East crude oil. 
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Phe shipments were finan¢ ed from Economic Coopera 
tion Administration funds in 1950-52 as part of the origi 
nal Marshall Plan program. In accordance with regula 
tions, the oil companies had agreed to sell Middle East 
crude to Marshall Plan nations at prices no higher than 
those charged other countries. 

However, the government claimed, the companies d« 
liberately sidestepped this agreement by using different 
subsidiaries to handle sales in the Western Hemispherc 
and in Europe and by establishing a two-price system 
Under this arrangement, it was contended, European 
Marshall Plan crude cost more than identical oil shipped 
at the same time from the same source to Western Hemi 
sphere markets. 

Last week, New York Federal Judge ‘Thomas F. 
Murphy rejected these government arguments. Thi 
Caltex group—Standard Oil Co. of California, the ‘Texas 
Co., and their foreign subsidiaries—had charged the low 
est competitive prices in the period, he ruled. 

Now government attorneys must decide whether to 
ippeal or to drop almost identical charges against Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. (now Socony Mobil), Standard Oil Co. 
New Jersev), The three 
cases, filed in 1952, involved claims for refund of mor 
than $220-million. 


and their foreign subsidiaries. 


Senate Committee Votes to Apply 
SEC Checks to Unlisted Companies 


sold over the counter 
may soon face some of the same regulations that arc 
applied by the SEC to companies whose shares are listed 
on one of the exchanges 

lhe Senate Banking Committee has approved a bill 
to impose the same registration, financial reporting, proxy, 
ind insider-trading requirements on the unlisted com- 
panies. It would apply to about 600 companies with more 
than $10-million in assets and 1,000 stockholders each 

I'he bill’s future depends on what happens in the civil 
rights fight. It is too controversial to go on the consent 
calendar, and Senate leaders indicate that regular debate 
on other legislation will not be scheduled until they dis 
civil rights bill 


Companies whose securities arc 


pose ot the 


Administration Appeals to Save 


Artificial Rainmaking Experiments 


he White House this week made a final pitch to 
save Pres. Eisenhower's Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control] 

E.conomizers in Congress had knocked out the request 
for a $310,000 appropmiation to continuc the committec 
artificial rainmaking experiments, so far unsuccessful, 
through this fiscal vear. Now a report has been sent to 
Congress through the White House to indicate that a 
supplemental appropriation will be requested. In effect, 
this is an appeal from the earlier decision. 

However, Congressional reaction will be unenthusi- 
astic, and it looks like taps for the federal experiments. 
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Hoffa: Free to Follow Ambitions 
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Acquittal of the Teamsters’ official raises problems for 
whole AFL-CIO cleanup move, threatens a split in labor. 
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How Much Cleanup? 
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leadership, who believe the AFL-CIO 
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Products powered with 


BODINE | 
MOTORS needa 
MINIMUM 


“Bodine Motors, we felt, 
met requirements for 
dependability, minimum 
maintenance, long life . . 
for our magnetic tape 
units. Field experience 
indicctes our choice 

was correct.” — 
ElectroData Division, 
Burroughs Corp. 











Talk to a Bodine motor application 
engineer in the early stages of 
planning your product. You'll save 
needless experimentation, and may 
find one of Bodine's 3500 standard 
motors ideally suited. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., Chicago 
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LOOKING FOR A 
SOLUTION TO 
YOUR CRUSHING 
PROBLEM? 

DENVER Crushers, 
Ball and Rod Mills, 
complete equipment 
for Ore Dressing and 
Process Industries 


sy Write today 


DENVER Sauipmert Co. 


1414 17th St. OO 


When you need Freight Transpor- 
tation, shop the pages of BUSINESS 
WEEK. For 19 years, BUSINESS 
WEEK has led all management and 
in Freight Trans- 
Pub- 


news magazines 


portation advertising. Source 
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ind said, ‘From now on I want you to 
call me at Detroit. Ask for Diane, I'll 
call you back and use the name of Ed 
die Smith.’ ”’ Cheasty said he told Hoffa 
he was employed by the Senate com- 
mittec [he prosecution produced a 
record of a call at that time from the 
rie Cafe to Cheastv’s New York office 
Hoffa making the call and 
denied, that he ever talked with 
Cheasty while in Fishbach’s presence 
Ile did admit going to the Erie Cafe, 
testified, with two 
associates, that he at about 
p.m., Chicago one-half 
ifter the phone call was said to 
Hoffa als 
had ever heard Cheastyv sav he was em 
ployed by the Senate committec 
Cheastv testified that in equent 
phone calls he gave Hoffa information 
about the investigating 
tivities and that he 
Hoffa in Washington on Mar. 12 
e Mar. 12—Cheasty told how h 
over secret files of the Senate committee 
and selected certain 
concerning Beck 
man” to give to Hoffa. At 5:45 
Cheasty said, he got into a cab and 
picked up Hoffa at Washington Du 
Pont Plaza.Hotel. “I told him the 
envelope contained information that 
Schefferman paid Beck $80,000 over 


denied 


too, 


ind ilong union 


irrived there 
5:30 time, or 
hour 
denied he 


h ive been m idc¢ 


sub 


committee s a 
irranged to meet 


went 


documents 
ind Nate Scheffe: 
p.m 


cl ! 
I said he could tak 
them up to his room, but I had to have 
back by morning. He uid he 
wanted to show them to his lawver w 
in the room Cheastv_ testified 
Hoffa said, “I got a couple of thou 
here. Do vou want it now? | 
body said ‘no 
gave mec a fast 
wad of bills.” 
Hoffa: Cheasty 
ud “I 7 meeting—let’s 
don’t be very long.”” He got out of th« 
cab. Cheasty said he had quite a ston 
ibout Dave Beck and that he also had 
committec borrowed from a 
newspaperman writing a story about the 
ommittee. He wanted it reé 
turned that evening. Hoffa said h« 
didn’t think it wrong to examine com 
mittec that had 
leased to the press, and he noted 
sel Kennedy's testimony that 
private documents had been shown to 
the press before hearings 
Hofta continued: “I said, ‘I’m 
going to continue paving in cash,’” but 
he said he gave Cheasty $2,000 then, 
pending delivery by Cheasty of a 
memorandum spelling out Hoffa’s au 


period of vears 


the m 


evel to moncy, 


handsh ke ind 
drew up in a cab. | 


have 1 o'cloc k 


Pp ipers, 


said he 


documents been r 
coun 


som 


not 


thority to pay Cheasty by check. “That 
was for the 13th to the 13th,” Hoffa 
said 

Cheasty testified that Hoffa remarked 
when he returned the documents to 
Cheasty at 11:48 p.m., “if that’s what 
thev have on Beck, his goose is cooked.” 

During this meeting, the prosecution 
stated, 20 FBI agents were there, took 
12 photographs of the money changing 
hands. An FBI agent drove the Cheasty 
cab, handie-talkic 
radio 
e Mar. 13—Cheasty 
arranged to mect 
“Diane” in Hoffa's 
“Eddie Smith” and that Hoffa soon 
called him back. He waited for Hoffa, 
he said, until 11:10 p.m., handed him 
near the 


mother carried a 
testified he 
Hoffa by phoning 
Detroit office as 


again 


cuments 
Hoffa 
in the hotel 


Chree 


committee d 
Du Pont Plaza Hotel 
rested a few moments later 
ele itor bi ! BI rents 
who showed Hoffa the 
Cheastv’s 
Hoffa said 
know him 
Hoffa 


and said m 


more 
Was dal 


agents 
warrant with 
testified that 
who’s he? I don’t 


name n it 


“¢ he 78 


I called Cheasty at p-m 
t a dinner meeting with 
Then I’m going to the 
Building for a mecting on 
jurisdiction.” I walked back to the Du 
Pont Plaza, and Mr. Cheastv was there 
He said, ‘I have that 
He handed m¢ 


look at it 


congressmen 


Machinists 


report for you.’ 
ianila envelope. | 
rever did When | 
into the hotel lobbv I was arrested 


Hoffa testified | ] 


when ¢ 
SAW the 


} 


ing here? 


V. The Windup 


walked 


mn irked, 


minute 

Hofta, talked quictly to th 
emphasized mfirmation 
Cheastv’s testimon nd of Cheasty 
role. and said: ““There’s no doubt about 
it—Cheast vas deceiving Hoffa, bu 
it was his duty itizen. Hoffa would 
t Committec 


He wanted a spv and he got m« 


JuUTY 


destro 


Williams, pacing up and down in the 
front of the pitched high 
with emotion and his arms flailing, at- 
tacked Cheastv as a witness. He pointed 
out screpancies in Cheastv’s 
testimony, which Troxell argued were 
minor flaws in nine davs of testimony 
He described Cheasty as a ““man 


concedes he lies under an 


jury, His % 
seven 


who 
ircum 
stances.” 

“‘Never has there been a case where 
such a effort was 
made to trap defendant,” he told 
the jurv. “The McClellan committee, 
the BI—all forces 


diaboli ills clever 


of government wer 
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Save with your AIM*... The KVP Company did... 
Steel Strapping Machine cuts packaging costs 


Acme Idea Man, 
Chuck Deerwesier 
helped KVP 
develop this 
improved steel 
strapping 
procedure. 


THE KVP COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, uses an Acme Steel FI 
Strapping Machine for economical packaging and better protection of bond 
and food processing papers. Increased speed and ease of application mean 
important savings in time. Now telescope boxes are packed on spurs 

leading to the main conveyor and are fed by gravity to the centralized 
strapping station. Here the steel straps, which serve both as closure and 
reinforcement, are applied swiftly and securely. One operator applies two to 
five straps per box on 300 to 400 boxes in an eight hour day. (Idea No. S5-4) 


The Fi Strapping Machine handles containers of various sizes in any sequence 
without adjustment. Electrically powered and push-button operated, the F1 
automatically applies steel strapping with uniform, pre-determined tension, 
cuts it and joins the strap ends permanently with two spot welds. At KVP, 
the machine is equipped with an extra wide table top with split rollers 

for easy turning of the package for cross strapping. A special track feeds 

the strap to within easy reach of the operator. 


*SAVE WITH YOUR ACME IDEA MAN who can point the way to 
packaging economies. He can discuss the advantages of Acme Steel Strapping 
and how it aids product protection and shipping, and increases efficiency 

in storing, handling and inventory. Write Dept. BGS-77, Acme Steel 

Products Division, Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, 
Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 743 Warden Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


EE] STEEL STRAPPING 





...suddenly our Valuable Papers Insurance 


meant *50.000 to 


Not long ago a cloud-burst sent a 
nearby river on a rampage. Water 
poured into our building. Corre- 
spondence, books, manuals, engi- 
neering drawings, reports and other 
essential records—more than 250,000 
items—were soaked and muddied up. 

Our staff pitched in, washing, dry- 
ing, copying, retyping and restoring 
whatever could be salvaged. 

It was a big job. Took 9,000 work 
hours, a lot of them on overtime. 
Labor, supplies and outside services 
cost more than $53,000. Without 
Valuable Papers Insurance, we’d 
have been out of pocket that much. 
As it was, the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company paid us 
$50,000—the limit of our policy. 


(Based on Company File =NY112B3552 


Suppose for a minute that your “val- 
uable papers” were lost . . . damaged 
... destroyed. The cost of restoring 
or replacing them might very well 
be staggering. 

Yet it needn’t worry you when you 
have Hartford Valuable Papers In- 
surance in adequate amount. This 
buffer against disaster covers storm 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company 


Group | 


us! 


and water damage... fire... explo- 
sion ... riot. Even theft, vandalism 
and plain “disappearance.” 

While this protection is broad, it 
is also attractively priced. Ask your 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company Agent or your insurance 
broker for details, or write the 
Company. 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
Hartford Ac« ompany 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Company 
ident and Indemnity ¢ 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
: New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance 
fir 


Company 
4 rr / 2 v 





in to plot and plan a case.” And he fluences on the jury of eight Negroes Midway in the trial, Judge Matthews 
reminded the jury that if it had “‘rea ind four whites during the month-long locked up the jury after an advertise 
sonable doubt” of Hoffa’s guilt, it must trial were many. A parade of Hoffa sup ment in a Negro newspaper had pro 
find him not guilty porters filled the 100-seat courtroom, claimed Hofta’s innocence. Cheasty's 

Troxell wound up the trial, remark including ecx-heavyweight champ Joe role as a Florda imvestigator into 
ing to the jury: “What it boils down Louis, who was there to sce “my friend, the Negro bus boycott was also injected 
to is whether you believe Mr. Cheasty Jimmy Hoffa.”” Negro clergymen sat nto the trial 

defendant Hoffa.” mong the Hoffa supporters And a Hofta’s alleged co-conspiratol lish 

Che jury replied four hours and 40 Negro assistant district attorney sat bach was granted a mistnal when hi 
minutes later vith the government prosecutors as a ttornev became ill, so he did not testif) 
¢ Pressure on Jury—The possible it pectator. , for Hoffa 


More Scope for McClellan Probe 


Spurred by its aroused minority members, Sen. McClel-  <illed_ before the McClellan probe 


thi eck primarily to tell what h 
new about the past of the old AF! 
union, but the questioning 
led into broader field Lh 
ome interesting observatu 
ssions from Mean 
tance, he onceded that th 
n thical practice 
ti ipph retroat 


lan’s committee will now quiz union leaders on more matters 


than just personal honesty. Walter Reuther may be first. 


+ ly 
vel 
] 


ind pl nised cuol ions before the adoption of the rul 
¢ They Satisfv—Alth mn ' \duct—or even before the AFI 
1O merged Some federation 
oT’ This could be an 

IQ’s next executi 
g, in mid-August 
¢ Enforcement Problems—1 li 
CIO head told the committe« 


tl ( limit \ t wc f 


+ 
ii Ot 


ucc¢ 


ill 


re OWE f big 
f inquir\ I] ( ¢ Reasons for Delay—! 


¢ Broader Scope— Ih ests led e f 
+ " ++ ; " 


e NicClellan 


nmiuttec } 


f ecthi 
ime out indirecth 
m committ 
qui o¢ in now be brought 
mpl lovd§ Klenert ecretary-treasul 
{ p l Yperi the iW ind Anthony Valent 
ti n tl cit irt ) lent: both admitted to th 
n nvolving unio1 Ct I n e that they built homes for 
Michigan (B\ Mar. l¢ pl59 borrowed” union 
Ihe committee is not likel £ ( ' ( ilread 
Mundt, Sen rr 70] round to questioning Reuther or | igation in | pec 
\riz.), and the ritics before fall rl nion Dept. of 
Carthy proposed an im igati ready set hearings ludins ome labor 
Reuther and UAW in connection with involving rac eering charg rthel Meany 
the Kohler ¢ strike and the union’s York—will run into mid-August, pet nbt d rocedure ag 
political expenditures. What happened _ haps longer. Then the committee hoy ( ( why thi ommitt 
to this proposal was one thing the com to take a three-week vacation houl ( into anything in t 
nittee minority wanted to know e Interesting Digressions—\| 4 id matter-of-factly. END 
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“Payroll for our 280 employees 
used to take three days to figure. 
Now we do it in half the time 
—with our Marchant calculator. 
Talk about speed—no wonder 
MODERN MANAGEMENT 





COUNTS ON MARCHANT!” 





Fast? Its done [ 


with a 
MARCHANT CALCULATOR 


FuLLY 
AUTOMATIC 
MARCHANT 
FIGUREMASTER 


MARCHANT 


CALCULATORS, Inc. 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


130 Labo 





Lockout Answers IAM Strikes 


Employers’ association on West Coast says it’s legal, 
under Supreme Court ruling that piecemeal strikes can be 
countered by defensive lockouts. A legal test is coming up. 


Ihree months ago, the 
Court ruled that union “whipsawing” 
or “divide-and-conquer” strike tactics 
can be countered legally by multi-em 
ployer lockouts. At the time, it was 
recognized that the decision—protested 
by labor—strongly reinforced the _bar- 
gaining power of employer associations 
and could have far-reaching effects 

Last week brought the first such dem 
onstration. One of the most widespread 
lockouts in the recent history of col- 
lective bargaining spread through a 
five-county area around San Francisco 

More than 120 member 
of the California Metal Trades Assn 
suspended operations in answer to a 
piecemeal strike of cight local lodges of 
the International Assn. of Machinists 

IAM, concerned over the not-un 
expected development, flew its top legal 
eagles from Washington to the West 
Coast to help fight the mass shutdown 
¢ Strength in the Union—The Cali 
fornia Metal Trades Assn. has 159 mem 
bers in the San Francisco Bay area 
Most are small companies; 
to the association, 75 employ 
fewer workers. Individually, CMTA 
says, these employers wouldn't be abk 
to stand up against the power of strong 
Machinist locals in bargaining 

CMTA and IAM went into negotia 

tions this year with a history of grouy 
bargaining. The only thing different 
from other vears was the Supreme Court 
decision handed down in April. This 
held that when a union’s tactics 
a “calculated purpose” of causing “suc 
cessive, individual employer capitula 
tions,” then a “temporary lockout to 
preserve the multi-emplover bargain 
ing basis from disintegration” is law 
ful (BW—Apr.6'57,p161) 
e Bargaining—Strengthened by _ this 
ruling, the CMTA offered the union a 
“fair” two-year contract with a 6% 
(1l¢ to 18¢) pay boost the first vear, 
3% plus a cost-of-living adjustment in 
1958. Association negotiators barred 
cost-raising “‘fringe”” concessions. 

IAM countered with a demand fo 
raises ranging from 25¢ to 55¢ an hour 
and a costly package of “fringe’”’ issues 
Subsequently, it scaled the pay demand 
down to a 20¢ to 30¢ range and modi- 
fied its added goals. Talks deadlocked. 
The 1956 contract ran out June 30. 
Two days later, IAM workers struck 
at one metal working plant. In a 
week’s time, the walkout spread to 
nine other companies. At this point, 
CMTA retaliated by starting a mass 
shutdown, idiing 8,000. Most firms did: 


Supreme 


Companies 


iccording 


>= 
4?) OI 


hav C 


about a dozen, however, withdrew pow 
ers of attorney that had been given to 
CMTA negotiators and signed up 
¢ Deadlock—These appeared to be only 
minor solidarity of th« 
employer association. Negotiations un 
der federal mediators broke down last 
weekend. Robert Grunsky, secretar 
treasurer of CMTA, reported “nega 
tive progress, if anything,” at the start 
of this week. He said that costlv “side 
issues’ continued to be the big barric1 
to a settlement 
¢ No Side Money—Meanwhile, the 
Machinists received a setback late last 
week in efforts to claim unemployment 
compensation for those idled in the 
lockout. The California State Employ 
ment Service ruled that locked-out un 
ionists aren't entitled to state idle-pa' 
where—as in the CMTA dispute—plant 
are shut down in yn with a un 
ion’s piecemeal strike tactics 

The state 


cracks in the 


connect 
iwency said that a strik 
against members of the CMTA 
must be a strike against 
all; hence, it said, those who are 
retaliatory move 
than strikers 

The employer issociation — hailed 
this ruling. Spokesmen said that it 
means, in effect, that employers “will 
not have to support a strike against 
themselves through unemployment 
compensation  tax« Irom an 
practical standpoint, it 
mn the union to settle 
ire locked out will 
be barred from up to $33 a week in 
state UC benefits that would 
have partially offset 

[AM 
this ruling to the courts, if necessar 
But, John Schiavenza, 
secretary of the union negotiating com 
mittee, the concentration of IAM legal 
talent in the San Francisco Bay area 
isn’t for this purpose alone 
¢ Big Test—In the April decision up 
holding the right of employer bargain 
ing associations to use the defensive 
lockout, Supreme Court Justice Wil 
liam J. Brennan made clear that the 
decision should not be considered a 
final definition of the “full limits of 
the legitimate use of the lockout.” He 
specified that there could be further 
questions for the courts to decide on 
the use of lockouts. 

To the union, this leaves a big open- 
ing for another test. Meanwhile, IAM 
put the 120 lockout employers on a 
strike basis Wednesday by extending 
picketing to their plants. Eno : 


SOmm€ 
construed 
idle« 
bv the association’s 
: 
have no more right 


even 
more means 
stronger pressure 


since members who 
money 
st wages 


] 
imnounced that it will appea 


according to 
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Can you use the unique 
combination of properties 
offered by ‘*MYLAR’’? 


REMARKABLE TOUGHNESS. “Mylar” is 
the strongest flexible plastic film ever 
made... tough even in extra-thin gauges! 


ABRASION RESISTANCE. Various abra 
sion tests prove the superior resistance 
of “‘Mylar’”’ to constant scuffing, abrasion. 


“om 


CHEMICAL RESISTANCE. “Mylar” film 
is unaffected by oils, grease most 


acids and alkalies, moisture and solvents! 


Here’s how Du Pont MYLAR‘ helped Bolta enter a 
growing market with a fast-selling new product 


PROBLEM: Bolta Products, a Divi- 
sion of General Tire & Rubber Co., 
wanted to round out its lineof quality 
materials sold to the home-building 
industry with a new counter-top ma- 
terial. This material had to offer “‘ex- 
tras’’ to assure profitable sales in a 
competitive market. 

SOLUTION: BOLTA-TOP*—a pig- 
mented vinyl base surfaced with 
tough, abrasion-resistant Du Pont 


8E6. us. par off 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT rR) 


MYLAR 


a @) 6 8 | 


““Mylar’’t polyester film. Because of 
““Mylar’’, BOLTA-TOP is easy to clean 
. it resists moisture and household 

chemicals . . . it won’t chip, peel or 
fade with age. Flexible BOLTA-TOP 
is easy to install . . . no need for spe- 
cial moldings or tools. 
RESULTS:“With BOLTA-TOP, we were 
able to enter a growing market with 
a fast-selling new product,”’ reports 
the chief development engineer at 

*“BOLTA-TOP is the registered tr 

MYLAR" : 


£=. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


Bolta’s Lawrence, Mass., plant. 


HOW CAN “MYLAR” HELP YOU? It 
may pay you to investigate the 
unique opportunities offered by 
Du Pont ‘“‘Mylar’’ polyester film... 
opportunities to speed up production 
... Improve performance...cut costs. 
For dramatic proof through success- 
ful applications of ‘‘Mylar’’, send to- 
day for a copy of our new booklet. 


Film Dept., Room B-7, Wilmington 98, Del 
Please send your booklet listing properties, applications and 


types of ‘‘Mylar”’ polyester film available 


Application 


MB-7, MB-11). 





Name 





Compeny_ 
Address 








CONCENTRATES 
FERTILIZER GRADE-SO9 


mcTers Foe 


From copper scrap . . . chemicals 


to make farm lands more productive 


Copper oxide is an important chemical in 
today’s economy. In addition to its broad 
industrial applications, copper oxide is 
both a fungicide and an important ingre- 
dient in commercial soil builders for use 


in areas deficient in certain trace minerals. 


At its Calumet, Michigan plant, Calumet 
& Hecla produces copper oxide from 
copper scrap. Out of this tangled mass, 
through various steps and processes, 
comes the product in powdered form, 


bagged and ready for shipment. 


Here, again, is an example of highest effi- 


ciency in management and manufacturing 


an exceptional degree of forward 
thinking . . . an ability to extract from the 
raw material every usable fraction. And, 
most important, to do it at a worthwhile 
profit. It is typical of the leadership that 
has been responsible for the growth of 


this great organization. 


Calumeta 
@  Hecta,Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 
MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
CALUMET & HECLA, INC. + CALUMET DIVISION + WOLVERINE 
TUBE DIVISION «+ FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION + CALUMET 
& HECLA OF CANADA LIMITED « CANADA VULCANIZER AND 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 





In Labor 


Unions Forfeit Job in Labor Dept. 
By Delay in Naming a Candidate 


John J. Gilhooley was nominated this week as an 
\ssistant Secretary of Labor—and AFL-CIO lost its 
chance to place a union man in the ranks of close advisers 
to Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell. 

One job of Assistant Secretary had been open since 
1954—held for a laborite whose name was to be proposed 
by AFL and CIO jointly, or later the merged AFL-CIO 
\fter two years of waiting, Mitchell pressed AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany for a recommendation early this 
vear. The AFL-CIO council suggested a name, but the 
union leader didn’t want the job 

hat was it Mitchell recommended Gilhooley, for 

ur years his top staff assistant, for the vacancy. 


Rubber Workers’ Settlement With Goodyear 
Opens Ways to Industrywide Negotiations 

\ 15¢-an-hour pay boost is in prospect for the rubber 
trv as a result of a Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 
settlement with the United Rubber Workers this week 
Ihe agreement, on a strike deadline, set a pattern for 
wage contracts to be sought from other companies by 
next week. 

he union sin 


cius 


sled out Goodvear for its key negotia 
BW —Jun.15°57,p147). 


s reported to be about 10¢ 
advances in 


The company 


in hour, in 
of most pay ndustr 
VCal 


URW 


n a compromise |+44¢ 


resulted 


Three weeks of talks 


; 


ncrease plus a half-cent more for 


demanded 25¢ 


night shift bonus pay. 


State Moves to Plug Loopholes in Law 


As Vacationers Collect Unemployment Pay 


workers in New York are filing fo1 
unemployment benefits while on paid vacations from 
temporarily closed plants and offices. In the two wecks 
preceding and including the Fourth of July, 14,315 such 
claims were filed, not counting those in New York City, 
for which no figures were available this week. 
Claimants apply under a ruling of last January by the 
Unemployment Insurance Appeals Board, which ruled 
that vacation pay under many types of union contracts 
is a “bonus for past services” rather than remuneration 
Therefore, a worker unemployed during a plant shutdown 
is entitled to benefits if he is available for work—even 
though he collected a vacation paycheck for the period. 
Legislation vetoed earlier by Gov. Harriman would 


Thousands of 
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have eliminated dual payments, New York employers 
say. Joseph R. Shaw, president of Associated Industnes, 
charges the state UC insurance fund “will be drained 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars Employers will 
pay the bill, Shaw says, through increased unemploy 
ment insurance tax rates. 

Commissioner of Labor Lubin savs “less than 10% of 
all workers unemployed because of plant shutdowns hav« 
filed claims,” and that not all of these will receive pay 
ment. “There will be no problem next year,” says Lubin 
Legislation disqualifying workers on paid vacations as a 
result of plant shutdowns will be introduced at the next 
session of the legislature. It will have the backing of the 
Administration, industry, and labor, says Lubin. 

Ihe impact of this vear’s vacation-unemplovment pa\ 
ments on plant shutdowns and on tax rates will probably 
be slight if the problem is cleared up by next veat 

Six other states—New Jersev, Texas, Michigan, [linois, 
Connecticut, and Oklahoma—have ruled that a laid off 
worker is cligible for unemployment benefits although 

Most states pay benefits 
out of work because of a plant 
for plant vacation pay 
[‘hree states disqualify a jobseeker from benefits during 
those weeks he reccives 


he may receive vacation pay 
to a worker 


shut-down 5 


involuntaril\ 


neligible 


vacation pay. 


What's Happening to It 


Cost of Living: 
1947.49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


otal Rent Only 


june, 1949 ; 101.1 99.5 102.7 104.8 
june, 1950 96.5 104.9 108.7 
June, 1951 106.6 112.3 112.7 
June, 1952 105.6 114.0 117.6 
June, 1953 104.6 117.4 123.3 
June, 1954 104.2 118.9 128.3 
June, 1955 103.2 119.7 130.4 


104.8 121.4 132.5 
105.3 121.8 133.2 
105.5 122.2 133.2 
106.5 122.5 133.4 
106.8 122.8 133.4 
107.0 123.0 133.8 


107.0 123.5 134.2 
106.4 123.8 134.2 
106.1 124.5 134.2 
106.8 124.9 134.4 
106.5 125.2 134.5 
106.5 125.2 134.7 


~©oO 
oS 
wn 
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June, 1956 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 
January, 1957 
February 
March 

April 

May 


june, 1957 
Dete: Dept. of Leber, Bureay of Labor Statistics 


Last Month’s C-of-L Jump 
Hikes Pay of 650,000 Workers 


Phe Dept. of Labor onsumer price index climbed 
again in mid-June to 120.2% of 1947-49 average prices 
The increase means pay boosts of from 2¢ to 4¢ an hour 
for 650,000 workers. 

Government statisticians reported that factory workers 
were able to buy more with their pay in June than in 
May, despite price rises. Pay boosts and a slightly longer 
work week pushed average factory carnings l¢ an hour 
higher than the May figure 
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IF YOUR PROCESSING CALLS FOR WATER... 
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OUTSTATE MICHIGAN has the greatest 
fresh water supply in the world! 


NOT ONLY IS OUTSTATE MICHIGAN LOCATED AMID THE 
GREAT LAKES BUT IT HAS THOUSANDS OF INLAND LAKES 
AND THOUSANDS OF MILES OF STREAMS. 


UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLIES ARE GOOD, TOO. 


Plentiful fresh water is something Outstate 
Michigan provides in addition to the usual advan 
tages offered by other leading industrial areas. If 
your plant needs water for processing or port facili 
ties for shipping your products anywhere in th 


world, Outstate Michigan is the place for you 


And don’t overlook the opportunities for good 
living and play in this Water Wonderland. You and 
your employees can enjoy boating, swimming or 


fishing within a few minutes’ drive of shop or office 


For confidential information on specific indus 
trial sites, talk with our Industrial Development 


Department. 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


An Electric and Natural Gas Utility Company Serving More Than 3,700,000 Michigan People 
GENERAL OFFICES e JACKSON, MICHIGAN 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


... about the woes of un- 





derwriters . . . Underwood-Lit- 
ton merger rumor . some 
words of caution Big 
Board’s snub to a press agent. 


More 


. ] } 
week the 


underwriting troubles: Last 
underwriters threw in the 
on Central Illinois Light’s 
of new 4s, with a quarter of 
unsold. The 
to 984, off 
the first asking price 


ponge¢ $15 
million 
he issue still securities 
promptly sank from 
The syndicate 
handling $15-million of Jersev Central 
P&L 5s also disbanded with less than 
half the bonds sold 
it YYVE, 


aem inded 


Lhey re avail 
compared with the 101.56 
it the . Many mu 
offerings have also proved 
selling jobs lately 


now 
able 
start 
nicipal-issue 
t ugh 


A merger rumor links Litton Indus- 
tries 


es, an electronics producer, and Un- 
derwood Corp., 


busines ma 
chines and office Some 
smart Streeters think the varn mav con- 
tain less hot air than usual. since the 
two companies complement each other. 


maker of 
cquipment 


Watch your step, say an 
number of Streeters 


increasing 
Among them 
“The fever of speculative excitement 
has been running high . and excesses 
ire developing” that call for “caution 
ind a less aggressive investment policy.” 
(Emanuel, Deetjen & Co sa eee 
good time to ‘run scared’ except for in- 
dividual issues with 
to fame.” (Josephthal & Co.) .. . “Even 
main roads have detours and some 
. can be rather bumpy. We think 
one ... 1s coming up in about 30 days.” 
(Reynolds & Co.) “We mav be edg- 
ing into a general blow-off period.” 
(Goodbody & Co 


1 claim 


Some guys will try anything. The Big 
Board has turned down the press agent 
who handles the Broadway hit, Auntie 
Mame. He wanted to be the first to use 
its ticker tape for paid ads 


Utility company financing in the first 
half reached $2.7-billion, almost double 
the 1956 period. And Streeters expect 
similar volume in the second half. As 
Moody’s puts it, “unless . . . cutbacks in 
the . . . [trade’s] . . . construction pro- 
gram develop later on, it appears that 

only about] . . . one-half of the new 
capital necessary to finance the more 
than $8-billion of 1957 estimates ex- 
penditures has been raised thus far.” 
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How the Market Has Labored 
Approaching Its Old Top 


Standard & Poor's Daily 425 Industrial Stock Price Average (1941-43= 10) 
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The Peak Is Still Elusive 


The industrial index in mid- 
July seemed ready to break 
through the old high. Then it 
backed away again. 


f MIDWEEK, investors and _ traders 
Feo standing around wistfully 
waiting for the stick of candy they 
had been promised earlier Also stand 
embarrass 


ing around, but red 


with 
ment, were the numerous bulls who had 
been di ing the 

At the close on 
looked like this 

e The all-time high 

August bv Standard & daily 
index of industrial stock prices was still 
the champion, for all the bullish pre 
dictions breakthrough 
BW—Jul 


pr mising 


Wednesday, thing 


made last 


Poor’s 


that a decisive 
was just around the corner 
ZU 95 »p-> 

several davs, there had not 
testing of the 
Instead, 


retreating 


e kor 
even been any 
old high, as the 
industrial prices 
their 
level of earh 


ScTIOUS 
chart 
ictuallhy 
promising 
in the month 

¢ Running Late?—All this does not 
have to mean that the ittack 
on the August, 1956, record is going 
to fizzle out as the four earlier flare-ups 
had done It’s quite possible that 
the latest upthrust is still powerful, 
but merely “running late.”’ 

That's what the optimists in the 
Street were quick to claim this week. 
And they find some support even in 
somewhat bearish circles, where you 
hear quite a few echoes of one expert's 


1 
SsHows 
were 


from near-the-peak 


latest 


we I] be 


near-term, an 
high” might 


remark that, over the 
“overshoot of the 1956 
seen 
mong 


view 


this bearish 

that an 
through would be a minor 
unlikely to touch off any firework 
on the upside. And this note of mod 
eration is also popular 
market students who for the nonce pr 


But 


mayority 


group, thx 
such break 


very one, 


Very among 


“cautious, ” 


bulls 


fer to describe themselves as 
rather than as cither practicing 
or bears 

¢ Possible 
would happen 


Results—Views on what 
ifter a breakthrough 
if breakthrough there be—are widely 
divergent The “cautious” trend t 
think that it would be followed by a 
backing-off movement on a not too 
serious scale while investors and@@ecaders 
take time out to appraise the busines 
situation and prospects 

lhe bears go much further than thi 
One of them even thinks that the 
reakthrough might be followed by a 
downswing that would knock the Dow 
Jones industrial stock average, 
perched around 515, “down to at least 
400, and possibly to or below the 350 
level.” 
e Reefs Ahead—This same bear thinks 
headed for rough 
bumps, much rougher than is realized 
by the mass of investors and traders, 
since unfavorable factors lately “hav 
not been given nearly as much public 
itv as has been accorded the always 
more popular or favorable side 
Indeed, he thinks we may be headed 
for a general business readjustment so 
drastic that it could send the 1958 earn 


now 


business is some 
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Your guide to the world’s 


second richest market 

Next to the U. S., the richest mar- 
ket for your product lies in Western 
Europe. To help you tap that mar 
ket more successfully, here is an ac 
curate, systematic compilation of 
the data that tell you where the 
money is, and where you should 
concentrate your efforts if you sell, 
advertise, or are considering plant 
nvestment abroad. 


THE WESTERN 
EUROPEAN MARKETS 


This volume will tell you not only 
how large any specific market is, 
but how good it is as well. In all, 
21 markets made up of 335 million 
people are described and analyzed 
to give you an insight into the rela- 

ve value of each. The potential is 
tremendous and here are the tools 
you need to take advantage of it. 
Prepared by J. Walter Thompson 
Co. 287 pp., 20 maps, 8% x 11, 
$18.00. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING STRATEGIES 


How to Climb the Ladder to Sales Success 
JUST OUT! Shows you prove 


pue ised ery day 
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rs t surveys, i 
rases that make them ht veal unsus 
killing habits you should avoid 
hecklists for if-improvement 
group selling ter ind tele- 
your and other 
tiles success helps. By C. L. Lapp, Prof. of 
Mktg., Washington U. 343 pp., 6 x 9, $4.95 


SEE ANY BOOK 10 DAYS FREE 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept 
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of the D-] industrials 
down by as much as one 
possibly more—below _ their 
1957 level 

The bulls refuse to listen to this atti- 
tude. All they can see ahead is an “‘in- 
lation” that must be hedged against by 
the buving of common stocks before all 
is lost. They point to a new round of 
wage increases in the offing, and they 
claim the Administration has _ been 
forced into a steady retreat from its 
wowed economy aims by the opposition 
of powerful pressure groups. The gov 
ernment, the bulls say, can do nothing 


Ings spinning 
third—and 


expected 


useful any more to check the erosion 
of the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Which means, they add, that the in- 
vestor must protect himself by taking 
refuge in the ownership of equities. 

e Frightening—The bulls admit that 
many stocks are selling at frightening], 
high price-carnings ratios it prices so 
high that their viclds are sometimes less 
than half what can be obtained from 
government bonds. But, the bulls ask, 
what other investments the same 
protection against a shrinking dollar 
that can be found irefully selected 


common 


ofte! 


Box Score on the Rally 


S&Ps 425 Ind. Stk. Index 


Cig ar maker 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 


Cigarette Mfgs 


Mac! 
Shipbuilding 45 
Lead, zin nies ees 12 
Vegetable oil cunetenee 26 


inery-construction 


Carpets, rugs bey oueees 15.83 
Copper 34.29 
Aircraft Mfg . 63 

Machine tools 34.47 
Data: Standard & Poor's Weekly St 


k Price 


Indexe 


Hi 

163 64 
41.03 
184.10 
59 70 


151 


145 
9% 


1041-43 = 10) 
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Chemistry brings more and happier years of living! 


Regular medical checkups are important in helping your 
doctor keep you well. For they aid him in preventing illness, 
or in detecting disease at an early stage so that it can be more 
readily cured or controlled. Chemistry is also helping him — 
and doctors everywhere — bring more and happier years of 
living to millions through the development of new and better 
medical weapons. With these weapons, diseases of childhood 
are being conquered, chronic illnesses controlled, and more 


and more people freed from the fears of many of yesterday’s 
“serious ailments 

From American Cyanamid Company research come many 
of the drugs, antibiotics, vaccines and diagnostic agents that 
help your doctor. Thus Cyanamid chemistry is serving to pro- 
tect and enrich one of America’s greatest resources the 
health of its people. AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CcCYANANI YD 


HELPING AMERICA MAKE BETTER USE OF 


ITS RESOURCES 





“ADVERTISING 
HELPS US COVER 
A BROAD MARKET” 


Fred Jackson, Vice President of Sales 
of the Walworth Company, Tells How 
Business Magazine Advertising 


Expands Sales Coverage 


Fred Jackson says: “‘Walworth products serve almost 
every industry where liquids, gases, or solids flow through 
piping or pipelines. Just to interest new prospects and 
keep our present customers properly informed by per- 
sonal contact would take an ‘army’ of salesmen. 

‘““That’s why we rely so heavily on advertising in busi- 
ness and technical magazines. They are the economical 
way to place information on our products before the men 
who make buying decisions.” 

What Fred Jackson says defines the concept we call 

‘‘mechanized selling’’— using business magazine advertis- 
ing to perform the preliminary steps of creating sales. It 
establishes contact, arouses interest, creates preference 
. . . gives your salesmen more time to make specific pro- 
posals and close orders. 
IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by busi- 
ness or industry, you can reach more prospects regularly 
and at far less cost by concentrating your advertising in 
those magazines serving your specific markets. And in 
most cases, you will find you can do this most effectively 
in one or more McGraw-Hill magazines. 


Mc GRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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The r¢ ’s a wide St le ction of 57 I ord node ls ivailabk 


for leet use—a model to suit eve ry nee d 


Have you sampled these savings 
in FORD fleet cars ? 


S — 
wWure, a fleet ot 535i Fords gives vou prestige and stvle 
and comfort! But there's another vital consideration— 


economy. Just see how Ford stacks up on that score: 


You save on initial cost. \lodel for model, right 
across the board, Ford is lowest priced of the low-price 
three.* Your savings start with your initial purchase. 

You save on operation. Ford engines are real gas- 
stretchers . . . with Six or V-8 you get extra economy on 


the road. You'll have further savings, too, with Ford's 


simplified, low-cost maintenance. And the °57 Ford is 
built husky and solid to stay out on the job—to stand up 
under the toughest fleet service. Your savings continue 
month after month. 

You save at trade-in time. Finally, you'll discover 
that Ford's traditionally high trade-in value will prove 
still another saving. 

See your Ford Dealer and sample Ford's savings for 
your fleet—today. 


* Based on manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 


FORD FLEETS ARE LOW-COST FLEETS! 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK People who let themselves get lobster red from sunburn may be flirting 
JULY 27, 1957 with serious trouble. Cancer of the skin can and, in some cases, does 

result from such carelessness—especially among those who burn but don’t 
tan. 





The cause of this type of cancer—cumulative effects of excessive 
exposure to sunlight over a period of years—is clearly understood. That 
means you can take preventative measures. 


“Sun warts” or sun keratoses—developed in persons whose skin is 
A BUSINESS WEEK prematurely “aged” by sun exposure—can turn to cancer of the skin, 
especially on the face, lips, neck, and back of the hands. This type of 
cancer, unfortunately, is inclined to spread to other organs of the body— 
SERVICE particularly if started as cancer of the lower lip. 


What about suntan lotions and creams? 


For people who tan naturally, they offer good protection and actually 
can speed the tanning process 


But for non-tanners (“heliophobes”’) who burn and peel over and over, 
they offer trouble. They encourage attempts to tan that are sure to fail— 
often with serious results. 

There are three types of “suntan” preparations: 

¢ The chemical screeners—usually employing an agent called PABA 
or para-minobenzoic acid—come as lotions, creams, and ointments (Skol, 
Tartan, Sea and Ski, etc.) and are capable of filtering out about 85% of 
the sun’s ultra-violet rays. Generally, they’re recommended by dermatolo- 
gists—provided they contain PABA or some equally effective agent. They 
work best in the form of vanishing creams. 

Warning: Now and then, these chemical screeners cause a fairly serious 
allergic reaction—often a severe rash. This—plus their optimistic use by 
light-complexioned hopefuls—is their one real drawback. Another point: 
Don’t be fooled by some products that contain tan dye. If you don’t tan 
naturally, you'll never turn the trick with creams or lotions. 


¢ The physical screeners—vaseline, zinc oxide, cold creams, and oils 
(like olive oil}—do their work simply by covering the skin and shutting 
out sunlight. They are not nearly so effective as the chemical screeners, 
say dermatologists. 

¢ An oral preparation can be obtained by doctor’s prescription (8- 
methoxalen). You take two capsules two hours before exposure. Result 
may be less painful redness and an ability to withstand about double the 
dose of sunlight you could take otherwise. However, side effects are 
not fully known—so be sure to consult your physician first. 


One suntan tip (if you’re the tanning type): Before you step suddenly 
into several weeks of hot sunlight, condition yourself with a sunlamp. Get 
an ultra-violet ray lamp (about $10) and expose each side of your body for 
five minutes a day for two or three weeks. 


If you’re a heliophobe, give up the bronze battle—stay covered. 
_..® 
A leading university guidance counselor has sounded a new note of 
warning to heads of families who are inclined to steer their teenage sons 


into engineering colleges—for the sake of what appears to be greater oppor- 
tunity in an age of technical advancement. 


Not only do academic troubles and deep frustrations frequently occur 
PAGE 141 —among youths who actually are better suited to non-technical careers 
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—but the fairly obvious truth is that engineers simply don’t fare so well 
as you might expect. 


For some reason, warns this adviser, even well informed people insist 
on ignoring these two facts: (1) Starting salaries don’t tell the true story 
of opportunity in the engineering profession. (2) Ideally, only a truly 
dedicated person of fairly specialized abilities should begin training. 


Salaries can be quite misleading. True, $5,000 or better the first 
year is a good beginning. But today the average engineer with 20 years’ 
experience earns only $10,000, and the average for those in the top 10% 
bracket is only $15,000. 


An American Management Assn. survey echoes this warning and adds 
a plea for liberal arts—for the youth with executive ambitions. 


Of an executive group surveyed (with salaries ranging as high as $100,- 
000 plus), the third who had studied liberal arts scored considerably higher 
than the specialists, in regard to both income and positions of leadership. 
What’s more, of the specialists, less than 50% said they used their technical 
training, and 80% said they regretted they had not studied more of the 
humanities and other liberal arts subjects. 


Portable television—or any portable electric plug-in appliance—can 
be very dangerous, as evidenced by the electrocution of a small boy in 
Chicago recently. Here are some simple but important safety precautions 
suggested by the National Safety Council: 


e When you buy a portable TV, ask the dealer if the set provides for 
“grounding.” If it does, the plug will have three prongs instead of two and 
there will be a green grounding wire. If the set doesn’t have this type 
attachment, ask the dealer to provide it. It’ll cost around $5 extra. 


¢ Make sure you have the proper wall “receptable” to complete the 
grounding, especially if you want to use the set in a potentially hazardous 
area—near the swimming pool, in a basement, or on the lawn. This “recep- 
tacle” will be rigged to fit the three-pronged plug. 


¢ Get a reliable, experienced electrician to do the work. Don’t fiddle 
with the back or inside of the TV (it conducts around 15,000 volts of elec- 
tricity) unless you’re really an experienced hand. 


To play safe, write to the N.S.C., 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
and get brochure D-299 on handling portable appliances. 


Recently a federal district court ruled that a newly hired executive does 
not have to report as taxable income any sum received from his employer 
to cover relocation expenses incurred when moving his family to his new 
place of business. This was an extension of the Treasury’s current prac- 
tice of allowing old employees transferred to a different location to treat 
such reimbursement as non-taxable income. 


Press reports have indicated that the new ruling would apply through- 
out the country. But tax men say the Treasury most probably will ignore 
this ruling (which it has a right to do) and continue to treat relocation pay- 
ments as taxable income in the case of men traveling to reach new jobs. 


Summer drink sometimes called Mimosa (that may have originated at 
Nice on the French Riviera): Pour chilled champagne into a wine glass— 
covering two tablespoons of fresh orange juice and one ice cube. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 27, 1957, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














for your new plant — in B&O’s Land of Big Opportunity. 
Follow the lead of '‘standout”’ industries, Plan with a BEO man! 


PHONE OR WRITE: 


T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent G. E. FERENCE, ind. Development Ag?. A. C. TODD, industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WaAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Constantly doing things—better ! 





REGIONS 


Air Base Goads a Town to Grow 


The sluggish city of Plattsburgh, N. Y., thought an Air 
Force base would solve all its problems—but not so. Now the 
airmen and the townsfolk are at loggerheads over housing. 


4 PORE Acooyrs 
WELCOMED 


EASY TERMs 


MERCHANTS have no gripes over $11- 


million in sales to air base personnel. 


HE BRIGHT LIGHTS and metropolitan 
bustle in the picture at right are 
the Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
expected from its successful plea for 
an Air Force But it 
didn’t bargain for the woes that one 
year of living with B-47s has brought. 

e The Au with one Stra- 
tegic Air Command wing already in- 
stalled on the mother en 
route, 15s many of 


oO o 
among Lalns 


bomber _ base 


Force, 


base and 
unhappy becaus¢ 
its married men must house families in 
substandard dwellings—despite the city’s 
promises of adequate housing. 

e Plattsburgh is unhappy, too. It 
has swollen overnight from 
20,000 to 35,000 population. No longer 
leisurely, it must face problems it has 

faced not so 
it wants to 


ilmost 


never before—and it’s 
sure 

Because the world situation is be- 
yond Plattsburgh’s control, it must 
learn with the Air Force. The 
one of a crucial four pro- 
tecting the northern approaches to the 
Northeast U.S. But the adjustment 
period is slow and trying. On both 
sides, harsh words have been spoken 


“The Air Force never 


to live 


base there is 


said anything 





| 


INVESTMENT by Air Force in Plattsburgh base, formerly a college and before that a 
venerable Army garrison, totals $100-million so far, may climb to $400-million eventually. 


DILAPIDATED dwellings such as this rent at $75 for four rooms; base 
families have little choice but to pay exorbitant rents until more units are built. 
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about a second wing in the early testi 
mony,” Mavor John J. Tyrell of Platts 
burgh now complains. 

people here who seem 
ibout the future of SAC 
in the Pentagon,” rr 
Kenneth O. Sanborn, 
120th Air Div. at 


“There arc 
to know more 
than my bosses 
torts Brig. Gen 
commander of th¢ 
the base. 
¢ Impasse—Ihere are now some 4,00 
Air Force personnel at Plattsburgh, and 
city is unwilling 


more to come. But the 


to believe that a two-wing base will last 
It doesn’t want to meet the 
present needs, 
the Air Force to expand faster. An¢ 
because of uncertainties over the cours 
of the cold war, the Air Force 


guarantee to s n Plattsburgh 


base’ 


much = |e encourags 


can't 


|. Wooing and Winning 


When Plattsburgh first set 
catch the Air Force’s fanc 
that 
The 
virtually 
mainly on tourists attracted 


Champlain, 


out ft 
it hoped 
toni 
ommunit growth had be 


1 bomber bas ould be a 


stuntee leaned 


mom 
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ALTERNATIVE to renting is to buy new homes construc- rRAILER CAMP advertises lakeside location, says nothing of tank 
ted by New York developer, selling at $10,500 to $14,500. farm. It houses many Air Force men with families. 


; 
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Aluminum foil from this modern Biaw-Knox mill may end up as a well-known 
candy wrap—or in a startling new application not yet on the market. 


BLAW-KNOX makes what it takes 


—to roll aluminum 10 times thinner than newsprint 


at almost mile-a-minute speed 


Potential uses of aluminum foil are limited only by one’s 
imagination—for this versatile material offers both pro- 
tective qualities and attractive appearance. Increasing 
demand for household uses and for industrial, building, 
and military applications has boosted production of 
aluminum foil from 90 million pounds in 1950 to over 200 
million pounds projected for 1957—most of it rolled on 
Blaw-Knox mills. 

From the early pioneering stages Blaw-Knox has 


constantly worked on the development of mills that 
roll wider sheets, at higher speeds, with automatic 
X-ray gauging of foil—over 110 mills now in operation 
plus additional ones in design and construction stages. 

This type of Blaw-Knox achievement extends to 
many other industries—construction, public utilities, 
and process for example. To get an interesting, informa- 
tive look at the many products and services we offer, 
write for your copy of ““This is Blaw-Knox.” 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1201 Blaw-Knox Building * 300 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburyh 22, Pennsylvania 














(Story starts on page 144) 


and the nearby Adirondack and Green 
Mountains. At least half of the town’s 
$40-million in yearly retail sales came 
from Canadians crossing the border, 
17 miles away, to shop. Plattsburgh 
welcomed them because they made 
no special demands on the community. 

he town had three paper mills 
employing more than 1,000 men, and 
Republic Steel Corp. kept another 
1,000 busy at nearby magnetite iron 
ore mines. But industry was in a 
decline. One 700-man plant left the 
community entirely. Mergers  elimi- 
nated .other jobs 
¢ ‘To the Rescue—In this dour setting, 
a flirtation with the Air Force was be 
gun by Clyde A. Lewis, influential 
Plattsburgh attorney and past national 
commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Lewis learned that the Strategic 
Air Command was scouting the North 
east for new bases, and he went to 
work. He wanted the big new payroll 
for Plattsburgh 

However, Plattsburgh didn’t support 
Lewis’ campaign unanimoush 

e Until 1946, the town had been 
the home of the Plattsburgh Army 
Barracks, where officers were trained 
for two world wars: Some _ residents 
disparaged the peacetime Army, ex- 
pected the Air Force to be more of 
the same 

e Others, including some of Lewis’ 
fellow attornevs and the Chamber of 
Commerce, opposed sacrificing Cham 
plain College, which had been estab- 
lished on the site of the barracks, to 
the new base. But the barracks was the 
only location considered feasible by 
the Air Force 

Lewis managed to overcome this 
opposition. And on behalf of Mavor 
I'vrell, he assured the House Armed 
Services Committee in 1952 that the 
town would make additional housing 
available for the 2,000 families who 
would live off the base 

“If the base does come to Platts 


burgh,” he said, “vou will have co 
operation on the part of evervone up 
there.” 

¢ Housing Wanted—Even before the 
Air Force arrived, however, housing 
was scarce in Plattsburgh. The 1950 
census showed a vacancy rate of only 
0).9° The supply would have been 


adequate for Plattsburgh as it was, al 
though many of the units were run 
down and without hot water or baths 
But when SAC decided to move in, 
more housing was needed at once. And 
the townspeople did little to help 

Plattsburgh was traditionally a city 
of one-family dwellings, and propert 


owners wanted it to stav that war 
They regarded apartment houses as 
“commercial” and hence undesirabk 


The city government was so proud 
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EX-ASSEMBLYMAN James A. FitzPatrick, . . . ATTORNEY Clyde A. Lewis, who 
next year’s chamber president, feels city wooed Air Force in first place and promised 
must improve. He is in opposition to... the city’s cooperation to provide housing. 
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“\orth Counts Ee: 
SHOPPING CENTER fff eee 


cot F OOO mee 


DEVELOPER Jerome Lieberthal of New York is constructing 40-unit shopping center 
north of Plattsburgh and 500 homes—the only important new private development in town 





MAYOR John J. Tyrell, a grocer, is proud COMMANDANT at base, Brig. Gen. Ken 


of Plattsburgh’s low taxes and low debts neth Sanborn, complains that lack of housing 
wants to keep city on pay-as-you-go basis has delayed arrival of a second SAC wing 
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LESTER PANDO, Real Estate Manager, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, California, says: 


“We built this huge warehouse on Penta-treated poles for 
only $2.00 per square foot” 


“We recently built this 280° x 281’ pole-type warehouse as 
a long-term investment. 

“The cost, including aluminum roofing and siding, asphalt- 
concrete flooring, lighting and an automatic fire sprinkling 
system, was about $2.00 per square foot. This is sub- 
less than the same building would have cost if 
conventional construction methods were employed. 

“Our 


stantially 


contractor erected the entire structure in just five 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. PESO9H, Midland, Michigan 


Send me photographs and cost figures on 20 different 
types of pole buildings 


Send me booklet 
Warehousing 


Materials Handling and industrial 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on 


buildings for this use 


low-cost PENTA-treated pole city 


weeks after the floor was finished. The building is now 
leased to a food company and it holds over 750,000 cases 


of canned goods. 


Pole buildings are practical and long-lasting when Penta 
treated poles are used. Penta keeps out rot and termites, 
leaves wood clean and easy to handle. For additional 
information and photos of pole buildings, return the coupon 
to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


PENT Achlorophenol 


YOU CAN 





(Story starts on page 144) 


tax rates and low debt that 
it declined to offer prospective private 
developers any inducements, such as 
helping to install water and 
ystems in newly opened tracts. 

Developers were triply handicapped 
anyway 

e The climate of the area 
the construction season. 

e Skilled 
scarce 

e The FHA is understood to have 
guaranteed a market for only 50 rental 
units. To make a rental project pay 
ind meet SAC demand, it would be 
necessary for a speculative builder to 
put up a much bigger project, and 
with tight monev, the conservative 
loan policies of Plattsburgh banks, and 
no backing from the FHA, he would 
have to forage far afield for financing. 
e The Defense—Mavor ‘Tvrell and 
Lewis—often called “the man behind 
the mavor’—defend their attitude on 
the ground that Plattsburgh is a small 
town. They savy it can’t afford, for ex 
ample, to $2-million in’ bonds 
to finance water and systems 
for a new development 

“We must never overbuild this com- 
munity,” Lewis maintains. “Our re 
search points to the fact that this and 
other SAC will ultimately be 
one-wing If we supplied rental 
housing for two wings now, what would 
happen to real estate values when the 
cutback comes?” 

As for the mavor, he 
fiscal policies as pay-as-you-go. In 
Plattsburgh, he adds, “we get along 
by picking up every loose federal and 
state buck.” 
e Critics—The arguments advanced by 
Lewis and the mayor appall prominent 
members of the business community. 
Their sympathy is with the Air 

“The administration’s 


of its low 


sewer 


limits 


construction labor 1s 


ISSUC 


sewe! 


bases 


base S 


describes his 


Force. 
ittitude on 
housing has done irreparable harm,” one 
businessman said. “The Common 
Council likes to brag about being in 
the best financial shape of any 
munity around. What does 
You'll find wooden sew 
blocks of city hall 

James A. FitzPatrick, imcoming 
Chamber of Commerce president, com- 
ments that most of the council mem- 
“haven’t the background to rec- 
ognize the capital improvements that 
are sorely needed.” 

At the time, the 
chants are happy to 
mated $ll-million in 


com 
that prove? 


ers within two 


bers 


city’s mer- 
iccept the esti 
unofficial pur 
chases made annually by base personnel. 


SaThic 


The Airman’s Plight 


when the Air Force took 
at the Plattsburgh 
a flood of housing com 


In January, 
a survey among men 
base, it found 
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plaints. In fact, only a minority se 


satished with their acc« samodations 

“I moved into a motel at $135 
month with utilities, later 
in unfurnished house at $150 a month,’ 
one lamented. “My cost of utiliti 
during the winter months was 
imately $75 a month.” 

“T drove 600 miles within a 
radius in search of housing,” wrot 
another. “Of the homes we looked at 
90% were substandard: some had no 
bathroom facilities, no kitchen sink, 
no heating facilities.” 

A third, resident in a trailer in the 
shadow of an oil tank farm, said simply 
that he would gladly a transfer 
to Labrador. ““Thev’ve got housing for 
us there,” he explained. 
¢ Heels Dragging?—Not all the 
however, can justly direct their 
plaints at the town and those 
who charge exorbitant rents for unfit 
dwelling units. Some can blame the 
and with reason. 


moved int 


appronr 


30-mil 


acce pt 


men, 
com 
landlords 


Air Force, 


a oS 





4 


p= 4b 


I hic iow 1,685 housing unit 


construction on the base, in a 
project due for compl 
But the Air Force was 
slow to start, partly because of plan r¢ 
visions necessary after the Capehart Act 
Itered procedures for housing on mili 
Although the base began 
operations in July, 1956, bids for the 
housing project were not request d until 
January 

Lewis thinks the federal government 
should take responsibility for all hou 
ing for the base. He wants to wait to 
see how much of the need will be ab 
sorbed by the Capehart housing 
But it won't be finished for two vears, 
and even then, SAC estimates, 500 
additional off-base rental units 
necded 
¢ Entrepreneur— | hic 
ition was made to order for Jerom« 
Licberthal, a New York developer. H¢ 
has built and sold 140 homes costing 
from $10.500 to $14,500 in a 500-hom« 


gH 


nder 
$27.5-million 
tion in two vears 


tarv bases 


new 


W il] be 


Plattsburgh situ 


BEACH along Lake Champlain is a major tourist attraction of Plattsburgh and one reason 


why the Air Force likes the area. 


Plattsburgh’s economy leans heavily on tourists. 
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Neutracel: the newest reason why Hammermill Bond 
prints better, types better, looks better 


- "3 oll x 


~t ~ et 


*.- “rc dee, 
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New beauty for your Hammermill Bond 
letterheads, with hardwood’s finer fibers 


HEN You hold a sheet of the 
Whew Hammermill Bond up to 
the light, you'll see its noticeably 
more uniform distribution of fibers. 
This finer background for your letter- 
head comes from the “magic of 
Neutracel,” a superior new pulp that’s 
exclusive with Hammermill. 

New printing methods and business 
machines created a demand for 
specific paper qualities best obtained 
by blending different papermaking 
fibers. Now—with Neutracel— 
Hammermill has unlocked the secrets 
of northern hardwoods to improve 
the blend of pulps that 


fine papers. 


goes into its 


Neutracel’s special properties blend 
with other quality fibers to give new 
Hammermill Bond a smoother, vel- 
vety surface—a clearer, more attrac- 
tive formation. And Neutracel® lends 
increased opacity plus greater bulk 

gives your Hammermill Bond letter- 
heads both pleasing eye appeal and 
quality-denoting “heavy feel.” 


150 J}; giwns 


Neutracel is a $6,000,000 step for- 
ward to bring you Hammermill 
papers that 1) print better; 2) type 
better; 3) look better. Ask your 
printer to show you samples. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 


Pennsylvania. 


e 
Printers everywhere use Hammermill <— ~ 
papers. Many display this shield. af 











with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costs no more! 
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DD a Li 


TYPICAL of many at base, this Air Force 
His plight has 
aroused sympathy of many top businessmen. 


man must live in _ trailer. 


project, and sales are outstripping the 
construction Half of the put 
chasers have been civilians. Still, twice 
is many Air Force men are buying 
homes at Plattsburgh as at any 
SAC though not all can 
afford the downpayment for a Lieber- 
thal house 

e Signs of Change—No single solution 
of Plattsburgh’s problem is in view. 
But it’s clear that something must give 
eventually—and it may be the 
munity itself 

“Just look at what's happening at 
the Chamber of Commerce,” one busi- 
nessman says. “Only a couple of years 
back it was pretty well 
ind we had a tough 
dozen members to do 
there are 90 of us on sp 
mittees.”” 

Most of 
ness and professional men—and 
of them are, significantly, of Plattsburgh 
origin. If the old order 
match in the 


re\ 
CTCWS 


other 


base, even 


com- 


one-man show, 
getting a 
loday 
ialized com 


time 


inv work, 


these 90 are younger busi 


most 


refuses to 
change, it may find its 
new 

¢ Improvements—A group of business- 
men is reportedly preparing to organize 
1 new bank, and Lieberthal is building a 
40-unit shopping center north of town 

Ihe construction of the Northway 

a fast road from Albany to the 
Canadian border, to replace narrow, 
winding Route 9—should also help 
With better transportation and 

for improved housing, it might be able 
to attract It doesn’t 
chance now, except for such small-scak 
operations as the three branch plant 
built by Canadian They 
were established in response to a Cham- 
ber of Commerce campaign touting 
Plattsburgh’s advantages as a U. S. out 
let close to the office. END 


new 


h yp 


industri have 


COM panies 


home 
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IN THE WORLD THAT RIDES THE RAILS: 


clear track all the way to the atom! 


From yesterday's wood burners to to- 
morrow’s atomic locomotives, what a 
trail blazing record of progress You 
can see all the signs. Flat cars carry 
“piggy-back.”” 
weight, low-slung streamliners whisk 


truck trailers Light- 


you from city to city in record ume. 


Electronic controls let one mainline 


track do the work of two. Closed-circuit 
TV helps you get reservations faster. 


Helping to keep American railroads 
on the move is where Brake Shoe comes 
into the picture—with the parts that 
take the punishment. New type steel 
wheels for the faster freight cars. Im 
proved bearings and lubricators. Rug 
Better 
brake shoes for smoother stops. Spike 


ged switches and crossovers 


drivers and snow removal equipment 
All built for punishment. All built to 


vital parts for the worlds of industry: AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIV 


DIVISION « DENISON ENGINEERING DIVISIC 


BEARING DIVISION 


N ¢ ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ¢ ENGINEEREL 
*RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION ¢ DOMINION 


keep rolling stock on the go, on time, 
in safety—by American Brake Shoe 
Company, 530 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 36, N. Y. 


Brake Shoe 


RICAN MANGANESE STEEL 


N e KELLOGG DIVISION «¢ NATIONAL 


BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 





Uncommon Clay 


But ofe common answer for transferring this shipload of imported 
China Clay into boxcars at the pier is a fleet of “PAYLOADER” 
tractor-shovels. These compact model HA units are so fast, flex- 
ible and efficient in any loading operation that more and more 
industrial and commercial users of dry, loose materials get bulk 
shipments and realize substantial savings in freight rates and 
handling’ costs. 


The HA “PAYLOADER” used here handles larger loads and 
delivers more tonnage than heavier machines with bigger engines. 
Yet, it has a shorter turning radius for fast maneuvering in tight 
quarters — even in and out of boxcars. According to user reports, 
the same operator handles from 50 to 100% more material than 
with older style machines. 


This proven “PAYLOADER” performance combines the advan- 
tages of torque converter drive, full reversing transmission, single 
lever bucket control and other features with 2000-lb. load carry- 
ing capacity. There are 5 larger “PAYLOADER” sizes (up to 
9,000-lb. carry capacity) for every indoor and outdoor use. A 
nearby Distributor will gladly demonstrate one on your work. 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 

100 


PAYLOADER’ ,: 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. | FA 


SUOSIOD/ARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
" tea Send full ; Name 

Title 

Company 

Street 

City 

State 

100 
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A limit on the chloride that can be 
discharged into the Ohio River sys- 
tem is being studied by a committee set 
up by the Ohio River Vallev Sanitation 
Commission. Chemical companies and 
oil refiners have argued that a limit of 
250 parts of chloride in 1-million parts 
of water would do the trick; the com- 
mission says that anything over 125 
parts to 1-muillion would impair the 
quality of the river. Even that is much 
higher than the 36 parts recently re 
corded as actually present at Hunting 
ton, W. Va. 
e 


A city in two parts: San Diego acquired 
an entirely separate area when the 
6,500 residents of the South Bay area 
voted to be annexed to the city proper. 
Annexation of the 21-sq.-mi. area ex- 
tends the San Diego city limits to the 
Mexican border. Only a somewhat 
imaginary corridor across San Diegé 
Bav connects the South Bay area 
to the old city 
° 

Water rates have been boosted 30 
by the St. Louis County Water Co. 
The Missouri Public Service Commis 
sion has approved the new rate sched- 
ule, which will add $1.5-million to the 


gross take of the water company. 


The 3° general sales tax proposed by 
Gov. Foster Furculo was rejected by 
the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
itives 
. 

Auto traffic across the Hudson will get 
six more lanes with the proposed expan- 
sion of the George Washington Bridge, 
which has been authorized by the Port 
of New York Authority. The $182-mil 
lion project includes the building of a 


six-lane lower deck, which is expected 


to increase the bridge’s trafhie capacit 
bv 75° 

° 
Ihe State of Texas will be permitted to 
spend tax money to promote itself, if 
the voters next vear approve a consti- 
tutional amendment submitted to them 
bv the legislature. Hitherto, the state’s 
lawmakers have felt that the state got 
plenty of free advertising, didn’t need 
to buv the stuff. Now, if the voters go 
ilong, the state will be able to bu 
space, but only in national magazin« 
with an absolute ban on mentioning the 
name of anv living state official 

7 


Low-grade iron ore bodies in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, near Nemo, arc 
being studied by Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp Ihe extent and quality of these 
deposits has not vet been established; 
no iron ore is being produced com 
mercially in South Dakota at present 
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Taylor Grade GEC (glass-epoxy) laminated plastic tubing is used 
@s a mounting ring for the component parts of the Hughes 
Armament Control System, vital part of the Convair Jet Inter- 
ceptor. The material for this part, which is machined and as- 
sembled with gold plated terminal lugs by Taylor, was chosen 
because of its excellent electrical and mechanical properties, 
low moisture absorption and good chemical resistance. 





Taylor laminate helps 
jets stay on target 


All types of jet interceptors in the U.S. and Taylor’s plants, on both coasts, are fully 
Canadian Air Defense Commands are equip- integrated. This continuity of control, from 
ped with the Hughes airborne armament con- resin manufacture to completion of materials 
trol system. The laminate used in this system 2d fabrication of parts, assures you of con- 
; sistent top performance by Taylor laminates 


was selected from a wide range of Taylor - 
; in your product. 


materials, one or more of which can serve well 
in your product...to meet your most exacting Write or call Taylor for a discussion of your 
specifications .. . to bring you major savings material and fabrication requirements . .. in 
in material, fabrication and assembly costs. terms of how we can serve you best. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO., PLANTS IN NORRISTOWN, PA. AND LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA J AY i oO R 


INTEGRATED MANUFACTURER & FABRICATOR OF 


4 . . 1 
Phenolic—Melamine—Silicone—Epoxy—Copper-Clad and Laminated Plastics. 
Combination Lominoies © Vulcanied ir Vulcanized Fibre 
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Petroleum Research in an orange grove 


In the heart of Southern California’s 
orange country, tomorrow is taking 
form. Last fall, after leveling most of 
a twenty-acre orange grove, Richfield 
completed its new Research and 


Development Laboratories. 


Designed to keep pace with Rich- 
field’s steady growth, this multi- 
million dollar project at Anaheim, 
California, houses the most advanced 


laboratory equipment obtainable. 


Here, scientists and engineers carry 
on an unending search for new ways 
to improve fuels, lubricants and 
petroleum refining techniques. They 
seek also for new and better petro- 
chemical products, for petroleum 
technology is one of man’s most 
swiftly advancing frontiers. 
Richfield is proud of the substan- 
tial contributions its people are mak- 


ing to progress in this field. 


The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 


ARIZONA 


R ICH FIELD « leader in Western Petroleum Progress 


\f OIL CORPORATION 





In Management 


Industry Pushes Its Interest 


In Public School Science Teaching 


I'he key to industry’s shortage of scientific manpower 
lies in improving primary and secondary teaching. And 
this calls for local industry-education projects to stimulate 
students and keep science teachers in the schools. That’s 
what emerged from this month’s Industry-Education 
Conference, held by the National Academy of Sciences 
and Hughes Aircraft Co. at Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 

(he conference established the Southern California 
Industry-Education Council to aid local groups in im- 
proving science instruction. The Council plans to pre- 
pare a manual based on the work of the Arrowhead Con- 
ference. It will be distributed by the Council and the 
National Academy of Sciences to other communities for 
use in setting up similar councils. 

Typical of the programs it plans to promote are the 
pilot project that Hughes Aircraft set up last summer 
and the Frontiers of Science Foundation program in 
Oklahoma (BW—May5’57,p172). The Hughes project, 
which now involves 40 companies, has three facets: 

¢ Working scientists lecture to high school classes, to 
dramatize science used in industry. 

¢ During the summer, high school teachers work on 
research projects at local compamies; this keeps the 
teachers up-to-date and helps them financially. 

¢ Talented students are given extra incentives to 
choose scientific careers, through summer jobs in indus- 
try laboratories. 


NICB Says Lists of Executive Virtues 
Are Little Help in Picking Talent 


Little of a helpful nature emerges from examinations 
and listings of desirable executive qualities, says a new 
National Industrial Conference Board study on Selecting 
Company Executives 

Companies find that many kinds of individuals make 
good executives. Personnel men still like to list executive 
virtues, but such labels as emotional stabilitv, dynamic, 
firm minded, personal adaptability, above average in tact 
ind diplomacy, energy, ability to communicate, willing 
ness to operate in areas of uncertainty, willingness to pay 
the price are all laudable, but hard to measure and of little 
help in finding and selecting executives, savs NICB 

I'here are some hints, however, that companies do seem 
to have turned up 
who have not had managerial responsibilities are seldom 
good bets for executive consideration. ‘They have gotten 
out of the frame of mind that permits them to make 
decisions and accept responsibility. In other words, com 
panies should parcel out responsibility early if they want 
to gain effective executives later. 

Companies have also learned from experience that a 


One for example, is that older men 
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@ P. 161 Joint Pension Funds: They Promise 
to Grow 


star salesman is not necessarily a good sales manager, a 
creative researcher is not by definition a top research di- 
rector. Good people can be buried in a company by geo 
graphic location, by seniority rules, by over specialization, 
by faulty placement, or various other means. ‘The only 
formula for getting them out is hard digging by manage- 
ment. 


Cities Service Asks Supreme Court 


To Exempt It From SEC Rule 


Cities Service Oil Co. is going to the Supreme Court 
in its long fight to climb out from under Securities & 
Exchange Commission regulation as a public utility hold 
ing company. It will appeal a Court of Appeals decision 
that upheld SEC’s jurisdiction 

Ever since it first registered with the SEC in 1941 as 
a holding company, Cities Service has been selling its 
utility subsidiaries. This process was completed by 1954, 
except for Arkansas Natural Gas Co. Under an SEC 
approved plan, the utility part of Arkansas Natural Gas 
was split off and sold. The production part, renamed 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., was retained 

This left Cities Service apparently outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Holding Company Act. Not so, says the SEC. 
It points to the presence of minority stockholders in 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. and savs they might be discrimi 
nated against. SEC has said in effect: “Sell your 51.5% 
of Arkansas Fuel Oil or buy up the minority interest, and 
we will exempt vou.” Cities Service has refused to do 
either, because, it argues, there is no discrimination. 


Management Briefs 


There’s an clement of quackery in the claims of some 
operations researchers that their mathematical approach 
ision-making into a science, says 
M. W. Hoag, an economist for the Rand Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif. Hoag, writing in the University of Chi 
cago’s Journal of Business, savs this 


has or soon will turn di 


IS especl lly objec 


tionable when the researcher deliberatels overplays the 


technical aspect of his work in order to “snow” a client. 


The American Management Assn., already solidly en 
trenched as a middle management training school and 
eager for a similar position at the top levels, is also ex 


] 


panding into lower management In September, it wil 


open its first Course in supervisory management 


American Cyanamid Co., still seeking consumer mart- 
kets (BW—Feb.11°56,p54), plans to acquire Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., whose broad line of pharmaceuticals in- 
cludes Pepto-Bismol and Unguentine. 
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ON THE SPOT Westinghouse officers learn what 


lop ke vel 


bothers middle managers in two-hour Q-and-A session. 


ae 
‘e 
f 3 \ 


PRINCIPALS—Telling management story are Executive V.-P. 


Mark Cresap and V.-P. John Hodnette. 


Top Brass Goes on the Road to 


HE jos of running a large compam 15,000-mile, four-month that 
today involves a lot more for top iims to ferret out and answer the 
than just each of the 


orders, and management 


CLOSE-UP VIEW—Executive V.-P. Cresap (left) goes into special 


branches. Many managers, not realizing 
fully what was going on, had been dis 
tressed by, or balked at, company 
year measures that it necessitated 
two So Atlantic’s prog 
explaining the caus of the dec 
ind the progress in carrying it out. In 
stead of question sessions, it 


Swing 


company $s 
his 


ifter 


inagement etting new questions ot 
teaming 8,500 


with 


men 
back 
hred 


compensation 


ight nving 


thead. All ranks of the management ram was geared to 


earnings coming 


questions sion, 


(The 
1951 


tough vears, everybody 
ibout 


COmMpany 


pecially middle managers, have 


' 
to know where they're going and why incentive 
| 
4 


nd top brass has to get the story across initiated a program in consisted 


But telling the over-all storv effec 
tively to hundreds of management men 


1 task no one has completely licked 
yet. It’s a time-consuming job, but it’s 
one top brass has to do itself, by one 
nother. In at least two 
big companies—Westinghouse Electric 
Corp Atlantic Refining Co.—top 
management prefers to tell its story face 
to face, and is going to great pains to 
get itself heard on that basis 

* Two Approaches—At Westinghouse, 
two of the highest-level managers (pic 
visiting everv one of the 50 
plants in an annual 


means T 


and 


tures irc 
manufacturing 


156 Vanage ment 


but produced no bonuses last year.) 
Questions on this and a string of 
other problems were answered by the 
group vice-president for the plant being 
visited, by Mark Cresap, executive vice 
president, and John Hodnette 
president and general manager 
\tlantic’s program, which wound up 
last month, went at things from a 
different angle. Its purpose was to ex- 
plain a major policy decision made 10 
the decision to drive for self 
that affected all 
but without the 


apparent to all 


vice 


years ago 
sufficiency in 
operations, 


crude 
company 


reasons for it being 


of five painstakingly rehearsed 24-hout 
presentations (two in Dallas and 
in Philadelphia), by Pres. Henderson 
Supplee, Jr., and five of his top vice- 
presidents 

(hese two programs, though differ- 


three 


ent, had points in common 
e They 

efforts of top managers 

et up in recognition 

upplement—or _short- 


formal channels of communica- 


involved the time and 


e They were 
of a need to 
circuit 
tion. 

e Though difficult to measure in 
terms of value of long-term effect, they 
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Another 


ULCAN 


RUBBER PRODUCT 


THE SYNTHETIC DIAPHRAGM 
for meters, regulators and ¢ontrols 


Better metering, closer 
regulation and finer 
control are assured when 
the diaphragms you use 
in your critical equipment 
ire Vulcan 

Pioneer in the synthetic 
diaphragm field, Vulcan 
is synonymous with 

“the best in synthetic 
diaphragms”. 

Our modern research and 
development facilities 
are available to help 

you solve your 
diaphragm problems. 
Write to department 
BW-2 for prompt 
attention, 


problems of Beaver plant, which houses Westinghouse Standard Control Div. 


Get Its Story Across 


bv the middle 


managers they were aimed at 
¢ Repeat Performance—lhe Westing hours 
T brass, at any rate, finds that the the 13 
off, despite some flaws, and it inswered ter by tl ivision head 
to keep them up. The yearly The Beaver supervisors had propounded 
epetition has a cumulative effect 19 qu 7 


111 - } » } 
middle managers remember what came on the 


| cemed to be ippreciated 
} 
| 
| 
| 


of their questions the previous year. ibout 
They were pepped up for this year’s compam 
v the fact that 1956 dis Vhev 
uming the emplovee stock whether 
n brought action—the plan incentive | 
rformanc 
was the in The answ 
pictures) where the they asked hov 
ompanv’s Standard Control Diy. opei ment is over its s 
1 plant with a comngeient earnings investment. N 
On the griddle with Cresap and highly pl 
is W. W. Sproul, Jr., of the ( 


ducts G up that runs the ) oO provide th ompany s gS REEVES BROTHERS, INC, 
mtrol division single pic usl im Vulcan Rubber Products Division 
e What They Asked—Sweating it out Other questions ranged ove: mp. 54 Worth Street © New York 13, N. Y. 
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Cleveland Museum of Art with new 
addition and Jennited parking lot. 





Fine Arts visitors 
park on 


You, too, can double the service life of your asphalt pavements and 
greatly enhance their appearance by using Jennite J-16 surface seal. 

Jenniting stops destructive effects of gasoline and oil, seals out 
frost . . . eliminates crumbling, retards drying action of the sun and 
keeps the surface free of dangerous loose particles. 

The attractive, satin black Jennite finish is tough, easy-to-clean 

. a sound maintenance investment. AA-5376 

Write for Bulletin L-352-57. 


MAINTENANCE INC. woosrrR= oH 1: 


Distributors and Stocks in principal cities 


: The Woodlane Apartments, compris- Properties, Inc., they offer year-cround 
ing 256 living units, occupy 18 build- air conditioning and a swimming pool, 


ings covering four city blocks near among other attractions. Naturally, 
Dallas, Texas. people wait their chance to rent them. 


Built and operated by Corrigan Beatty Engineering Company, Frick 
/ . air conditioning contractors in 
Dallas, designed and installed 
the comfort cooling system. Four 
“ECLIPSE’’ compressors furnish 
400 tons of refrigeration. Both 
the owners and occupants are 

much pleased with results. 
You, too, will be pleased with 
Frick equipment—whether for air 
conditioning, ice making, quick 
freezing or other refrigerating 
work. Get bulletins and es- 

timates now: write 


Frick “ECLIPSE” compressors cooling the FRICK COMPANY 


Woodlane Apartments Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
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tion, labor relations, consumer prod- 
ucts, management training, and so on. 

The session gave top management a 
fairly good idea of what was bothering 
ind interesting middle managers—and 
to these it gave some. answers and some 
highly personal attention. One flaw 
was lack of questions from the floor- 
not forbidden but practically impossi- 
ble in the time limits. 

e Prepared Script—Atlantic Refining’s 
program, since it had a more specifi 
objective, had a still more carefully pre- 
pared script and involved more rehearsal 
time—though it, too, arose out of a 
question from the ranks. 

' Atlantic’s 1947 switch in policy had 
been announced and clarified through 
“memos to management” from top 
brass. But somehow the word never 
really got across. 

The decision to drive for crude self- 
sufficiency (Atlantic then bought 51.6% 
of the crude it needed) meant denving 
funds to expand other departments and 
using them to boost crude production 
instead. 

Sales emphasis shifted from volume 
to selectivity; this meant eliminating 
obsolete outlets, concentrating on new 
ones in growing suburban areas. There 
was much griping over crudes enthrone 
ment. 

Finally, early this vear, Pres. Supplec 

got a letter from a veteran middle man- 
wement man, in refining. Troubled bi 
seeing closed Atlantic stations on the 
road, he asked: “‘How can we turn our 
backs on any business?” 
e Putting On the Show—With that, 
says Supplee, “we knew we had a story 
to tell.” To make sure of getting it 
across, he set a special task force to work 
preparing it, started the brass rehearsing 
their roles thoroughh 

lo spell out the reasons and effects 
of the policy switch, he had each op 
crating department draw up a report. 
No punches were pulled in telling how 
each department was affected, and why, 
and where each was headed. These re- 
ports were woven into a script involving 
film clips and more than 200 slides 

“We thought of filming the whole 
thing,” savs an official, but a face-to-face 
presentation by management scemed 
more effective. To make sure of things, 
not only did top brass go through two 
drv runs for a total of 18 hours, but six 
understudies were rehearsed. When the 
show hit the road, the performance was 
professionally smooth. 

And for middle management, the 
show drew well. Attendance was high, 
including unexpected numbers of man- 
agers who came in from vacation re- 
treats, and supervisors stopping in on 
the wav home from the night shift 
Most seemed satisfied with what thev 
heard—and pleased that top brass 
had made a point of letting them hear 
it. END 
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Chrysler Corporation cars 
ceive you extra value at 
no extra cost—Pushbutton 
controls for automatic 
transmissions, | orsion-Aire 


Ride, lotal-Contact brakes. 


‘his is engineering leadership. 





Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 


Chrysler and Imperial. 


*Another big reason why The Switch is On to the cars of The Forward Look 








HARD WORK MEETS A SMILE 


.«« from the Arkansan. Like Jack Griggs, 33, crane operator at Jones Mills, 
Reynolds’ mammoth aluminum reduction plant—to him hard work is no stranger. 
They ve been on good terms all his life. And that’s true of the thousands of Arkansans 
seeking jobs in industry like Jack’s—12 miles from home and one mile to a catfish. 


The Arkansas Industrial Development Commission, State Capitol, Little Rock. 





Pension Funds Go for Pool Plan 


common stock—but servicing costs still 
ate heavily into profits from assets that 


among small companies that find it hard to foot the bill for their ow amounted to $150,000. Last year, 


the agency joined Manufacturers’ new 


pension and profit-sharing program. joint plan, and reports a better return 


d ; > plus a 20% drop in costs. ‘There wer 
@ The lumping of assets in a tax-exempt trust gives no technical or special costs involved in 
: : : switching, the company says 
them the investment advantages of a giant corporation. Another company that operates five 


small subsidiaries (total 


@ Treasury-approved “commingled” plan is gaining 


J They save money on administration costs, too. ' ibe $5-million) found joint 
tru pecial boon. It set up five 
\ vear and half , C reasury ru operating on ¢ ipital ot 25 ‘ epal pel si svstems, but was still 
Dept gave the green light to a] n whicl rets a 3 vield 50), ( reap the a 4 ot lum] ing 
promised t sol manv of the robiem would e tt OVCI 350 ni t Via ll rrangement 
hamstrin | would-] D halt) t | { 5B tr 5 t Janne indy g ».. a Brooklyn, 
' ; 


| $2-million sak 

il of the ! uuld be 1 YT e first \ had mploy ered unde! 

New York . Cnsiol lo take 
nber of rivat¢ l mpanik 1S< nl Vou naming ncluding three ofh 
plans—\ hicl uM | lhough expensive, thev a own up a profit-sharing trust 
qualify as tax exempt—into a sing] rg t up actuarially over great numb : laric it pooled 


ust fund (BW-Jan.21'56,p96 pl 1 few extra-long-li 19.000 tax-exempt into the trust the 


l 
company ) ted Dbencnht 


I 


then +] 


tf Gen iN. Y 


yroducer 


east another ( orte nally, tax regul ) hy 
be instituting plan been clear. h € cas vhere ban quipment) s\ from a li I 
Advantages—WV hat igled’ were permitted to s p qualified i nuit ntra 1 joint pension tru 
plans d Wn] everal o1 ‘ ment group group ha Ta $5 laried emplovees 


f 
many smal mipal inds into reated a rporatior bject ¢ On the Bandwagon—The ad 


‘ 
| ) 


npanic 1 Inve ensi ind prot istril 1 to each of the commingled 
ng mone ] i] TI \ rs nd ull l 1 VCal Also Ic! Re ( ( 
usually higher-vi i ; ks and ird regulations put 
idual fund 
rt of | 
riginall 
footing wit he large companies reasur\ Dept.’s ruling qualified nu ed ’ program 
in important { y the pressure for rers Trust's Group x] ve treasut the 
nsions grow ion demands for re ram ix-exempt employe . mpat vitched ) a private bani 
becoming mor h profit-sharing plan. This bi : ' vear ago, Newberry’s fund 
same tim mal log jam ; climbed to the $4-million 
ement find increasingly difficult to ¢ Requirements—To join a commingled _ level, ai e company made anoth 
ttract badlv needed it] t tl fund, a company first has to establish Swi , it joined a commingled trust 
bait of such benefits. private plan tl qualifies as ¢ eX m plus the ability to | 
¢ Old Road Blocks—For vears, low-vielk np 1 participa ru into choi ifferings raised the ante 
investments, high cost l a mass O igreement, whi provides for pat pa ughly 34 to 44 


law st ad 


ts risen from 3.67 
¢ Satished Customers—\I fe the in a fund that is 25 
mnmingled plans are ¢ Which Plan—It 
i ld, but a unpling of the ( 1 ! thing t | 
that a portfolio nvolved shows that most find tl new iv, that there 
ommon s might. Als plan satistactory. ( ion in the 
ommand so little ¢ t irly typical is a New Yor 
ss out on choice 1S- I ing gency that 
offerings that onh private profit 
lion-dollar fund can buy in riginally, it had troubl 
Small funds are cc ) manage, to th uld sen ti 
For example, the average minimum fec llv, the agency foun 
that a New York bank gets for handling bu nce the fund was 


pension trust is about $500 for the n bonds, the returns were low. 'To sol lat s fol ul 
first year, and $350 thereafter. A small his, it switched 35 of 1 Im } or into a proht 
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There's Less OVERHEAD 
Over Head with Cecoroll 
Steel Roofing* 


CECOROLL is the only stee! roofing offering 

an edge sealer... . a mastic bonded to the metal. It 

seals as the roofing is applied. Therefore, laps are smaiier 
—more root is covered with less roofing. 

Less lumber is needed with CECOROLL. 


Get Low-Cost Warehousing... 
Add to Your Manufacturing Capacity... 
With the Exclusive CECO Building Plan 


Are you faced with one of these problems?—(1) You need more manufactur- 


ing space, currently being used for storage; (2) You need additional warehous- 


ing to supplement your present facilities. To meet problem number one, 
switch storage from your plant to a warehouse built with CECOROLL 
Corrugated Galvanized Steel Roofing. To solve problem number two, add 


to your present storage facilities with a warehouse covered with CECOROLL. 


You can effect huge savings. Average cost of building such a structure, in- 


cluding paved floor: $1.75 per square foot, compared with $7-13 to build 


plant space. Harold Hackett of the Murray Construction Company, Battle 


Creek, Michigan, accomplished this economy for Dow Chemical Company 


of Midland, Michigan. Mail coupon today for details about the most eco- 


nomical weather-protection for low-cost warehouses. Ceco Steel Products 


Corporation. Sales offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal 
cities. General offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois. ( Sin.) 


*Patented 


_CECOROLL 








CECOROLL Steel Roofing covers Dow 
Chemical Company pole-type warehouse, 
261 ‘x 126’ storage room. 
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in construction products Ceco Engineering makes the big 
difference . . . Roofing Products / Windows, Screens, Doors 
Steelforms / Concrete Reinforcing / Steel Joists / Metal Lath 





CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 

Without obligation on my part, please send information about 
CECOROLL Steel Roofing. 


Name_ — 


Titte____ —— 





Oe 


City — — = EEE 
Check here for special technical information if 


) Architect C) Engineer 
Bw 


(1 Student 














“ .. ratio of stocks-to-bonds 
investment varies with the 
bank the company deals 
with .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 161 


one not limited strictly to executives 
Most small companies prefer the profit 
sharing trust because, under this plan, 
the company isn’t drained of vital cash 
in a poor year. Manufacturers Trust 
reports that two-thirds of the more than 
50 companies enrolled in its joint trust 
plan use some sort of profit-sharing 
formula. 

Ihe ratio of stocks-to-bonds invest- 
ment varies with the bank the company 
deals with. In some cases, the fund 
managers make the full decision. This 
is true of the Manufacturer's Trust plan 
which fund managers currently keep 
75% in bonds and 25% in stock. 

Other banks give a greater choice by 
setting up two distinct funds—one in 
stocks and the other in bonds. Each pat 
ticipating company is then permitted to 
choose the particular ratio of stocks 
to bonds that it considers wisest. 

e The Gost—Service fees also vary 
Depending on whether a bank does 

lot of small company business, it will 
keep a low minimum rate to woo 
them), or a high one (to keep them 
away). The Bank of America has a rela 
tively low cost of entry plan. So does 
Manufacturers Trust, which is resigned 
to losing money on its commingled fund 
for the first few years, but expects grow 
ing volume to remedy that situation 
Instead of the usual $500-minimum 
fee for the first vear and $300 there- 
ifter, Manufacturers has halved both 
rates. 

On the other hand, Guaranty Trust 

a bank that likes to deal with big 
accounts—would just as soon that small 
funds go elsewhere. It sees plenty 
of advantages in commingled funds. 
It was the second bank in the U.S. 
to institute a plan, but where Manu- 
facturers claims close to 50 company 
members in a fund totaling over $1- 
million in assets, Guaranty recently 
totted up only 20 members in a fund 
worth $20-million 

Commingled funds offer such ad 
vantages over single trusts that it isn’t 
necessary to cut prices, one bank office: 
says. But this may change. According 
to the treasurer of one fund that re 
cently commingled at the advice of 
its bankers, “thus far they haven't 
passed on any savings from cuts in 
overhead that operating a commingled 
fund might have permitted. We rather 
think they should, but there is nothing 
we can do about it—at this time.” 
Competition, however, may permit com 
panies to shop around. END 
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Like These Great Companies, You, Too, Can 
Use Copyflex One-Writing Method to... 


Speed Paper Work, 
Slash Clerical Costs! 


Rays) 


Ye 
peri WOON 


The Borden Company—Now marking its 100th year, and one of the nation's 
leading dairy, food, and chemical processors — uses Copyflex to get out impor 
tant financial and accounting reports on a fast, one-writing basis. Operating 
and statistical statements, for example, are mechanically reproduced directly 
from the master work sheets. Copyflex eliminates any need for slow, costly 
manual transcription, assures fast and accurate processing of reports 


Copyflex Desk Top 

Model 110 copies originals 11 

inches wide by any length. Only 
$555. Other models available to 
copy originals up to 46 inches wide. 


Throughout America, progressive companies like those described 
here are simplifying and speeding business operations with the 


revolutionary one-writing method made possible by modern 


Copyflex copying machines. You surely can, too! 


With Copyflex, you write basic information only once—the 
entire series of copies needed to complete any systematized 
business operation are mechanically reproduced from the origi- 
nal. You eliminate the big cost and delay for retyping or rewriting 
constant information from one form to another. This frees per- 
sonnel for other important work, gives you tighter control of 


operat s, saves thousands o ars. 
»peration ive ( ds of dolla: American Can Company, America’s largest manufacturer of metal and fibre 


2 : containers, uses Copyflex to reproduce customer invoices directly from order 
Copy flex machines are clean, odorless, economical—letter- Originals prepared on receipt of customers’ orders. These order originals are 

: , . utilized again and again for multiple shipments. All of this is done without 
size copies « ost less than a penny eat h for materials. Copy flex any rewriting or retyping of constant information from one form to another 


- a Copyfiex has speeded billing operations, reduced clerical costs and errors to 
will fit readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today— a minimum 


ijt can mean important savings for you! 





Offices in Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 71-EE 
37 Cities of 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
or a Please send me information on the Copyflex process and 
machines. 


Copies anything typed é 
written, printed, or drawn on Name . F Title 
ordinary translucent paper 
—in seconds Company " “ 2 i 


Address 
hy——_______—- — State___ 





CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 


In Conoda: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Ltd, 


105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario SOO08 S800 S8SS2SS8SS2888S888S8SE82S888808808000080080 





CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Cotton Acreage and Yield 


Millions of Acres Yield in Pounds 
. : -* 59 


1939 1935 


Dota: Dept. of Agriculture 


Output Rises as Planting Is Cut 


Ihe 14.2-million acres of cotton in been boosted because less cotton is be- 
cultivation this year is only a third as ing planted in the South and more in 


with Meuiunk ith fo keeps large as in 1930, but production should Western states such as Pages = 


be almost as great. Arizona, where vieclds 

Better seed, more fertilizer, increased _ national average 
mechanization, and other improvements Smaller allotments plus the soil bank 
permit rapid gains in productivity while program have cut over-all plantings by 
icreage has gone down under govern 15% this vear. Only about 13.7-million 
ment controls. Output per acre also has acres will be harvested. 





U.S. Cotton Production & Use 


Millions of Running Bales 


_ “\* =s ? 
Men on the Move 
Now available 


in a new edition... 
with new figures. 


This popular booklet points up the 
important sales problem of personnel 
turnover in industry. Out of every 
1,000 key men (over a 12-month pe- 
riod) 343 new faces appear ... 65 1930 1935 
change titles ... 157 shift ... and 435 
stay put. These figures are based on Data: Dept. of Agriculture 
average mailing address changes on a 
list of over a million paid subscribers 


to McGraw-Hill magazines. And Production Outru ns Needs 


Write us for a free copy 


Company Promotion Department Ever since Eli Whitney invented the ance is becoming harder and harder to 
. panei cotton gin, the U.S. output of cotton maintain. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. las almost always outstripped domestic Since the 1920s, manmade fibers 
330 West 42nd Street, consumption. Normally, the excess has have been taking increasingly larger 
New York 36, New York heen exported. Now, however, the bal shares of the domestic fiber market. Be- 
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CHEMICALS spin a magic 


No silkworm ever spun a strand like 
this. 

Long enough to wrap 100 times 
around Mr. Jones’s world in a year... 

Strong enough to take 30,000 miles 
of hot superhighway flex-and-pound, 
back road jounce-and-crunch ... 

Plentiful enough, thanks to a miracle 
of mass production, to be cheaper than 
cotton—and less than half the cost of 
newer synthetics 

Versatile enough to decorate your 
new summer straw, turn the fan in 
your car engine, keep the youngsters 
cool at the beach, convey heavy crates 
in your plant. 

That's rayon today. 

Rayon is a chemist’s dream that be- 
came a 500-million-pound-a-year real- 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


107 Forty-Seventh St 


Sales Office ’ De ich 


Tacoma, Wash 


ity. Like most successful products, 
rayon depends on chemicals —many 
from bright orange Hooker tank cars. 

Supplying chemicals for thousands 
of growth products like rayon is what 
we do best. 

If you use chemicals in quantity, 
you'll be interested in learning how 
a service-minded, progress-minded 


thread for Mr. Jones 


chemical company can help spur your 
growth. 

Why not write us for details? A 
new brochure, for your technical and 
purchasing staffs, lists Hooker chemi- 
cals and how industry uses them. For 
a copy, address Hooker Electrochemi- 
cal Company, 107 Forty-seventh Street, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


THE HOOKER TANK CARS BEHIND RAYON PRODUCTION 
Rayon begins with trees, or in a cotton field. Chemical sprays made with tetrachlorobenzene 
kill brush so tree seedlings grow faster. Sodium chlorate strips leaves from cotton for faster 
mechanical picking. Chlorine and caustic soda are used in several ways to bleach and purify the 
pulp. Later, a special “rayon grade"’ caustic soda and other chemicals dissolve cellulose material to 
a golden-brown syrupy viscose. Aged viscose is extruded through tiny spinnerettes (kept clean with 
laury! pyridinium chloride) into an acid bath. Rayon fibers form in the bath, and are pulled out 
and conveyed on thousands of complex reels often made with Durez” phenolic. 

Impurities on rayon, picked up on acid bath, are dissolved out with sodium sulfide 
Products in bold type are examples of more than 100 chemicals and many plastics commercially 
available from Hooker, or the Durez Plastics Division 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


oe peti as 


Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N.Y 


Worcester, Mass. /n C anad Hooker 








To The Solution 
of Management 
Men's Problems 


weekly—closes 12 days in 


clues: 


Published: 


advance. 


Rate—$9.30 per line ($4.65 per line 


for position wanted ads), minimum 2 


lines. Allow 5 average 


count 2 word 


words as line; 


s for box number. 








REPLIES Bor No Addresa to 
\EW YORK: P. O. Bow 12 (36 

CHICAGO 20 N. Michigan Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Poat 


SS S====Position Wanted 
Attorney—-38—17 years general business and 


vate practice, specia 








ng uritime, Lewa 
rance d Transportation. Seeking Coun- 
or Administrative position 


‘Hanrahan—Digby 4-0564, 26 
7; +a 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


== Selling Opportunities Wanted 
Sates Engineer, 25 years Northern California 


op and warehouse want automati« 
contro nstrument or mechanical equipment 
ne RA-5559 Jusiness Weehk 


Cagincering- Sales representative calling on 
rinal manufacturer S. and Can. desires 
the account. RA 604, Business Week 


Manutacturers 


Penna irea desires 


representative in Reading 
lines. Write 


ndustrial 
RA-5672, Business Week. 


LSBUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Pree Catalog; Mundreds of Bargains ea busi- 

farms and ’ or » 
shee ighout the U. S 


{ Buyers 
Dept. BW6, Los 


ncome 


Be infallible—never hire the ee - Engineer 
ry Supervisor se our -hire Plan. 
Mechancers Incorporated Wieetaieet Conn 


Your products demonstrated im 1-10-100 
ties. Use our trained Demonstrators from 
ust-to-coast in Supermarkets, Department 

Drug and Hardware outlets Low 
rates. Write for free color brochure 
BW-1, Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plank- 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Over 


10 offices coast-to-coast 


Need Transtation? All Languages. Your Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
ales letters Turn-around service on busi- 
ness correspondence, type on your own let- 
erhead. Technical and industrial material a 
specialty hacked by fr experience. 
Write Overseas Business Services. McGraw- 
Hill International Corp., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


How te Save Money on Motors! We offer 
Guaranteed new and rebuilt motors at special 
low prices. Every type. speed, to 1000 HP 
( alog. Power Equipment Co 10 Cairn St 

Roc he ster 2. N Phone Collect, GEnesee 


years o 





DON’T FORGET 


the box number when answering adver- 
tisements. It is the only way we can 
identify the advertiser to whom you 


are writing. 














tween 1946 and 1956, cotton consump- 
tion declined from 34 Ib. to 26 Ib. per 
person, while use of manmade fibers 
rose from 64 Ib. to 11 lb. per person. 


Because of high-yield production and 
smaller home use, a larger portion must 
either be exported or allowed to pass 
into stocks. 


U.S. Cotton Exports 


Millions of Bales (500 Pounds Gross Weight) _ 
ee, 


0 


1930 1935 


Dote: Dept. of Agriculture. 


Subsidy Boosts Export Sales 


Cotton exports are expected to reach 
7-million bales for the 
ending July 31. This sharp 
rise from the 2.2-million bales exported 
the previous year is mainly due to 
vigorous efforts by the Agriculture 
Dept. to reduce surplus stocks through 
subsidizing barter of cotton 


ibroad at less than domestic 
I his ve 


1956-57 mat 


ket veal 


sales and 
prices. 
it’s high level marks a return 


Surplus 


Millions of Bales 
 & -a 


1930 1935 


Oote: Dept. of Agricultur 


to pre-World War II export levels when 
as — is §-million were ex 
ported 
svat for one-half to two-thirds of 
domestic Though world 
use of cotton has increased in 
years, foreign output also has gained 
The U.S. export program is 
designed to surmount the problem of 
world levels 


bales 
some vears and when exports 


produ tion 
recent 


subsidy 


domestic prices above 


Cotton Stocks 


And Cuts Sharply Into Surplus 


The export drive has cut 3-million 
bales from a record surplus of 14.5-mil- 
lion bales reached last vear. This 
checked a five-vear rise in stocks. 

Most of the fluctuation has been in 
stocks held by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. These stocks declined sharph 
‘fter World War II, when exports were 


helped by economic aid programs to 
various countries while foreign produc- 
tion remained below normal. But sur- 
pluses mounted once again foreign 
production rose and demand declined 
at prices then prevailing. 

CCC holdings were halved in the 
last year to about 6.6-million bales 
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THE TREND 





When The Old Answers Don't Work 


What to do about rising wages and prices? How 
to maintain stability without endangering expan- 
sion? 

These questions are being asked in almost every 
country of the free world (page 33). They all suffer 
from a common complaint—the breaking out of 
inflationary pressure. There are, to be sure, differ- 
ences in the degree of inflation. To paraphrase 
George Orwell, it is a case of all countries being 
equal, but some countries being more equal than 
others 

This worldwide problem has been subject to a 
variety of prescriptions. In general, however, there 
has been a common trend toward reliance on ortho- 
dox monetary policies as the chief means of com- 
batting the inflationary spiral. Little use was made 
of monetary management before and during World 
War II, but now it is once more in favor, so much 
so that the United Nations’ World Economic Survey 
bluntly observes that “it may not be inappropriate 
to ask whether the pendulum may not by now have 
swung too far in the opposite direction.” 

Certainly, the evidence to date suggests that 
though monetary policy has slowed down economic 
expansion, it has not impeded the climb of wages 
and prices. It is also clear that excessive demand, 
which is regarded as the traditional stimulus of infla- 
tion, is not the main cause of the pressure now being 
felt. It is difficult to find the common germ for the 
current outbreak, but in a large number of cases 
it appears to stem from the fact that wages are rising 
faster than output. 

There is growing doubt that this unorthodox type 
of inflation can be successfully defeated by the ortho- 
dox weapons of fiscal and monetary policy. The 
U. N. report, for example, questions whether “credit 
restraints, however essential they may be in the 
short run, can in themselves provide an adequate 
long-term answer to the need for maintenance of 
higher inventories, or the expansion of key bottle- 
neck industries, or for increasing the mobility of 
resources.” 

A sizable body of opinion, both here and abroad, 
fears that dependence on orthodox policies, if 
pressed too far, might halt inflation only by inducing 
deflation. This has resulted in a search for ways 
and means of supplementing our present arsenal 
of anti-inflationary weapons so as to achieve stability 
without the risk of engendering a decline. 

So far we have not had many positive—or accept- 
able—supplements or alternatives to present poli- 
cies. Almost all countries reject the use of wage 
and price controls, which have proved so ineffective 
in the past. But the recognition that governments 
have a political responsibility for maintaining econ- 
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omic prosperity should lead to a reexamination of 
their economic powers to do so. 

The very act of questioning present policies rep- 
resents a forward step. Now that we have reached 
the point of discovering that we don’t know all the 
answers, we are on the road to asking the right 
questions. 


Signs of Progress 


Responsible men are careful to speak about civil 
rights problems in America in measured terms. 
There are really only two things that can be said 
without reservation. These are, first, that we make 
progress all the time toward the ideal of equal treat- 
ment for all our citizens. And, second, that the 
actual attainment of that ideal will ever be beyond 
us. 

The contest now going on in the Senate over the 
Administration’s civil rights bill is itself progress. 
A coalition of Republicans and Northern Democrats 
is forcing the Congress to a decision on federal pro- 
tection for voting rights of Southern Negroes. Other 
provisions in the bill—notably those concerned with 
school integration—will probably be lost along the 
way. By standing firm on voting rights, however, 
the Republican Party does itself a political favor in 
both the South and Northern urban centers that 
have been traditional Democratic strongholds. It is 
also on the side of the angels—or at least on the side 
of those constitutionalists who have long felt that 
the deprivation of the Southern Negro’s right to vote 
was our most grievous constitutional lapse. 

Honest men will differ over whether the substance 
of justice is found in assuring that all people— 
regardless of color or race—have the same oppor- 
tunities for equal quality education, housing, employ- 
ment and other particulars of life. Many maintain 
that justice and morality are lacking unless these 
things are both equal and interracial, that the great- 
est of all inequalities is separatism. But making 
the right to vote an exercisable right is another 
matter. The only legitimate differences that can 
arise among those who accept the American system 
will be over the method best suited to protect that 
right. 

Full equality—like heaven on earth—is some- 
thing for which we may aspire and strive but it is, 
realistically, beyond human reach. It can only partly 
be legislated, partly be taught, partly be willed. 
Matters of taste, preference, and prejudice run deep 
below the conscious mind of man. This will not 
excuse us from doing the very best we can. But it 
should keep us from making judgments based on 
standards that are Utopian. 
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why freight service today 
is the fastest in history... 


ONE REASON IS TWO-WAY RADIO.W Now the conductor in 
the caboose a mile behind is as close to the « nemeecr as the phone 
at his fingertips. So are other trains, vardmasters, and the dispateher 


200 miles away. On some 13.000 locomotives and cabooses. instant 


“on the run” radio contact ts saving countless hours each dav. 
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ONE MORE BIC REASON TS TYATTE TY-ROLL BEARINGS 
Another 


for non-stop freight. livatts banish hotboxes, one of the major 
contribution causes of freight train delays. They eliminate time-wasting waits 
to railroad for inspection and lubrication, too, because they have a three-vear 
prosperity grease supply sealed in. The new simplified design of HY ATI 
Ily-Rolls makes them so economical to install and maintain that 
8 progressive railroads have already adopted them. Roller 
bearings play a vital part in the multi-million-dollar rail 
modernization program to make America’s freight service better 
than ever before! Uvatt Bearings Division, General Motors 


Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Another new development using 
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